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PREFACE. 



The first motive that induced me to write an Irish Grammar 
was^ to supply a want under which my fellow students in 
Maynooth College^ have labored in the study of their mothtr 
tongue. They^ and all who have studied here, know how 
much a work of this kind was required. And if it be useful 
to the students of Maynooth, — as it is confidently expected it 
will — most it not be equaUy useful to the students of Ireland's 
Catholic University, who, in facilities for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Irish tongue, have not been more fortunate than 
the clerical sons of our own Alma Mater ? 

I have for a long time desired to see some one with su£Bcient 
talent and learning for the task, undertake to bring the lan- 
guage to a settled form of Orthography, and not to have even 
the simple words of our beautiful Celtic tossed into numberless 
shapes by every one who wished to deal with their spelling as 
he might think proper. This desire has led me just to intro- 
duce the matter in a short dissertation on the use of the old 
rule "cAol le caoI,^' which is looked upon, and justly, as the 
key to the spelling of the Irish language. I have also in 
several parts of the work touched on the same subject, in a 
discursive way. 

The subject of writing in Irish, has not, though contrary 
to custom, been omitted. 

Nearly all the grammars on our language that have been 
written before this, were, practically at least, of very little use, 
except to those who knew already how to speak Irish, and who 
just merely required to become acquainted with it as a written 
language. The author has avoided this mistake, as may be 
seen from the heading notices of each declension. The learner 
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can now, nearly in every case, know from the termination of 
the nominative alone, to what gender, and to what declension, 
every noun belongs, without waiting, as some writers require, 
to learn first how it forms the genitive or possessive case. 

In the conjugation of verbs, I go more minutely into detail 
than has been done by any other. 

In Syntax, many rules are given that were never printed 
before. 

In the Prosody, I show the capabilities of the Irish Ian* 
guage for all the purposes of melody and song, and how easy 
it is to distil through it the sweetest effusions of the Grecian 
or Boman muse, in measures of the same kind as those in 
which the great masters of old scattered the poetic fire; and 
how gently it will rise and fall with the occenM measure of 
English or Continental poetry, preserving not only the rhythm 
and melody of the verse, but also its graces of cadence and 
beauties of rhyme. 

The work is then, I trust, made suitable to the wants and 
requirements of the present time and present improved taste, 
containing a little of what is pleasing with a great deal of 
what is useful. Fashioned in some measure after the im^ 
proved editions of those elementary works that treat of the 
fashionable languages of the Continent, it is perhaps, in style 
and arrangement not inferior to many of them. 

St, PatricVs College, Maynooth, 
May 1, 1856. 



INTRODUCTION. 



No nation supposes her sons and daughters to be educated 
who have not learned their mother tongue. It would be con- 
sidered incongruous in a German not to know the German 
language ; in a native of Italy not to know the sweet Tuscan ; 
in an EnglishmaUi not to know English. A Frenchman, un- 
able to understand the language in which a Bosauet, or a 
Chateaubriand wrote ; in which a Massillon preached ; a Mira- 
bean thundered ; in which Napoleon I. dictated laws to Eu- 
rope ; would be an anomaly in his own knd : and strange to 
saj, an Irishman without knowing Irish, is nothing incon- 
gruous; a native of Eire without knowing his own ceAD5Afi)1o 
rt)il]r> vb^CA|t6A| is no anomaly among his people ; and he 
has his education finished while he has yet learned nought 
of that languid, in which his own Saint Patrick preached to 
our heathen sires i Gormac Ulfhada^ composed his famous laws; 
and in which Brian fired that heroism that blazed for the 
freedom of Ireland at the battle of Cloutarf. Are we a paradox 
among the nations ! 

If one were to visit Spain, or Portugal, with the desire of 
learning the Spanish, or Portuguese languages, and should find 
on entering those kingdoms, that very few — comparatively--* 

> The most accomplished of all the Milesian princes, whether as a 

legislator, soldier, or scholar, was Cormac IJlfhada. 

Moore's History of Ireland, Vol. I., chap. 7. 
* " Cormac surpassed in knowledge all his predecessors on the 

Irish throne ; he composed many very useful laws which 

are still preserved in works on Irish jurisprudence.' " 
Keating, as quoted in Camhrtnm Eversus, edited, with 

translation and notes, hy the Rev. Matthew Kelty, 

St. Patrick's College, Maynooth, Vol. I., p. 481. 
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of the natives could speak toliim in the dialect of their country, 
what, I ask, would be his surprise P Let us reverse the case, 
and suppose, that a Spaniard, or any foreigner, landed amongst 
us, with the desire of learning the Irish language, how many, 
I ask, would be found capable of teaching him — of satisfying 
his desire for Irish philological knowledge ? comparatively few 
indeed. 

To what, then, is this lack of knowledge of their mother 
-tongue among our people, to be attributed ? we love the land 
of our birth ; we love the Celtic soil which the sons of Milesius 
first planted ; government besides, is not illiberal in the pa- 
tronage it has extended to Irish literature. The age of perse- 
cution too has passed. The children of Ireland are no longer 
— as of old, flogged for lisping in the broad Celtic of their 
fathers. To what, then, is this decay, which, at present, is fast 
eating up all that remains of our language to be ascribed ? 
chiefly to that desire which the humbler classes of our people 
naturally have, of speaking the language spoken by their more 
enlightened countrymen; and to that total exclusion of every- 
thing relating to the Irish language from our national schools ; 
to the want also of elementary treatises, written with philo- 
logical taste, in a style at once simple, pleasing and attractive, 
published withal at a moderate price, so that, they might be- 
come readily accessible to the great majority of the reading 
public. These are some of the causes that are fast promoting 
the decay of our dear old tongue. How shall the evil be reme- 
died? 

The proverb — " remove the cause and the effect will cease,'' 
is well known to all. Hence the removal of the foregoing 
causes would greatly tend to aid the advancement of Hiberno- 
Celtic literature. 

It is true a reaction in its favor is, of late indeed, fast gain- 
ing ground among the higher and more enlightened classes of 
our countrymen. Hence the baneful effects produced by that 



blighting spirit of false sliame^ to speak their mother tongue^ 
which was fast sucking out of the hearts of the peasantry the 
very life-spriilg of their venerable old 5^o8A|l3e, will soon, it 
is hoped, be undone. *' JJie Irish Archaologieal and Celtic 
Socieiy f' " I%e Kilkenny and Soutk^Eaat of Ireland Archa- 
oloffical Society /' and the " Ofiianic Sodetj^'* are living proofs 
of this favorable movement. The few publications in Irish 
that are now and again issuing, from the press tend to show 
the same* And so does the general tone or feeling about the 

1 The foUoiving words which I quote from an autograph letter of 
an Irish prelate— whose name I have not had permission to g^ve — 
aptly accord with the opinions expressed above. The letter was 
received since the Introduction was written. 

'< Oh ! would that our copious, melodious, soul-inspiring^ and 
heart* moving language were revived and had become universal. 
And, why should it not ? Should it not be our pride and our boast 
to have such a language, whilst other countries rejoice in their 
jargon — ^in their compound of various languages ? 

Are not Scotland and Wales to be admired for their patriotism in 
this respect ? and are they not a reproach to us ? But why do their 
languages prevail among them ? Because they are used as the 
common language of the country ; because they are taught in their 
elementary schools and encouraged by the nobility and gentry, instead 
of being ashamed of their mother tongue — as I am sorry to say we 
are generally found to be of ours — or rather, are sought to be made 
so, by those who are interested in suppressing it as a mark of our 
nationality. 

Unless this shame of the language of our Ancestors cease to exist, 
and a kindred feeling be cultivated generally, and especially among 
the middle classes of our countrymen, in vain do you labour 

If I could take the liberty, I would recommend, that in every parish 
in Ireland there should be an Irish teacher, and that as the ear governs 
the tongue, it may be familiarized by hearing the language spoken 
as much as possible, at school, at home and abroad ; if it were only 
thus to employ some poor men and women to speak nothing but 
Irish in the hearing of the children, who, in a short time, would 
acquire a facility in speaking it in a common-place colloquial way." 



Irisi language^ and about Irish literature, that is at present^ 
getting up, among the learned at home and abroad^ indicate^ 
that there is a spirit summoned to awaken from the slumber of 
neglect and decay our dying mother tongue. Hence we hear 
her mellow notes rise again on the breeze of fashionable life ; 
her guttural-Celtic tones may then perchance^ soon grow popu- 
lar ; for fashion is the first step to popularity. 

The board of National Edncation in Ireland, could do much 
for the language of Ireland. In fact without their co-operation 
or that of the Christian Brothers^ it will^ it is to be feared, 
soon become a dead language ; for it never can be nationally 
revived unless nursed again in the national cradle — the schoob 
of Ireland. 

But yet does not the opening of the Catholic University of 
Ireland bid us fairly hope ? it looks like the dawn of returning 
day for Ireland, her history and her language. And under the 
bright and warm sun of collegiate and university intelligence, 
this fading old Celtic tree may yet revive and bloom again, 
in some way, as it did in days of old. 

But it may be asked, what use is there in studying this 
much neglected language ! It can be answered, there is 
much use every way. It is useful to the philologist ; it is 
useful to the antiquarian.^ To them a knowledge of the Irish 
— ^admittedly the best preserved branch of the great Celtic 
stock — ^is absolutely necessary. But to the children of Ireland 
ought it not to be a precious inheritance ? We glory in the 
name of Celt, and why not then hold the Celtic language dear ? 

' Vide O'Donovan's IrUh Grammar, Introduction, Section 3. Zevss, 
^-preface to his Grammatica Celticop published at L^psic, 18^3. 

See also the preface to the work of Mons. Adolphe Pictet (pp* 
vili., ix.) " De Taffinit^ des langues celtiques avec le Sanscrit." The 
same is confirmed by many other writers : see Vallaocej, *' Essay on 
the Celtic language^" p. 3 ; in which he quotes Ussher's words in 
pridse of the elegance and copiousness of our venerable old tongue. 
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With it are interwoven a thousand national recollections which 
we fondly cherish ; — with it is wound up the history of our 
glory, of our triumphs, of our fame* It ought to be fostered 
even for its own sake. For if age bring with it respect, and if 
length of years should command esteem, surely our Celtic 
tongue, which has outlived three thousand years— years of 
gloiy, — years of tribulation,— and yet flourishes, young fresh 
and vigorous, as when it flourished in the schools of Bangor, 
Mayo, Clonmacuois and Glendalough, ought to be esteemed 
and cherished* 

If we do not cherish the language for its own sake, why, let 
us do it, for our ^wn. We know the language of a nation is 
the exponent of a people's antiquity ; the index of their reflne- 
ment ; the mouth-piece of their history ; the type of their free* 
dom ; the echo of a nation's greatness and fame ; shall we,tben, 
let our language die ? — • 

Every nation cherishes its own language ; — it cherishes it 
even in death. The Greeks loved their language the more, 
the more it was banned by the Turkish foe. From the ashes 
of thraldom they have brought it forth though bearing another 
name^— fresh and youthful, as the phauix rising in its newly- 
created power, after a literary slumber through ages of woe. 
The Jew in his exile, loves, as did his captive sires of old, 
to sing out in his own sweet Hebrew, his sorrows in a strange 
land. And shall Irishmen in the land of their birth neglect 
to cultivate, what has been justly called* " the language of 
song — the language of the heart — the sweet mellow language 
of 6f|te 50 bn-^c ? 

To help then, in some measure, the young student who 
wishes to learn something of the Irish language, and to con- 

iSee the ''KAPTEPIA," published at Athens. The Romaic in 
which it is written, differs very little from the Greek of Xenophon, 
of Aristotle, or of St. Luke. 
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tribute to the supply of suitable elementary treatises has been the 
chief object of the Author in compiling the following Gram- 
mar. His principal wish was^ to convey as much knowledge 
as he could^ in the shortest and simplest form ; — to disentan- 
gle the rudiments of the Irish language from the maze of 
mystic explanation in which^ not unfrequently^ some gram- 
marians have involved them. The Author on commencing 
this portion of philological study^ was strangely puzzled by 
the variety of forms^ in which^ the treatises that he was 
obliged to consult, explained the simple elementary portions 
of Orammar. Hence, on sitting down to write this volume, 
he was acquainted with all these difficulties ^hat usually beset 
the pathway of beginners, on their first entering the road of 
Celtic literature. He has endeavoured, therefore, to remove 
them as much as possible, by simplifying all that appeared 
any way knotty or abstruse ; explaining all that required ex- 
planation; leaving out all that he thought useless and redundant. 
He has made no assertion, he has given no rule, without 
showing some right foundation for the assertion, some genuine 
reason, or some valid proof for the role. 

This is, chiefly, a grammar of the living language — of the 
Irish language as it is at present spoken and written. Hence 
these pages are not over-crowded with extracts from ancient 
Authors. For all people do not wish to become antiquarians ; 
and even those amongst us who feel inclined, would do well 
to learn, first, the living Irish language, and after that, they 
can more readily become acquainted with those phrases and 
terms that are more ancient, or more rencondite ; just like one 
who, by knowing modern English well, can, with greater ease, 
learn the quaint idioms of Chaucer and Gower. 

In learning any language, we should as much as possible 
aim at acquiring the most correct pronunciation; then, the 
different dialects in use amongst the people \i'ho speak that 
language, will, if the learner has a taste for them, very soon 
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be mastered by him. 80 in learning Irish, if lie learn that 
which is admitted by all Irish writers to be the most correctly 
spoken dialect, he can, at pleasure, afterwards learn the others* 
Hence the Author has adhered principally to the Connaught 
dialect, because 'Mt has" says the proverb ''the accent and 
the propriety,'' c^ ceA|tc A5af blAf a]3 ai) 5-Coi)1)accac. 

It must not, however, be inferred, that this is not, there- 
fore, a true grammar of the other dialects. Such an infer- 
ence would be entirely erroneous, — just as erroneous, as 
if one should infer, from the absence of any disquisition on 
the flat gibberish of the Lancashire peasant, and the glib 
chattering of the Kentshire workman ; or on the difference 
between the pohte slang of the Dublin, and the quaint cant 
of the London cabmen, in O'Sullivan^s Grammar, that it is, 
therefore, faulty and imperfect. The reason is, the written 
language of every country differs much from the spoken 
dialects. The written language i?, generally, one, uniform, 
not varying with place, though it may with time, not pro- 
vincial, northern or southern, nor cockney, nor cant, nor 
slang, — though it may avail itself of all these ; but, like the 
sea, is one, wide, changeless whole, as far as it goes, receiving 
the waters of many tributaries ; yet, never varying by their 
influx, its native and essential hue. 

This Grammar, it is true, is not so large, nor so copious 
as Dr. O'Donovan's. If it were, it would not have answered 
the ends intended by the Author, those of popularizing the 
language and facilitating its study for his own fellow students. 
Although the learned Doctor's work is now twelve years 
published, few copies indeed, with the exception of those 
given as premiums, have found their way into our College, 
partly owing, in all probability, to its price. To him 
who wishes to learn not only the modern but also the ancient 
Irish as spoken ten centuries ago by our fathers; to the 
antiquarian, and to every one who desires to unlock the hidden 
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lore which our Manuscripts contain ; Dr. O'Donovan's will 
be found a ** Thesaurus'^ and as such will hold its place. 
He has^ in a great measure^ done for Ireland's language what the 
learned Lancellot and his distinguished associates of Port 
Bioyal did for the classic language of Greece. Still, not- 
withstanding the just claims of his grammar to praise and 
patronage, it must be confessed a cheaper or more practical 
grammar, written in a popular way, was needed in our colleges 
and schools. Whether that want has been removed by the 
present work, it remains for our Irish students and the Irish 
public to declare. 

Those who are acquainted with the labors of a divinity 
student in Maynooth; the strictness with which college 
discipline is enforced and observed ; the want of accom- 
modation—at least for students, — for any literary task ; will 
not be slow to believe that nothing but a desire to facili- 
tate the study of our national language, — ^which alone was 
ours when all Europe looked upon our country as the 
" hive of wisdom and the cradle of sanctity," — and to dispel 
any existing apathy regarding it, could have induced the 
Author, in the midst of grave and essentially important 
studies, and surrounded with circumstances so disadvantage- 
ous, to write and publish the present treatise. 
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iSREATA. 

t^age 4, line 19, dele "more," and for "than," read "to.** 

1, rappl/ " F, " after the word "ot" 

1, supply "to" „ "not." 
19, for "8," read "2dly." 
24, for "4," read "8dl7. 
32, for <*bodiemi8," read " hodiernifi.** 
37, for "commicta,** read " commizta." 

2, for " bocCAW," read " bocc«^u,'* 
10, for "cA;irand "cAoi," read "CA07I, cAO|l." 
35, dele " kouns." 
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IRISH GRAMMAR. 



Grammar has been defined, '' the art of speaking and writ* 
ing a language with proprietor." Hence, Irish Grammar is 
the art of speaking and writing the Iruh language with pro- 
priety. 

Hence in this treatise we purpose to treat of the Irish 
language as it is presently spoken and written. 

The divisions of Grammar are four ; Orthoffraphy, Etymo* 
^99 f Syntax, and Prosody. 



PART I. 



orthographt. 



Orthography, as its name imports, is the art of writing a 
language according to a fixed standard, founded on the phi- 
losophy of the language, and agreed upon by the people who 
speak it. 

Hence it will be necessary to treat of the first elements of 
words ; and also of their correct arrangement with each other ; 
this last constitutes spelling. 

CHAPTER I. 

The letters, — their classification and their sounds* 

Section L 

THB FIRST ELEMENTS OF WORDS LETTERS. 

The first elements of words are letters. There are in Irish 
only seventeen : some authors have given another — h — which in 
Irish, as in Greek and Italian, nevex begins any word, and 
cannoti therefore, with justice, be ranked as a letter. 
1 



THE IRISH ALPHABET. 



7m 


L 


Name, 


Pronunciation. 


Examples 


21 


A 


2l]ltD^ Aim 


a Fr ox aw £og. as in 


aic 


B 


b 


Beic, Beh 


h 


Bail 


C 


C 


Coll, Kull 


€ hard, or k „ 


Ca|ia 


<D 


b 


<t>Ai|i, Dhair 


rf* 


f>iiir 


e 


e 


6a6a, Aya 


tf (as tf in iiere) „ 


feAD 


1p 


f 


lpeA\Kt), Pam 


/ 


T^eAii 


5 


5 


5ottc, Gurth 


^ hard, as ^ in yd^ „ 


3^ 


) 


1 


)o3A, Eeya 


i Frenchi ee £ng. ,, 


Josio^ 


t 


I 


Ltt|f, Lush 


I 


U 


^ 


Tt) 


^a]9, Muin 


m ,y 


a)^ic 


n 


D 


Na]ij, Nuiu 


n „ 


N6r 


o 


O 


0]tt, Oir 


„ 


0|tb 


p 


? 


Peic, Peh 


JP « 


PlAH 


R 


n 


Rttif, Rdsh 
Suil, Suil 


^ s> 


KofA 


S 


r 


• >> 


S^l 


x: 


c 


'Ce^rye, Then6 


^ Italian, or ti Eng. „ 


'Cjiac 


u 


u 


ti]t, Oor 


u Italian, or oo Eng. 


tu,r 



The ^am^ of the Irish letters should not be mistaken for 
\i)[iQ j[>ronunciaiion^ as is done, not unfrequently, by some be- 
ginners, on first taking up an Irish Grammar. The name 
teaches as to know i the pronunciation gives us the sound of 
the letter. The pronunciation is that which alone helps us 
to spell the word; the name was used to distinguish the letters 
one from the other, as the Greek Alpha, Beta^ Gamma, &;c. 
From the three first in the second colamn, are formed the 
word A|bc]q|t, the Irish word for alpioAet^ as the latter has 
its rise from the names of the two first Greek letters A. b. 
(Alpha, Beta). 

Every letter in Irish retains its own full sound, and never 
usurps, as letters in English and Latin words do, the place 
which other letters by right of sound should hold : thus, in 
English, we find, for instance, in the word " pronunciation'' 
c, and t, before i, to have the sound of sA : not so with the Irish 
letters — each always retains its own sound,— c has always the 
sound of i, and z the sound of c^ never changing their sound,* 
no matter where they are placed. 

* Sx^sh before and after «, |w Ex. no-i)«, iw, (pronounced Mnnee,') 



These seventeen letters are divided into vowels and conso- 
nants : the vowels are 4^, e, t, o, u ; the consonants b, c, b, 
f » S^ Ij ^f ^9 p> 1** f J c. 

8eeU(m IL 

SOUNPS op THS VOWBLS:*— THE RULB "cAOl U CAOl f leACAl) 

le leACAp/' 

Vowels have two principal sounds ; the one long, the other 
short. 

Slj ^ long like a in war Ex. ^|tb^ high ; ii^c, j^/or^ ; 

l^, dajf» 
A, short ,^ a in^^ ^^ 349 a javelin, a ray, a 

sound, 
B, e long ,, % (Eta^ Greek) ^.^e in there, ex. c]i^^ ear^^ ; 

e short „ e in ^tf^. „ b^jlej a town ; 56]]t, 

grease. 
), 1 long „ tin pique „ p]Ai),j5fli«; n^ij, /«tf 

1 short ,, i in jsm ^^ nj^r)^ meal. 

Oj o long „ in ^M ^^ dl, drinking. 

o short ,, in ether, ot mother,, co|tp, bodg (corpus) 

latine. 
yX, u long „ u in rule „ yv^Jresh; buy, a strong^ 

hold. 
u short ,, u in/ull, bull „ ncc, breast -, u]tfA,^^i»d. 

There is no vowel doubled in the same sylkibie. In this 
xespect^ too^ the Irish vowels are quite unlike the Englii^h. 

These five vowels are classified into broad and slender s 
A, o, u^ are called broad ; e, '\, slender. The broad vowels 
are not always long; nor are the slender vowels always short. 
Both broad and slender are to be sounded long when marked 
with the grave (') accent, which corresponds in form to the 
acnte of the Greeks (See Prosody, under the word Quantity). 

This division of the vowels into broad and slender, should 
not be lightly noticed by the student 5 for the spelling of all 
the words in the language depends much, nearly entirely, on 
the position which the slender and broad vowels hold with 
regard to the consonants. There is an old Eule given that 



tells as^ that a consonant, or consonants, shouldi in every 
written word, lie between either two slender or two broad 
vowels; and, consequently, that a broad vowel, such as a, o, oi^ 
u, could not, correctly, go before, while a slender vowel — either 
e or 1 — immediately follows a consonant ; but that if a broad 
vowel preceded, so should a broad one follow; if a slender 
vowel preceded, so should a slender one immediately follow 
the said consonant, or consonants. This Rule, called " caoI 
lecAol, A3Uf leACAi) le le^tM)" has been praised by some 
grammarians, rejected by others. Colonel Charles Vallancey, 
Dr. John O'Brien, Bishop of Cloyne (see his Irish-English 
Dictionary, 2d edition, p. Hi, Dublin, 1832,); Haliday; 
P. M'EUigott (see " Observations on the Gaelic Language,*' 
in the first vol. of the Transactions of the Gaelic Sogiety) ; 
Rev. Jonathan Furlong, condemn the Rule — Hugh Boy 
M'Curtin ; Rev. A. Donlevy ; Dr. O'Donovan ; O'Daly ; Con- 
nellan ; and other distinguished Irish scholars, recommend its 
use. The authority of the latter seems to me stronger and 
therefore more preferable than that of the former, as these are 
men that are more thoroughly acquainted than those^ with the 
language about which they wrote. 

A SHORT DISSERTATION 

Showing the arguments for and against the Rule : its use in 
settling the orthography of modem Irish. 

The reasons given by O'Brien for the disuse of the rule are 
only the echo of Vallancey's words, (See Grammar, p, 19, 
Dub. 1781,) and what does Vallancey prove ? or does he show 
that the rule was so " very destructive to the original and 
radical purity" of the Irish language ? He proves, indeed, 
that another rule — if rule it was, — which had been introduced 
by the poets, of inserting a quiescent or aspirated consonant 
between two vowels, was, as must be admitted, ''most de- 
structive," but he does not really prove that the application of 
this rule " caoI le caoI" "was very destructive.** 

'* Grammarians have," says P. M'EUigott (note to chapter 
III, page 25, first vol. of the Transactions of the Gaelic 
Society), so often found the inconvenience arising from this 
Rule that it should be entirely exploded." Very strong 
language ! but not supported by such very strong reasons : 



if the rule bave its incouyeniences it has also its conveniens 
des : 80 all M'EUigott's words prove nothing. 

And what^ let us see, does Bev. father Furlong say about 
this disputed canon P Simply this^ — after quoting the words 
of CyBrien, Stewart, M'EUigott : '^ Sanctioned by those grave 
authorities^ with whom my own experience and observation 
perfectly coincide, I have preferred certainly tke more simpley 
and^ according to the above authorities^ the more correct mode 
of orthography^ in the rejection of the rule in question/' 

What about his preferring a more simple to a less simple 
form of spelling if usage and etymology be against it? 
What should we think of the Freuchified Englishman who 
would ^ spell every word of French just as he should speak, 
quite against the rules of usage and etymology in the French 
tongue^ though every body knows his method would be the 
more simple : or how would we titter in reading over the letter 
of some accomplished English scholar who would adopt the 
curt and simpler form of writing some of our primitive English 
words, knife, for instance, by " nife," enough, by " enuff^' — 
cough, by " kof," &c. As for the authorities, though very 
distinguished, whom Furlong follows, we have seen what 
weight should on this question be attached to their great 
proofs. And even, though in theory, Eev. J, Furlong rejected 
the rule, yet in practice he actually wrote according to its 
guidance. The reason is, he could not help it : it is now quite 
so interwoven in the frame- work of the written language. 

Haliday and Stewart are the only two who have given 
anything like reasoning for the partial rejection of this much 
disputed rule. The former, on the ground that its disuse is 
more in conformity with the spelling found in ancient manu- 
scripts. This is true, but not entirely so, for there are even in 
ancient manuscripts mumerous instances in which the canon 
is applied, in others not applied, by the same writer. Hence 
its application was not very general. And this is all we want 
to claim, even presently for it, as we shall immediately show. 
And in fact this is all that Stewart too claims — for it is " to the 
extensive application, and the rigid observance of this rule,'* 
that he ascribes all the inconveniences that arise from it. 

Now let us hear what those who recommend its use say : 

Hugh Boy M'Curtin, in the Grammar (pp. 680-681) at- 
tached to his English-Irish Dictionary, published at Paris 17Sli, 
speaks of this *' canon of Gaelic orthography" as of some- 



./.u. 



• > 



thing absiolutely necessary for a learner of Irish to know, and 
about the propriety and usefulness of which there is no doubt. 

Donlevy, to whom the language in its spoken and written 
state was perfectly known, says ^' it is a sure guide in writing, 
and even in reading and pronouncing/' — Christian Doctrine, 
page 442, third edition. 

O'Donovan gives the canon as a useful and necessary help 
for every one who wishes to know the spelling of Irish. 

O'Daly, writing on this Eule {Self-Instruction^ &c., p. 23, 
ed. 1846), says, " it enables the learner to come at the pro- 
per pronunciation of the language with greater facility than 
he could otherwise attain/' And again, '' there is a natural, 
euphonious, and graceful pronunciation, marked by the use 
of it.'' 

Connellan states the rule, and hints enough to show its 
usefulness. 

The author's opinion is that, the rule ought to be used ; 
yet with a certain limitation* Its application in every instance 
ought not to be insisted on as necessary. I say '' ought to he 
used" first, because there are very many instances in which 
both the gender and inflection of nouns and conjugations of 
verbs require its application: as cof f. nom,, gen. cofA, 
and not cof e ; STt^^ai^, lave ; 5ft&6ajA6, to love ; and not 
5lt;eU5tt|jA8, &c., 4;c. 

2ndly. Because most of the modernly-printed Irish books 
have the spelUng very nearly altogether in accordance with 
this rule, and therefore the students who read them should 
get some easy way of knowing the spelling adopted by their 
respective authors. 

3dly. The natural tone of the language, in many instances, 
requires, — as can be learned from the sound of many words a» 
spoken by the simple country Irish-speaking people, — the colla- 
tion of " slender with slender and broad with broad/' 

4thly. Its adoption prevents the confusion arising from the 
same words being differently spelled by different writers. I 
say, " yet with a certain limitation'^ for instance, it is mani' 
festly incorrect to alter the radical spelling of a monosyllable 
for the sake of conforming to this canon. This would be 
carrying the thing to excess, and it is in this excess, or as 
Stewart says, " the extensive application of the rule," that 
its entire fault lies. 



Section IIL 

THB DIPHTHONGS AND THEIR SOUNDS. 

Of the five vowels are formed diphthongs and triphthongs.' 
The diphthongs are thirteen in number : — six long^ — Ae^ ao, 
eo, eu, 1A, ttA ; seven short, — a], 6a, e], p, ]u, o], u^. 

Sounds of the eix long DifJUionge. 

9Xe, A6 like ae in Muea, ex. i^Ae, yesterday 

2lo, AO „ ee in queer : — ^in Munster, like e in the word tkere 

,, bAOjiy dear; fAO|ty cieap 
C>Of eo I, in eole^ „ ceol, mf^ic. It is short in 

the three following words : — eocA]]t, beoc, 6oca]6 
6a, eu long like ai in wail, „ beul^ moutA ; f 5eul» elory 
JA, ^A like ee in teem, . ex. p|Ai), jfajn 

Ua, ua both the ' u^ and the ' a*, are pronounced long, or 

both together, like ooe in wooer, ex. f uAt^i rest 

Sounds of the seven short Diphthongs, 

The short diphthongs become lon^ by placing the grave ( ' ) 
accent over the first of the two vowels of which each diphthong 
is composed. 

The sound of the accented vowel predominates. 

^^, A^, = sound of A long, and ^ (short) infused together 

as of am in the English word 
sawing, ex. c^^, fames y^^^, fate 
A] „ A short, and Y short sounded together, 

&A, 6a „ ea in rear, 

eA „ ea in hearty 

&]i 6] „ ei in deign, 

^ 6] „ e in ^«, 

/<>* 1o >» ^^ in ^r^tf», 

10 „ i in ^ri«, 

in Munster incorrectly sounded like ow m frown, 
)^, Itt „ ieu (French) or ew in chew, 

„ f]tt|i,a kinswoman, asister* 
^ iw ,> 00 in flood, „ fl]uc, le^tf^. 

Oj, 6] „ (? and i blended into one, „ cdi]%, justice. 

0} „ u (short) „ co]|t, a crime. 

Ut, u] ,j ui iu fruit, „ jd^X, ' eye. 

tt] w 2^*' in guiit, „ f u]!, J&(?d. 
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» 


SeAitft, 


short. 


>J 


c6iU, 


sense. 


w 


ce|l, 


conceal. 


» 


r1oo, 


wine. 


» 


flo^> 


white. 



Two final consonants in the same syllable shorten the pre- 
ceding vowel or diphthong. 

Though the foregoing list gives the sounds of the diph- 
thongs as correctly as can well be giveu through the mediam 
of English letters^ still it must be said that the proper sound 
is acquired best by ear. We learn to speak French much 
more correctly by conversing witli natives of France, than we 
could ever attain to, through the rules given by writers of 
French Grammar : so it is with those who wish to speak Irish 
correctly. Let them listen to, and converse with those who 
know the language ; not with those who want to sweeten the 
sonorous tones of our native tongue by a polite mixture of 
English accent. 

Section IF. 

TRIPHTHONGS. 

The triphthongs, five in number, are formed from the long 
diphthongs that end in a broad vowel — ea excepted — and from 
iu of the short, by inserting an ^ after the second vowel ; as, 
AC] from AC ; so eo], ^A], ]U|, ua]. These are all long. Hence 
it is not necessary to give their sounds. In some printed 
books we find the ] both in diphthongs and triphthongs, sub- 
scribed for the sake of brevity ; but unlike the Greek t (iota) 
in such positions it is always sounded. Indeed, whenever 
there is a union of two or three vowels in any Irish word, each 
vowel retains its own distinct sound, fused, however, into the 
melody, — so to speak — of the others that accompany it; so 
that all the vowels in that syllable will form only one full 
sound, as, fAOij, weak; ti)A0]17, wealth; the two vowels 
in the one case, and the three in the other are in each word 
sounded in one voice, yet each vowel gives its own share to the 
entire volume of sound. 

CHAPTER II. 

Of the Consonants. 
Section L 

HOW THET ARE BOUNDED : HOW THEY ARE DIVIDED. 

The consonants are sounded much the same as in English. 
They are, however, said to be ^ broad' or 'slender,' that is, they 
have a broad or slender sound, according as they precede or 
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follow a broad or slender vowel. The reason is^ their contiguity 
with these vowels caases a participation of their sound. 

The consonants are b, c, b, ^, 3, I, id, d* F» t** T* c, twelve 
in number. Of these twelve, four — I, vj, ry, ]t, are ' liquids' : 
the remaining eight are called * mntes.' The mutes are, as we 
shall show (see Sect. lY., Chap. II.) subdivided into labials, 
b, ^, Ti), }>; palatals, c* 5 ; and lingoals, b and c. 

OF THE LIQUIDS. 

l> Vf fi, admit of being doubled at the end of a word ; 
and hence they are called, double leUere, as U, i)i), |i|t, 
in 56^11, 56^171)9 bA|t]f* The other consonants do not ad* 
mit of being doubled at the end of a word. Of the 
liqnids, I, j), ji, are also called immuiailee^ because they 
never change their sound. The other liquid, 19, and all the 
mutes, are called mufables, because they change their sound. 
Hence there are nine mulables, and three immuioblee. This 
change in the sound of the mutables is caused by aspiration. 

Section II. 

ASPIRATION. 

Aspiration is nothing more than a rough breathing or 
sibilant utterance, so affecting the consonants in the Irish 
language, as to modifv or change their sound. The number 
of consonants in our language is much less than we find in any 
other : aspiration supplies this want. Its presence is denoted 
by placing ( • ) a dot over the letter we wish to aspirate. The 
aspirable letters are b, c, b, f , 3, ti), p, f , c, i.e. all the con- 
sonants except 1, 17, |t. 

TABLE OF ASPIRATES AND THEIR SOUNDS. 

6 or TI) (aspirated) placed between two broad vowels, sounds 
like w : ex. CAbA||i, help ; a bAUA, hie slick ; c]ocf A]6 ai) 
fATUlvAS, the summer mil come; bo ti)&CA]|t| thy mother. But 
when placed before or after a slender vowel they have the sound 
of V, as n)o boAij; tijoiij^at); C|iucuiJceo||t i)e]Tbe, the 
Creator of heaven. The reason is, the sound of the vowels 
affect the sound of the consonants near which they are placed. 
Hence b and ti), aspirated, receive, when connected in sound 
with the slender vowels, the sharper labial sound of v ; while 
the same aspirated letters sounded with the broad vowels are 
softened down to the milder tone expressed by the letter «^. 
^ is slightly nasal. 
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C has the guttural souud of tlie Qerman ck^ (i.e. of §^i in' 
the word huffi) when it comes before or after any of the broad 
vowels. A, o, n, as 190 c^\i^,my/riend; cAjvc4a)^/riMdfy ; 
but when it precedes or follows the slender vowels e^ i> it has 
the less guttural sound of the Greek %, (chee) as 190 ceA$^ my 
head ; a Cfi)e, hU people. 

4) has two sounds, that of pk when it precedes any of the 
broad vowels, as njo 6ol^f, my sorrow ; and that ofy in the 
English word yearn, when it precedes any of the slender 
vowels, as tijo 4)]a, my God, 4) at the end of a word 
(see sounds of uJaS, eA8, and a8, below) generally has no 
sound except to increase that of the vowd which precedes it. 
Let it be particularly remarked, that 8 aspirated, following 
either a or o, in the beginning or middle of a word, assumes, 
with the vowels which precede it, the sound of i in ire, as 
a6|iA]ii), I adore; A6A|tC9 a horn; T^aSj, Tkaddeue j 
eAlAbAD, a science. Except ^8bA]%, a cause, &c,, the excep- 
tions have generally the Z^ marked with the grave accent. 

'p is always silent. It is never aspirated at the end of a 
word. 

3« What has been said of 8 can be said of 5. It sounds 
like gh in night, sights in the middle and end of words ; At in 
the beginning and middle of words sounds nearly like % in 
ire^^ as A5A18, IaJaii. 

p sounds like f (Greek), or ph (English) in Philip, i.e./. 

S, and Tf retain only the aspirate sound like h ; f is never 
aspirated at the end of a word ; c however is, but even so, 
it only lengthens the sound of the preceding vowel. 

Section III, 
SOUNDS OF tt5A8, eA8, a8, at the end of a word. 

The infinitive mood, active, and the present participle, active 
or neuter of almost all the verbs in Irish, end in some one of 
the above terminations; and each such termination is pro- 
nounced like 00 in woo, ex. bo S[i^8tt3A8, to love; A3 f |lleA6, 
returning ; n)oU8, praising. Verbal nouns too, and other 
words that end similarly, are pronounced in the same manner, 
as f 1^i)u3a8, salvation ; ii7AbA8, a dog. 

Exceptions — Monosyllables ending in a8 or eA8, and their 
compounds : — as |i;3t8, speaking, is pronounced |i;^, asif 8 were 
not in the syllable. Hence, coii)-|iei8, speaking together, a 
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cAai ; ^o]Ti>-|iA8, a prologue or preface ; so, " 5]t^," hoe ; 
aiid "b^Atj-Sn^ft/' intense love; feA8, jfea; and feA6, length; 
A7|t|reA6Ti)OfAd5A]l, during my life; 9fyx\t)^\ZJr>, Menelaue, 
^c, Spc. Indeed these exceptions have very often the a, marked 
irith the grave accent. 

In Mnnster, a6 and eA6 at tie end of wards, are aoanded 
like the vowel Sx. 

Section IF. 

SIMILARITT BETWEEN THE ASPIRATION IN GREEK, AND TBAT 

IN IRISH. 

p (aspirated) is the best illustration we have of the almost 
perfect similarity that exists between the aspirate used in Greek, 
and that used in Irish. P in Irish, and w in Greek are per- 
fectly the same ; aspirate both, and we have -p from the one, 
and ^ from the other ; each of which is sounded as f, or ph in 
£Dglish : ex. I«m^, Joseph, Seofep. 

C is also a good illustration — c is the « of the Greeks ; » 
aspirated becomes x> ^^^ c (aspirated) assumes the sound of 
X ; what more plain P It may be said, the other letters when 
aspirated do not bear out this similarity so well. True, at first 
sight, they do not. But let us see. 

Now, besides the usual division of consonants into mutes 
and liquids, there is another which shows us those that are 
allied in organic sound — ex. b, f , ti), p, are called labials ; 
because they are sounded chiefly by the help of the same organ 
the lip; c, 5, palatals or gutturals ; b, I, 1), |t, f , c. Unguals. 
Now b and p are, therefore, being of the same organ, sounded 
nearly by the same opening of the mouth. The one is often iu 
old MSS. used for the other; as, ^^p for f ]b. Even the Greeks 
wrote Mtxffn for xufivti; fitx^ov for wuc^n The Latins jt7/<^ 
sometimes for j9/^d« ; suppono for sudpono; so closely are the 
two letters p and b allied in sound. Hence, when b becomes 
aspirated its sound should be very like the aspirate sound of p ; 
and so it is. Tor the sound of p (asp.) is ph or f ; the sound 
of b (asp) V or w ; now, v and f are of the same organ, and 
are so closely allied, that in some old MSS., or books, we find 
one sometimes used for the other; w in German sounds like 
V, and V nearly like f • And what more common than to bear 
unlettered persons pronounce " what," " fot,^' thus showing in 
th^ very mistake, how nearly identical these letters are in sound. 
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2t)« too, is of the class called labials ; heuce^ for the same 
reason^ it has, when aspirated, the sound of v, or w. 

In the same manner 5 and c, which also are often used, one 
for the other — both being of the same organic class called 
palatals ; but when aspirated, both become gutturals, c (ch 
guttural) ; 5 (gh ). 

The other aspirable consonants b, f , f, c, when influenced 
by aspirations either lose their natural sound, or retain that of 
the aspirate only, as we see from the above table. 

Hence, aspiration supplies in Irish the want of those letters 
which other languages possess. Hence too, owing to the vast 
number of different euphonious combinations of sound thus 
created our language is so musical and so copious. 

Instead of the aspirate, we have in Latin and in English an I7. 
Hence in an Irish word written in English character, we see nearly 
as many " b*s'* used as there are Consonants, thus rendering an 
Irish word — simple in its own native dress,— -an unmeaning piece of 
jumble to the eve of an English reader. This system is adopted 
too, in some Irish works — v.g. HardimarCs Minstrelsy," — written 
in Irish character. It would be much better to avoid it. 

Having now shown the consonants that are aspirable, — the 
influence that aspiration has on their sound, — and why it has 
that influence, it becomes necessary to show the cause of this 
aspiration. Hence we give in the following. 

Section F. 

RULES FOR ASPIRATION. 

1. All the possessive pronouns singular — fi)o, mine; bo, 
thine ; a» Ais, (a, Aer excepted] cause, in every case, the initial 
of the word, if of the aspirable letters, before which they are 
placed, to be aspirated. Ex. tdo 5|i^i my love ; bo njeujty 
ihy finger. 

2. The Gen. Sing, of nouns masculine ; the Nom. and 
Ace. of nouns feminine, are, when declined with the article, 
aspirated, Ex. N. Ap bA|ib, i». Gen. Sing., ai) Ba|]tb, of 
the hard. Norn. Sing. At) ceA|ic./I, the hen ; Gen. Sing. 
DA q|ice, of the hen ; Ace. Sing. At) ceA|tc. 

Exceptions. — ]•, instead of being aspirated in these cases, 
is eclipsed by c, only, however, when it is immediately followed 
by any of the vowels, or of the liquids I, t), ]i ; for when fol- 
lowed immediately by any of the mutes, the y undergoes no 
change. Ex. Nom. Sing. ai)_ c-fUc./. ^^^ rod; Gen. |>a 
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fU]ce. Norn. Sing. At) T^S^fC, the ftrie$t ; Geo. Sing. At) 
c-rA3A]ftc. So^ Xf instead of being aspirated, is preceded oy z* 

Words, toe, whose initial letter is h, or c, are generall/, 
in those same cases, not aspirated, as Norn. Sing. At) z^XAmf. 
the earthy or ground; Gen. Sing. ai) zy^eAjyjAy rfthe lord^ih^ z 
is not aspirated, though^ in the first, it is the initial letter of a 
noun fern, in the Nom. Case, Sing., declined with the art. in the 
second, — the initial of a nonn mas. declined with the art. in 
the Gen. Sing. — So, ai) boti)A]i), of the world &c. 

8. The voc. case, singular and plural, is always aspirated. 

4. All the simple prepositions, — a;, 5O9 A)]i» and some- 
times 5A19 — going before a noun which is not preceded 
by the art. cause aspiration. Ex. A]fi b^ft]! i)A b-^fU^t 
on the top of the cliff. 

6. B^ or bttS, the past tense of the assertive form of the 
verb bo be]c, to be^ canses the initial, if aspirable, of the ad- 
jective that follows it to be aspirated, ex. bu6 n)A\z At) xeA\i 6, 
he ioas a good man ; when the initial is a vowel, it is iome- 
times preceded, in such cases, by ^ \)\ ex. bub b-olc bo fij^e 
f ^ ^, he did it badly ; sometimes not, as V 65 At) f eAjt 6, he 
was a young man, 

6. 4)o, as a preposition, ^; as a sign of the Infinitive 
mood ; as a poss. pronoun ; as a sign of the perfect tense 
active or neuter ; of the conditional mood ; causes aspiration, 
ex. bo S]abaT), to Judith; bo 511^665 a8, ^(? love; bon^eAllAf, 
I deceived ; bo 6&ai)^a^9, / would do. Henccy too, fto, the 
ancient sign of the perfect tense aspirates, and all its com- 
pound forms : i)a|i, i)ACA|t, t)^o|i, Ti)A|t, with vl\ and ii)a : ex. 
ij^oji Ctt]|ieAf, I did not put ; tj] 6feAt)A]Tt), I do not make. 

The relative pronoun " a" also, expressed or understood, 
causes aspiration. Ex. At) ce j;|t^6u]5eAf, Ke who loves. In 
fact, the initial of the perfect -tense ; of the conditional ; of the 
infinitive mood, must be aspirated,'even when the particles Which 
are usually prefixed to them, are left understood. And Verbs 
whose initial letter is a vowel will have in the perfect tense the 
aspirate, b> prefixed ; ex. t)lO|t b-^ijn^^^^ ^atij 6, It was not 
told to me. ' 

7. The mutable initial of all words, which, on entering into 
composition with nouns, adjectives or adverbs, form the second 
part of the compound, is aspirated. Ex. 5]5-beAD, a maiden ; 
(from 6]§, virgin ; and beAi), woman ;) luAc-cof, swift foot ; 
f o-66At)CA, feasible. 
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Exoeptions* — Words beginning with r, — as has been r^« 
marked in the preceding page, — ^follovred by a mute, i*e., bj 
any consonant except I, t^, ^ ; or words beginning with by c, 
when the preceding part of the oomponnd ends in b, 9, c ; as 
4i]tb-i:^eA^i)A| satferei^ lord ; ceAp-cf^, a kead^land; ftt)itc» 
bob, a black fa^. Sometimes, also, forenphony» the aspirate 
18 omitted.— Ex. feA]t-bol3« one rfHe Belga* 

8. AU noans, both of the mas. and fern, gender, whose initial 
letter is a vowel, take, when declined with the article, the as- 

E irate by always after i>a, to prevent the hiatas which would 
e occasioned by the concnrrence of two distinct vowel 
sonnds. Ex. t^ VIitSIT^) of tie daugJUer ; x)^ b*^^c|teA6A, 
iiefaHere. 

Exception. — ^The Gen. case plnral, which takes 9, and not 
'b»' Ex. DA D-AfCfieACA, of the fathers. 

A desire in the language for euphony is, perliaps, the chief 
and only canse of all these changes attendant on aspiration. 

To Euphony may also be ascribed this other peculiar trait of 
Irish consonants — Eclipab. 

Section VL 

BCLIPSIS. 

Edipsis is the suppression of the sound of the initial con- 
sonant of a word by placing another consonant of the same 
organ before it. It is the same consonants, except the liquid 
n), that are affected by aspiration and eclipsis. Hence all the 
mutes b, c, b, p, 5, p, f, c, are the only eclipsible letters. 

TABLE OF ECLIPSIS. 
It orllptful 1>7 pronousMd 

b „ m ; as, bujt iD-b^iib, your bard, btt]t TtjA]tb. 

c M 5 « bu|i 3-CApAl, your horse, \m^ sa^aI. 

b „ p „ bttft t)-bA0]i)e, your people,btt|t ijAOfije. 

f M b „ bu|ib-f]le, your poet, ba]t b|le. 

3 „ 1) „ bu|i V'S^vi^, yo^ laugfc^ *ttn u3^m«- 

? « b „ bu|i b-pA|i|iAif ce, your parish,btt|t bA]t]tAifre. 
r J* c „ Ai> c-flAc, the rod, ai) cIac* 

c „ b „ buji b cA|]ibe, your profit, bufi bA]]tbe 

t>3 called MiacaI, in old grammars, are pronounoed, as mueh 
as possible, together, so as to form one sound ; ^* they have 
almost the same sound,'' says Dr. Donlevy, '^ in the beginniiig,* 
middle, and end of words, with (ng) in wrangling, mingling, 
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bnnglicg ; and the very tame force with yy in Oreek/' This 
sound ia beet learned by ear. 

By the above tahie w« perceive that m, a consonant of the 
same organ with b^ goes before it, and destroys its sonnd— • 
fi) and b being both labials ; n)^ then^ being of a softer sound 
than b coming after the ^t of buji, is sounded in its stead ; thus 
rendering the whole expression, '^ baft tD*b^|ib/' much more 
mellow than if the to had not been placed there* The same 
remark holds good with regard to the other consonants, and 
the letters by which they become eclipsed. In eclipsis it is the 
first letter that is sennded, the second only sbows the radical 
structure of the word, c is sometimes used as an eclipsing 
letter for 3, and has its sound ; p for b, and x, for b. 

Ex., CO like 3, in baft ccApAl, boft s^p^^l, as above: so 

tr I, b, „ bufi ccA]]tbe bujt bAfftbe. 

This form of Eclipsis is not much used by modem authors, 
and so much the better. 

Bection VIL 

ftULXS FOR ECLIPSIS. 

1. AH the plural possessive pronouns, A|t, our ; buft, your 
A, their ; cause eclipsis. 

. 2. The prepositions A, in j ] Aft, after; always cause eclipsis 
both before verbs and nouns. 

8. The dative and ablative singular, and the genitive plural 
of names declined with the art ; or when the noun is influ- 
enced by the art. and preposition going before. 

b and c are generally exceptions to this rule ; ex. Af 5 ai) 

bOTIIAO ; Af ft AO CaIaH). 

4. Whenever a question is asked, whether the interrogatory 
begin with a, ao, ca, i^ac : as a b-c^f pf c f 6 ? Has he come ? 
i)Ac i)3ft^bttf 3eAo nye? Do I not love, &c. ? also after 30 
wotddtAai; bA, sign of the poten. mood. ^ux)^,ifnot; 
fOAft A, where; and most generally after the relative pronoun 
when governed by a preposition expressed or understood. 

5. If the word begin with a vowel^ ty for the sake of 
euphony, is prefixed in those cases in which eclipsis would 
take place if the initial were an eclipsible consonant ; as, Ajt 
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thACA]|i> our father. This is not unlike the affixing of , in 
Greek to those words that end in a vowel when the succeed- 
ing word begins with one, as ya^^^ i^nwrmg, with unwashed 
hands.* 

CHAPTER III. 

On Spelling and Writing in Irish. 
Section L 

ON SPELLING. 

Irish like every other independent language has, or ought 
to have, a fixed orthography. Some words are, how- 
ever, written differently by different writers. This is not 
really so much to be wondered at ; for the Irish has been, 
for centuries, a persecuted language ; and the nation could 
not furnish an approved standard of orthography which all 
should be bound to follow. £ven Preuch, a language 
that has been so highly cultivated — the language of court — 
the language of fashion, has for the last hdf-century under- 
gone material improvements. The English too, after ages of 
cultivation from the days of Chaucer to the days of Macaulay, 
is not yet incapable of being made more perfect. What 
wonder then that a language like ours, banned for centuries 
and trodden under foot, should require to have its ortho- 
graphy improved, or rather regulated. 

This is a subject which should not be treated, more at 
length in this place. I shall then give 

A FEW PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE SPELLING OF THE 

IRISH LANGUAGE. 

It will be admitted that the same word in the same circum- 
stances — that is, that a word in one place under the same 
governing influence, that the same word is under in another, 
ought to be spelled in both always the same way. This 
axiom, simple as it is, is, for all that, often not conformed to 
by Irish writers. 

The rule "caoI le caoI ^ leACAi) le leArAij" (see section H. 
chapter I.), is also a great help to the spelUng of Irish words. 

* ^, then, as arel. pronoun signifying all that, or governed by a pre- 
poidtion, expressed or understood — as a particle of interrogation — as s 
preposition, &c.t always causes edipsis, when the initial of the woi4 
which it precedes is of the eclipsible class, and prefixes 17 to vowels. 
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It ought however^ not be made too general : for instance in 
compound words (see Dissertation p. 6.) All words are either 
primitive, derivative, or compound : we shall treat of each. 

1. 'Every jprimitive word either of one, or two syllables has, 
as must be admitted, a fixed spelling which no individual 
caprice can change : as c}iut,/orm or iAqpe ; reA]ty a man ; 
ba]i)e, 2L person, 

2. Derivatives are either of two, three, or four syllables. 
Now, the first part of the derivative, must, certainly, be spelled 
like the root from which it sprung; and the second part, ac- 
cording to that termination indicated by the part of speech 
under which the new word may be classed : ex. from c]tuc is 
formed the verb C|taru]3, create ; (thou,) c|iuttt|5]ti), I create ; 
by adding to the root the verbal termination, — u^J for the 
imperative ; u]3]ti), for the indie, present 1st. person ; which, 
the learner after knowing how to conjugate the verbs, will be 
able to spell, the whole word is properly spelled. In like 
manner, if from this verb a derivative noun or adjective be 
formed, the noun or adj. will retain the radical form of its 
parent stock: as from c|tactt]5, is formed C|tucu]5Ced|fi, 
creator; and c|tucu]5ceAC9 creative; by adding to the root 
co]|i or 6|]t (latin "or,'' as creator,) — ^for the noun ; and ceAC, 
for the adjective. Again we have c|tucu5A8, a proof, or 
creation, "fo-cftucu]3ce, easily proved ; bo-c|iucui3ce, hard to 
be proved, &c. 

3. A compound word is composed of two primitives, or of 
a primitive and derivative word. Hence if we know how to 
spell its component parts, we must necessarily know how to 
spell the word itself, ex., beA5, good^ and c|iuc, form, make, 
when joined together, the compound word beAj-cjiuc, a grace- 

Jul form. Hence all the derivatives of cjiuc compounded with 
feeAg, can, in the same manner, be spelled as beA3-c|iucu]5, 
&c. Thus we have :8i|tb-c]5eA|n)A ; b]AT)-3|i^6, leAC-Uii?, 
&c. &c. These prefixes should be, always, spelled the same 
way, and not, either for the sake of rule or sound, be spelled 
differently when pat before different words, as beA5-6u]i)e : 
the A in beA§ should be preserved even when prefixed to a 
word whose first vowel is slender, as beAj-feA^t, and not 
be]5-^eA|t, as some authors write it ; so they do the same in 
the words ]*o]-6^ai)ca ; it)-86ai)ca, &c. instead of |*o-66ai)ca 
and ]oi>-8&Ai)CA. This kind of false spelling is calculated to 
lead the learner astray ; or give him a distaste for the language 
2 
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altogether. Besides as the prefixes ax)^ ^jtb, ac^ beA^, b]At), 
bd, b]toc, bub, loi), leAc, peAii), f 6, cjioit), and the rest, have 
a fixed meaning, they should likewise have a fixed spelling : 
If not the learner may, reasonably, suppose a difference in 
spelling, indicates a difference of meaning, while in reality 
there is none. 

Section IL 

HOW EASY IT IS TO LEARN THE SPELLING OF IRISH. 

Thus any person after knowing the grammar, could with 
a little attention spell any word in the language. By practice 
he could in a few days, learn to spell every primitive word that 
would come before him. He comd not but perceive that all 
derivative words have certain endings according to the diffe- 
rent parts of speech to which they may belong, or the different 
ideas they express. All these endings — than the spelling of 
which nothing can be simpler — affixed to the root, give 
him the derivative word or words spelled correctly. For 
instance nouns denoting an agent or employ^ end generally in 
A||ie, or u]|ie; A|8e or u]8e; 0]]t; ac; ex. from feAls, to 
Aunt, t^Al5A]|ie, a hunter; is formed; from fl^i), safe, 
fl^ijttis, save ; f l^i)U]5ce6]]t, Saviour ; and the employment 
or occupation is expressed by the termination acc, as f eAl- 
3A]|ieAcc, hunting. 

Adjectives end in ac, Aii)A]l, ti)A]i j or begin with ]ot), fo, 
bd, &c. &c., verbs terminate with }^\n), u]3in), lit) or a^ti) for 
the first person indicative ; a6, eA6, or tt5A8 for the infinitive 
and participle. 

In spelling, attention is paid also to the rule, " slender with 
slender and broad with broad," as in the word f l4iT)ui5ce6i]t, 
we find 6 put before 6 in the last syllable, because the 
last vowel in the preceding syllable is slender. 

If the word to oe spelled be compound, it is known at once, 
by knowing the primitives of which it is composed. 

An Example. — Showing at one view the number of loordf 
that can leforirndfrom a iingle root of one syllable. 

From Nouns. 

3t*^> ^^^ ; AOT)-3]ta8, c^Ab-5Tt^b, cA0fi)-2^|t^, b]l-3fia8, 
biAD-3|t^8, f]oji''s\i'^6, ii)Aoc-3]ia8, iDfeA|i-3]i^8, Ti)]0-3fia8, 
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!i)d|i-5n^, feAi)-5|tA6, reA|i05)tA6, r]o\i-i\i^, ceAr-Sjt^, 
5TiA6tt]5ce6]|i, (from 5TUi6ttY5 hve thou)^ cAoiihSfi^uiJ- 

^lAThST^^-^^c, fio|t-3|i4i6Ac, &c. &c. q|t-5|i^AC. 
5l*^^A|i, Ai>-5]i4i6mA|i, &c. Sec., as before. 
3^^6ii)A|iACc,/b»rf«ew, lavinffneig. 
3n^tti5ce, beloved; Aij-Jii^ttiJce, 1of>5Yi^ai$tej bo- 

5]*^Aii)A]l, iaveable ; Af>-$]tei6AfnA]l, &c. 

5|t^u|5|n7, with all its tenses and persons, and the tenses 
and persons of its compound forms ; Sjt^ajAb, loving. 



Section III. 

OF WRITING. 

To write Greek in the characters of any foreign language is 
to destroy half its worth. It becomes bound in literal bands 
that take away all its natural grace and native grandeur. 
True ; Greece has never really suffered the disgrace of having 
her national language thus paraded in alien costume. Ireland 
has. Her written language has been tortured into a thousand 
ignoble shapes, which have made it appear to the eyes of some 
the pencilled jargon of slaves. It is to be hoped there will 
be no more of this. It has been too long practised More 
full of aspirates than the Greek, the Irish language has been 
unmercifully mangled in endeavouring to make it look neat 
in its foreign anti-national dress. English letters and English 
accent, however grand they may appear to some^ are, to say 
the least, quite unceltic, and therefore most unfit to display 
the natural grace and energy of the Irish language. Hence 
no Irishman ought to write his native tongue in any other 
than in Irish or Celtic characters. 
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How then, it will be asked^ are these characters written? 
I shall show (see front page) the manner in which 
Irish chirography is now practised. If the language revive, 
this form of writing will^ it is probable, become more 
improved. Even as it is presently written, a person could, 
by practice, learn to write it as quickly as he would the 
Komau style of penmanship. The Irish characters do not 
differ much in shape from the German : — And the Germans 
have, in one century, made their language the admiration of 
Europe. 

In some of the written and printed books, a few inaccuracies 
occur which it would be well to avoid. 

When a preposition, — such as a$, — goes before a noun in 
Irish, it is not right to join, as some writers do, the preposition 
and the noun, so as to form of both but one written word : 
Ex ' A T)-bo|icAbAf,' in darknessy (1st c. 1st Book of the Irish 
Imitation) ; the preposition a5 going before bo|tcAbA|* is 
incorporated with it ; and the young leanier looks in vain into 
an Irish Dictionary to find the word. 

Again, when the aspirate * \) precedes a word beginning 
with a vowel, it should not be joined to the initial of that 
word. We find also the V of the possessive pronouns nyo, 
bo, dropped when going before a word beginning with a vowel, 
and the bereft consonant ti), or b, united with the first letter 
of that word, without as much as an apostrophe (') to mark 
the omission of the V ; nay, more, the b is often changed into 
c, a letter of the same organ, Ex, bo ai)ati), thy soul, by 
dropping the 'o,' b'ApAH), and by changing b into c and drop- 
ping the apostrophe, caijah). Now, no person who had not 
beforehand been well acquainted with the language, could ever 
make out what tai^ati) meant. And to what is all this owing ? 
To a want of proper attention in writing the language, in 
fact whenever a word is elided, eclipsed or aspirated, the 
change should be denoted by its proper sign, and not thus be 
putting unnecessary difiBculties in the way of those who wish 
to advance in the paths of Celtic literature. 

CONTRACTIONS. 

In printed Irish books some contractions occur, such as the 
following* At), — even in Latin we often find an horizontal 
stroke of this kind, placed over a letter used for n? or for tj,— 
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4=A]t, q=A}ji, 1=A5ur, f=ACC, s=eA, $-^o, S= 

5^t), 5=S^W> t=3^1^ V^nt), m^jiji, S=^A, .i.=eA6ot7j 
fee, ic=&c., |}=ri, ^=tti. 

pftnioiino6d 
aa tfwrittea 

It) like the sound of U; as, coIi)a, ^M« body, coUa 

bl ^^ U „ coblASj «/e<^j coIIa8 

bt) ,j 1^ ^, c6Abt)A, ^itf saffie, c6at)i>a 

t>b ^, 1^ „ bAoi)bA, ^tfm^i^j bAOt)i)A 

Yet in compoand words, when the first part of the com- 
pound ends with i); while the second part commences with b; 
the r}y bf retain, each, its own fuU sound ; ex. lo^-bub ; 
ceAp-bApA. 
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PAET II. 

BTYMOLOGT. 

Etymology, as a division of Qrammar, shows the correct re- 
lation of words in the same language with one another. 

All words can be classed under nine heads, called parts of 
speedy namely : the Article, Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, 
Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, and Inteijection. 

Chapter I. 

Tie Article and Noun. 
Section L 

THE ARTICLE,^ HOW IT ATFECTS THE NOUN. 

The article, — so called, because it adheres to the noun, — 
always precedes it, showing its gender and number. There is 
only one article in Irish, the definite, and it is thus declined. 

Singular. Plural. 
Masc. Fcm. Masc. & Fern. 

Nom. Ai>, the Ap. x)^. 

Gen. At), of the ija. t)A. 

Dat. & f (bo) 'i), to the (bo) 'i). bo, orl 

Ab. \ (6) %from the (6) 'i?. 6 J ^^ 

Ac. At), the At). i)A. 

Thus we see the art., in the singular number, is the same 
in all the cases, except the genitive feminine ; and that, in the 
plural, the art. both in the masc. BXxAfem, is the same. 

That desire for euphony, so to speak, which all langu- 
ages possess in a greater or less degree, causes the 'a/ or vowel 
of the art. in the singular number, to be, sometimes, elided 
when preceded by a preposition ending with a vowel : as.6 
Ai), is written 5'i). This omission should always be denoted 
by an apostrophe, (* ). 

Those initial changes, which, the noun, when declined with 
the article undergoes, have already been noticed under the 
heads — " eclipns and aspirations.'^ 

Yet it may be well, here, for the learner's advantage, to give 
a very brief summary of those changes which the article 
causes in the initial of all kinds of nouns, when governed, and 
when not governed by a preposition. 
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Firstly — When not governed bj a preposition, then'the 
first letter of the noun is either a consonant or a votoeL 
If a consonant ; it is one of the three immutables, 1, i),*]!, or 
one of the remaining nine consonants^ called muiables. If one 
of the three^ l^ t), ^, then no change takes place by prefixing 
the article ; bat if the initial letter be any other than I, x), ^, 
then a change takes place ; yet in different cases according to 
the gender and number of the noun ; for^ if the noan be ma9ct$' 
linCy it becomes^ on the article being prefixed^ affected in the 
genitive case singular by the aspirate. Ex. ^i) f]ji9 of tAe man ; 
Gen. Sing. ; {{feminine, in the nominative and accusative sing- 
ular. £x. AX) heAX), the woman. 

Exceptions : 1. In the sing, number^ nouns that begin with 
b or c (see exceptions to Rule i, for aspiration.) 

2. Nouns whose initial letter is f^ take in these very same 
cases in which aspiration would be produced, eclipsis in its 
stead by prefixing c, as Nom. ai) c-ntA^b (f) ; Ace. bjijf f6 
At) c-flAc (f) ; leAbA]i at) c-f A5Ai]tc (Gen). 

8. — When governed by a preposition then instead 
of aspiration, the noun^ no matter what be its gender^ 
suflers Eclipsis, if its initial letter be of the eclipsible class. S iu 
this instance forms no exception at all; as le|f ai) b-feA|t, o'l) 
c-i-jUi^b, leif At) c-flA]c: But band r do; as, a5 fAt) bOTt)At). 

4. — ^If the noun begin with a vowel, and the article 
be prefixed; the noun, if masculine, takes in the Nofn. 
and Aec, Sing, a c before it, as At) c-ACA^ft; \l feminine, it 
has no letter before it, but takes the aspirate, \), in the genitive, 
as, bA0]i* t)A b-6|3e, the folly of youth. 

In the plural, the genitive case only of all eclipsible nouns 
is eclipsed. And those that have a vowel as the initial letter 
take t) ; in the other cases take b after i)a. 

O'Donovan says (Irish Grammar, page 65), " that in every 
situation where an initial consonant is eclipsed an initial vowel 
takes X), as a|i t)-A|i^t),owr bread" Yet, as the same author, him- 
elf, observes in page 115 of the same Grammar ; " when the 
noun begins with a vowel, and is preceded by a preposition with 
the article, the t) is not prefixed to the noun, because the i) of the 
article is enough to answer the sound,'' as, le|f ai) a|i^i). 

Section II. 
I^oxrsi% :— Gender, Rules por knowing the gender of 

ALL KINDS OF IRISH NOUNS. 

Noun, from the Latin word * Nomen,' is the name of any 
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thing thai exists, or may be conceived to exist. Noans are 
distinguished by gender^ number, case, person. 

Oender. 

Like the French and Italian, the Irish language admits but 
two genders, the masculine and feminine.'^ All animate and 
inanimate things are classed under either one or other of 
these two. Hence gender is not always a sure sign of sex. 

Rules for distinguishing the gender of Nouns. 

1. As a general rule, however, it may be admitted, that 
when speaking of animate things, names denoting males are 
masculine ; names denoting^^w^a/^*, feminine. There is an 
exception given by Eev. Paul O'Brien, which I find copied 
and approved by O'Donovan : *' CA]l]t), a girly' says he, " is 
masculine" Well, taking Hugh Boy M'Curtin's sixth rule, 
for finding out the gender of Irish nouns, — that those which 
agree with the pronoun 6 (he) are mas., those with ] (she) are 
fem, — as the test on this occasion for proving the gender- of 
the noun ' ca]1]T) / or taking the rule of common sense, we 
cannot but find that the noun is of the fem. gender. Who 
ever heard this form of expression *' yy b]te;ai5 At) ca]1]1) V't 
He is a fine girl? In this form at least, ' CA]l]t)' claims the 
gender peculiar to that sex to which the person denoted by the 
word lays claim. 

2. The names of offices, employments, &c. peculiar to men 
are mas., as p'uAfSAlco]!!, a Redeemer ; clAjA^^te, a coward; 
n)AT)Ac, a monk; SAbu^Je, a thief ; |:]le, a poet \ ceol]tA]6e, 
a songster. Hence almost all nouns ending in 0|]t, A]|te, 
AC, A]6e, 0]6e, u]6e, u^Je and a]8, are of the mas. gender. 

* " In omnibus Unguis Celticis," says Zeuss, in his Grammatica 
Celtica, (Vol. I., p. 228, 1st Ed., published at Leipsic 1853)— 
** bodiernis non nisi duo nominis genera distinguuntur genus mascu- 
linum and femininum, sed patet S vetustis nostris glossis Hibernicis, 
et e pronominis demonstrativi Oambrici formis, fuisse, ut in omnibus 
aliis Unguis hujus affinitatis, etiam in vetere Celtica, tria genera, non 
solum pronominum sed etiam substantivorum et adjectivoram, et 
deleto serius discrimine grammaticali inter masculinum et neutrum 
commicta esse haec duo genera in unum, eodem modo ut in lingua 
hodierna Gallica-romana." 

t See Syntax, Rule 30, for the reason that b^ in the word btteiij 
in the above sentence is not aspirated. 
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3. In general, all nouns, whether primitive, derivative, or 
abstract, that have the last vowel in the final syllable broad 
are mas., as CAf^i), a path ; b^]tb, apoet ; x^^^X* happiness / 
c\ie\6\ovi),faUh. 

ExcEpnoNS. — Some monosyllables whose last vowel, thoogh 
broad, is sounded curtly. Ex. pfAi), pain f. ; 5]t]Ai) f., the 
sun ; ttcc f., the breast ; cof t.yjfbot; l^ti) f., a hand, 

4. All verbal Nouns without exception are of the masculine 
gender. 



1. Besides the names of all of the female sex, we have in Irish 
the names of rivers, countries, diseases, for the greater part 
feminine. 

2. Those names too that suggest ideas of tenderness, endear- 
ment, youthful innocence, &c., are fem. Hence all nouns 
that end in 65 fyoun^J are of that gender. 

3. Nouns ending in acc, Acb, as X4^pYACz,/reedom ; and 
abstract nouns formed from the genit. of adjectives, as 5lA]i)e, 
clearness, brightness, are fem. 80 are almost all nouns that 
end with a consonant which is immediately preceded by one of 
the short vowels — ] for instance, — as Ia)* a]|i, afiame, a flash ; 

lu^b, an herb ; t?^lT** ^^^ *^* 

4. Diminutives in }r) are found to be of the gender of those 
nouns from which they are derived. Ex. ct)oc m., a hill s 
cpoc^t) Da., a hillock ; cijoic]t), a very little hill, mas : — Deri- 
vatives in )t) give the idea of great diminutiveness, as leAbA]t, 
a book; leAbA]tai), a small book; leAbA]ft^t>, a very smaU 
booh 

Section III. 

Number, — case. 

All nouns are either of the singular or plural number. A 
noun is of the singular number if it denote one; plural if 
more than one object. 

Case. 

From the Latin " cadere," to fall, to terminate, is a certain 
change which nouns undergo, to show the relation in which 
they stand. 
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1 retain the number of cases usually employed in the declension 
of Latin nouns, — ^still, however^ using for the Dative and Ablative 
— which are always the same in the singular as well as in the plural 
number — only one form. We have no more right to call, in Irish 
Qrammar, the Dat. and Ab. by the name '* prepositional case," than 
writers of English, French^ or German grammar, have to call, in 
the grammar of the languages which they respectivelv treat, — the 
Dat. and Ab. the "prepositional case.*' Yet they nave not — at 
least in any of the school grammars commonly in use — ^yet adopted 
this name. Hence it is, to say the least of it, rather novel. 

The name Dat. or Ab. case seems, too, more preferable than that 
of " Dot,** alone, — though, perhaps, often, for brevity's sake, the 
word Ablative may be omitted-^because the number o£ Ablalioe^ 
governing prepositions is certainly, by far, much greater than those 
which govern the Dative, if we confine ourselves simply to the 
meaning of that term. 

The Kom. and Accusative, also, of nouns are alike, yet I have 
not placed both together under one form, as it is enough to notice 
beforehand this similarity. 

Chapter II. 
Declensions, 

Section /. 

THBIU HDMBER. — ATTENUATION ; WHAT IT IS.* 

The number of Declensions adopted by IrisA Orammarians 
wasj till lately^ quite unsettled: the different authors who 



* A word or two on what is called by Orammarians (see Haliday, 
|>. 22, and O'Donovan, Irish Qrammar, p. 78) ^'attenuating^' and 
«• making broad" called in Irish cAolusAb asut leAcijdsAb, which 
comes in very much in the declining of Irish nouns. Cao1^5a6, or 
attenuating, is nothing more than annexing a slender vowel, f, to the 
last broad vowel in the final syllable ; and making broad. teAtt}n^AJ6, 
is the omitting of this Jinal slender vowel, or, in other words, having 
the last vowel in the last syllable one of the three broad vowels, a, o» 
or u. This is manifest to any one who casts his eye over the follow- 
ing table for '* making slender" and ''making broad,*' which is 
usually given by writers of Irish Qrammar. 

Attenuation. 
A is changed into A| and conversely 

AO „ „ A0| „ 

OA „ „ ei, and irreg. into f„ 

lo »» »» 1 9» 

lA „ „ ei, OTjA] „ 

Itt f, >. 7»l *f 

o »» >» O] „ 

U », V U| „ 

UA „ „ UAf „ 



MakiBjS hioad. 


AT 


mto 


A 


AO] 


»> 


AO 


ei,or 


r >« 


eA 


eo] 


»> 


eo 


9» 


tt 


»» 


1^1 


*» 


lA 


TW? 


j» 


|tt 


01 


If 


O 


ttT 


»> 


u 


IIA| 


» 


UA 
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treated the subject adopted different systems, aooordinff as they 
thought they could best show the peculiar changes of m classes 
of Irisi nouns. Haliday adopts 7 ; Connellan 6 ; Neilson 4 ; 
CyKeamey — ^in his MS. copy of Irish Qrammar, now in the 
Hudson Collection of MSS. in the Boyal Irish Academy — 4. 
The system adopted by (yXearney is substantially the same 
as that adopted oy CKDonovan ; and so is, with very little dif- 
ference^ th^ adopted by Connellan the same as tliat of both ; 
the one, as Connellan, embracing under the heading of a sixth 
declension, nouns that have by O'Donovan been cbSsed as ex- 
ceptions to the third; and Kearney classes under one de- 
clension, nouns which (yDonovan places under two* 

I have adopted the number and order of declensions as laid 
down by O^Donovan ; first, because I consider bis the most 
philosophically correct ; and secondly, in order to establish a 
fixed number of declensions in the language, treated in a re- 
gular way, and not to have Irish Grammar a fickle unsettled 
thing. 

Section IL 

FIBST DBOLBNSION:— R0LSS« 

The first Declension comprises all nouns that, in the nomi- 
native singular, have, before the^^ki^ consonant or consonants, 
the last vowd broad— {he.f a, o, or u). This vowel is called 
the *^ characteristic/' as it shows, generally speaking, the de- 
clension as well as the gender, whidi are a sufficient index of 
the character or nature of the noun. 

Hence all nouns of this declension are masculine. (See Bule 
S, for knowing the Gender of abstract nouns). They take, 
in the genitive case singular, after the characteristic, another 
vowel, ], the insertion of which produces what is called by 



Any of the liquids connected with a mute or another liquid in the 
same, or succeeding syllable, requires, in order to prevent niatus, the 
sounding of a short vowel to connect itself and the mutes. This is a 
general rule. Hence there is no use giving a list of all such liquids 
and mutes. They are called by Grammarians " non coalescing letters" 
as lb, I5, tib in bo^tb, &c. &c. Hence, too, when a short vowel comes 
between a mute and liquid or two liquids, it is, for brevity of expression 
thrown out, and the noun or word suffers syncope, as in cacatiac, gen. 
of cACAiti; throw out the a between the c and n, and we have cacjiac • 
so 5«Ai)AiijAil, gen. seAijAtijAlA, by syncope seADAiijU. 
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Irish Grammarians '^ attenuation/' on account of the blender 
sound thus given to the final syllable of the word. 

Examples : bocc^i?, a poor person ; AipAbl^i), a AmpUUm ; 
n)A\KC^Cy a rider ; boitb, a tahU* 

Ex. 1st, — Bocc^t)- 

Angular. PluraL 

Nominative, At) hocc^x) Nom. ija boccA^t) 

Genitive, Ai) bocc^|i) Gen. ija nj-bocc-^i) 

Dative, 7 (b6) , , . , Dat. I(b6) , . , ^ 

Ablative, 5 (6) ^ ipboccai, ^^^ j ^ ^^j t)A bocc^o^ib 

Accusative, ai) bocc^i) Ace. t)^ hoccSx\t) 

Vocative, a bocc:&|t) Voc. Abocc^oA 

Example of a word beginning with a vowel, showing the 
initial changes which a noun (mas.) of that class undergoes 
through the different cases. 

9lipAb4i9. 
Singular. Plural. 

Nom. At) C-A1pAb4l1) 1)A b-At1)Ab4]1) 

Gen. ^ A19 Ati)Ab'ei]i9 i)A i)-AipAb4i) 

D. or Ab. bo 't) Ati)Ab:&i) bo pA b-^^^^^'^i^A^b 

Ace. A1) C-A1pAb^19 T)A b-A1pAb^]1^ 

YOC. A AlpAb'Sl]!) A At1)Ab:&1)A 

Simple Forms. — without the article. 

S^AftCAc. Bdftb. 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural* 

Nom. ti)A|tcAc. ipAitcA]5e. Nom. boytb. bo^jtb. 

Gen. ti)A|tcA|5. n)A|tcAc. Gen. bo||tb. bo|tb. 

Dat* ipAjtcAc. ipA]tCA]3ib. Dat. bo|tb» bojtbAYb. 

Ace. Tt)A]tCAC. Tt)A|tcA]5e. Acc. bojtb. boi]tb. 

Voc. ti)A]tCA]5 ti)A|tCACA. Voc. bo]|ib bo]tbA. 

Under these four examples, all the various kinds of nouns 
belonging to this declension may be classed. 

Erom them we perceive the Nominative and Accusative with 
the Dative and Ablative Singular, end in the same form ; the 
Gen. and Voc.Singular with the Nom. and Ac. Plural,are almost 
always alike. I say, almost always, as nouns ending in ac 
make the Gen. and Voc. Sing, in A15, and the Nom. and Acc. 
Plural, in A]5e. Hence by knowing the Nom. Gen. and Dat. 
we know the rest. 

PARTICULAR RULES FOR THE FORMATION OF THE CASES IN 

NOUNS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. 

The Genitive Singular is formed from the Nom. Sing, by 
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" aitenvation" u e. by adding ] to the final vowel of the last 
Bvllable, as N. hocz^x), O. hocc\\x). Bat noans ending in Ad 
change c into ^ a letter of the same organ, after attenuation ; as 
Tt)4^ncAi3 gen. of ti)AncAc. 

The Dat. sing, is like the nominative : the initial changes 
which the nonn undergoes, have been accoanted for under the 
heading-^^^ira^MHi and Eelipns. B> for example, the initial 
of bocc^t)^ is in the Dat. and Ab. sing, eclipsed by to, a letter 
of the same organic sound, — because the word of which it is 
the initial, is preceded by the article and preposition. 'C, pre* 
cedes Ati)Abai), in the nom. case siug. ; because the noun is 
mas. and preceded by the article. Tj^ is very likely, placed here 
for euphony — just as we find it in the French " a-t-il." 

The Vocative singular, must have the attenuated form. 
Hence if the word have it not originally, it must in the voca- 
tive receive attenuation ; if it have ; it retains it. Hence in 
the first declension, we find the Yocative singular like the 
Genitive, whUe in the second, we shall find it, most generally, 
like the Nominative. 

The Nominative plural is like the Genitive singular :— The 
Genitive plural like the Nominative singular, except that when 
the art. is expressed, the initial letter is eclipsed, if capable of 
eclipsis. But from the 3rd. example (page 28,) we find, the 
Nominative plural of nouns that end in ac, is formed from the 
Genitive singular by adding e. 

As a general Eule : — ^The Dative plural is formed, not only 
in this, but also in the other declensions from the Nominative 
plural, whenever the latter is unlike the Genitive sing., but 
when like it, then the Dat. plural is, generally speaking, formed 
from the Nom. sing, by adding A]b. 

The Irish speaking people would consider it affectation in a 
person if he were to pronounce this last sellable in the dative 
plural. It is not however, inelegant to do so ; nay, it is sometimes 
so spoken, just now, in many parts of the country. The termination 
2B> always retained in the written language. 

From the fourth example we perceive that, words of one 
syllable, in which the final broad vowel is sounded long, are 
masculine, and of the first declension. There are however ex- 
ceptions to this, as l^n), a Aandf which is fern, and of the 
second. 

The characteristic mark of this declension, as has been. 
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already, noticed, is the taking, in the genitive of y after the 
final broad vowel. Now some words of one syllable, however, 
appear exceptions to this rule : for, though of the first decleu* 
sion, they assume quite a different form, in the genitive, from 
other nouns of the same declension. Nevertheless, the rule is 
still true, of them also ; for instance, ceA]te. Justice ; should, 
properly speakingt in the genitive, form ceA]]tc, but it is found 
to be ce]|tc and c]|tc : — now the ^, which it gets by attenuation 
must, in order to show the case in which it is, be freely sounded; 
and this sounding of the ], assumes such a dominant influence 
over the other two accompanying vowels, that the value either 
of one, or of both is, entirely, lost to the ear. Hence, then 
for the sake of brevity, it has been written ce^ftc, or c|^ 
since the sound is still the same as if written ce4]|tc. 

Hence then monosyllables of the first declension, speUed 
with the diphthongs eA, or eu, change eu, or e^, (when the 
6 is accented,) — ^into 6] in the genitive; when short, or un- 
accented, into, e] and sometimes into } alone, as ^at), a bird; 
Gen. fe|t) * 1?eu]t, ffrass ; Gen. y^hy^ ; ijeul, a cloud ; Gen. i)6]l ; 
9eA|tc, etrengih s Gen. i>e]|tc, or i)]|ic ; ^e^jt, a man ; Gen. 
f]|i; ceA^^a/iead; Gten. c]v ; ^a9, aje>^9^; Gen. p|^. 

Ced, a/off, makes cede in the Gen. 5led^ nwe ; 5I] a]6 ; 
DeAc, an individual, is indeclinable. 

Hence, also, monosyllables spelled in the nominative sin- 
gular with ]A, ]0, make the genitive in e|, ex., \aT5> ^ fi^^^ 
gen. sing., §if 3 ; f|ol, seed or triie, gen. sing, fjl ; ii)Ac a 
son; makes ti)]c, and cojiy^, a bodf ; cu^itp in the gen. case 
singular. 

Most of these monosyllables form the nominative plural 
regularly ; but there are a few that take an increase of a or 
CA, ex. |*]ol, nom. plural, f]olA ; peA9, a pen, plural peA^A; 
r)hu\, a cloud, nom. plural i^eulcA. A few dissyllables form 
the nominative plural in this manner, and besides suffer con- 
traction, whenever a vowel comes between any of the liquids 
I9 Ti), 1), ]t, and a mute, or between two liquids, as leA6-A|i, 
a book; gen. leAb-A]|t, nom. plural leAbAjtA, and by syncope 
ieAbrtA — the vowel a between b and ]t being left out : so 
ubAll, an apple, nom. plural ubAlA, by syncope ublA ; bo|tuf , 
a door, gen. sing. tyojnt\x, pl^ral, bo]|if e ; caUip of the first 
and fifth declension, makes cAlA]ri) and caIi^ai) in the gen. 
sing., and caIca in the nom, plural. 
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Section III. 

SECOND DECLENSION. HOW THE CASES ARE FORMED. 

Contains nearly all the feminine nouns in the language. 
Hence^ proper names of women; names of creatures of 
the female sex ; names of countries, rivers, trees ; all nouns 
in 55, most of those nouns that have ] in the nominative 
case singular before the final consonant or consonants^ are 
of this declension. 

It is distinguished by its taking in the cenitive case 
singular an increase of e, called, because e is a sfender vowel, 
the slender increase. 

Examples — ^pfeffc, f, a worm ; s^ijtf eAC, t, a yeung grown 
tip girl; xeAn)ji6^ siamroci. 

Singular Plural 

Nom. Ai> p^]fc. Nom.i)Ap6l|xe 

Gen. t»A p§]|xe Gen. ija b-pe||x 

Ace. Ai) p^ifc Ace. i)A p^ifce 

Voc. A p!fe]]x Voc. A p^ifce 

3^1|ifeAC, A young grown up girl. 

Nom. At) S^iTiteAc Nom. x)a 5^]|tf eACA 
Gen. T)A S^iT^tlSe Gen. ija i?5^1pr®AC 

Ab!" 5} '^ ^s^ii^nS 5b!" ? } ^^ s^inreACAib 

Ace. Ai) 3^1K®^^ ^c^' ^^ s^ijifeACA 
Voc. A i^ififiS ^o®* ^ s^lltfeACA 

SeAiD|i65, Shamrock. 

Singular Plural 

Nom. A!) c-feAn)|t65 Nom. ija f eAfi)ri65A 
Gen. t)A teAn)]v6|3e Gen. i)A feAHj|i63 

Ace. At) c-feAiDfids Ace x)A |-eAii)ii65A 

Voc. A f eATi)|i6]5 Voc. a f eAii)|i65A 

By these examples we find the genitive takes an increase of 
e, and, to conform to the rule " slender with slender,*' &c., a 
slender vowel ] is, if required, made to go immediately before 
ir in the preceding syllable. Hence, 65 is, as we see above, 
changed into 0130, ac into Aige, and eAc into 130, in the 
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genitive singular. Hence, monosyllables, as ]*Iac, a rod; 
Uiti), a hand ; become in the genitive singnlar, fU^te, of a 
rod ; Ui]ii)e, of a hand ; having y inserted before the final 
consonant which precedes the increase. Those nouns that 
have -] as the characteristic, take only e, as, hh^n^, gen. hh\n)e ; 

SttA]ii7, gen. |:tiAifi)e ; c]|t, gen. qyte. By observing how the 
eclension is gone through, the cases that are alike can easily 
be known. 

The dative and ablative singular, are formed from the geni- 
tive by dropping the increase, as bo'i) c-f eATi7|id|5 ; by 
dropping e from the genitive f eAii)|i5|5e, we have feAipftdij. 

The vocative must have attenuation. Hence, it is formed 
from the genitive by dropping e. 

Nominative plural — Genebal rule — First — ^Those nouns 
that have \ as the characteristic, form the nominative plural 
like the genitive singular, as fCAOic, f, a flight of birdsj gen. 
sing. fCAO^ce, nom. plural, ^cAo^ce. 

There are two other forms which some nouns of this declen- 
sion often assume, viz. : a^a and aca. 

Nom. Singular. Oenitive. Nom. Plural. 

cu^f, f, a case ; cu]fe cu]feApA. 

b]b, f, breast^ thenipple ; b|be bjbeApA. 

PIf , f, pea ; pife pir^ApA. 

SfetiS^~l r<^oy^ J. throat : rcoise TC0|5eA^A. 

So nouns ending in e\n) have only this form, 
as l^]ti7, f, a leap ; plural lejti^eApA 

clA]f , f, a sand-pit ; clA|fe, clAjf eACA. 
c\\i^\x)y* f, a meadow, or bog island; 

cluA^pe, cloA^i^eACA; 
and clttA^i^ce. 
bA]]tc, f, a clod; bA^jtce, bA]|tceACA. 

fCjtAic, f, a scraio ; f citA^ce, |*C|tA^ceACA. 

Secondly : — Those nouns of this declension that have the 
characteristic vowel, broad (viz. : a, o, or u), form the nom* 
inative plural from the nominative singular by taking a broad 
increase, as : — 



Ex. of nomu of 
the aeoond de- 



Ez. of nonna of 
fhe second de- 
clension that form ^ 
the nom. plural 
in ACA 



• I find in paee 99 of O'Donovan's Irish Grammar, cluA]n giFen 
down as belonging to the third declension. It appears to belong 
more properly to the second, and I have found it so on makings 
reference to other authorities. 
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inSe^Q^ a daughter, nom. plaral |i;$eAi}A 
pe-^coj, apeahen^ „ peACd5A 

5^1 T^r®^* <* jr<w«^ girl, „ S^mr^c a 

cor, /«>^ w COfA 

Cp]!, C^^ij ,^ C]0|tA 

so cftty though having the characteristic slender^ makes qofiCA 
in the nom. plural. Many also take in the plural the form 
ACAy as flACf a rod; flACACA, &c. 

The Genitive plural is like the nominative singular* It has 
very commonly the final vowel in the last syllable, broad. 
Hence, if the nominative singular have the characteristic 
slender, it is omitted where it can, in order to form the geni- 
tive plural^ as fUA^ti), a sound; genitive plural, da 6-^uAtn* 
Hence, too, those nouns that form the nominative plurnl, in 
eA^A, form the genitive plural from it by dropping the final a; 
as, nominative plural, t)A te]fi)eA$A; genitive plural, i>a 
l^]T9eA^. This formation of the genitive plural is not much 
minded by modern writers of the Irish language. 

There are a few monosyllables spelled with eA, cu, or ]A, 
which, in forming the genitive singular, they change into e], 
ill conformity with what has been said in the preceding section, 
on these same diphthongs; but iliey form the nominative 
plural regularly — ^Examples : — 

c^teAf, f, bailie^ gen sing. c]te]fe, nom. plu. cjteAfA. 

Cjiioc, f, endj „ cti^ce, „ citpcA. 

ceAjtc, f, hen, „ ce||tce orc||ice,, ceAjtCA. 

Section IV. 
THIRD deglensiok: how the cases of its nouns are formed. 

To the third declension belong all nouns in 6ftt, a|1, A||t, 
Acc, and all verbal nouns without exception. This declension 
is known by its taking a broad increase (a). 

ExAliPLEs — ^SUi)tt|5ce6i|i, Saviour: c^]li&eACC, virtue 
nfolA.6, praise. 

Note — The learner shonld not store his memory with all these rules 
and their exceptions: better is it, by far, to learn the leading 
portions, the declensions of nouns, the conjugations of Terbs, &c. ; 
and then after thus knowing something of the grammar to see what 
are exceptions to the broad, plain features of the language ; to learn 
why and when they become exceptions. 
3 
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Esample ofNtmnt ending in 6||t. 

Sl^ou]3ced]]t^ a Saviour, 

Sififfular. Plural. 

Kom. Ai)SUi)tti5ce5||t, Nom. ija SUt)tt|Jcea]]tt8e, 
TAeSamour. the Saviourt, 

Gen. At) SU!)ttT2;cedfiA. Gen. ija Slai)u]§ce6||i, or 

Abl." rji'^ t>SU!)m5ce5i|i. j^^JiIJ^J^a SUi?ui3ce6iriib 

Ace. At) SlAi)U]5ce6|7i. Ace. i)a SUpa^Jced^iti&e. 

Voc. A Sl^tn»15ced||t. Voc. a SUi>tt]5ce6]|iibc. 

Etample of Feminine Kaum ending in acc. 

c^flf beACC^ viriue. 

Singular. Plural. 

Norn. A^o c4iili8eAcc. Nom. ija c:^]l]6eAccA. 

Gen. -QA c^|l]6eAccA. Geu. i)a 5-ca]lj8eAcc. 

D. or Jfbol J _ ^, ,,^ . Dat. (bo*) ,|^ . v 

^b. \ oj ^ S-c^Ul^Acc. ^jj I ^|DA3-c^lllbeACCAi5. 

Ace. At) c^]l6eACc. Acc. ija ca]l]8eAccA. 

Voc. A C^]l]6eACC. Voc. a C:dl]l]6eACCA. 

Example of Verbal Nouns, (without the article.) 





ti>oIa8^ 


praise. 




Singular. 






Plural. 


Nom. n)olA6. 






n)olcAf praisei. 


Gen. ii)olcA. 






n7olA6. 


Dat. n)olA6. 






TU0lcA]b. 


Acc. ti)oIa6. 






TijolcA. 


Voc. tooIaS. 






rbolcA. 



By these examples we perceive all the cases of the aii^iilar 
namber are alike^ except the gen. — ^In the plur. the Noou Acc 
and Voc. are the same ; the Dat. and tih. are, as in every other 
declension, alike, and formed from the Nom. plural. 

Most Bouns terminating in acc, that express an abstract 
idea, have, as in all other languages, no plural : bat a few, 
such as ti)aIIacc, a curse s c^a^fljbeAcCy virtue ; admit a plural. 
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By the Gen. Sing, we know the declension to which a noun 
belongs. A broad increase is the distinguishing mark of the 
third declension. Hence (a) is added to the nom. to form the 
genitive, as c^]lj6eAcc, Nom. c^\l]6eAczA, Gen. If the last 
vowel in the final syllable be ), it is dropped in accordance 
with the role : ^^slender with slender, and broad with broad/' 
and A added, to form the Gen. Ex. Sl^t)u|56e5|m N. SU- 
f7U]3ce6fiA9 G. ; bl]A8A^i9, N, a year ; bliA6At)A, G. of a year. 

A few nouns of one syllable, spelled with the diphthong \o^ in 
the Nom., take eA in the Gen. sing* Ex. b]oc, life ; gen. 
beACA, of life ; ^of, knowledge \mtxi. feA|*A, of knowledge. 
7^o]l, the willy makes coIa in the gen. ; fu|l, blood; gen. 
ItoIa ; Ti)a]]t, tie sea ; gen. n)AjiA. 

Other nouns classed by some grammarians under a separate 
declension make the Gen. sing, terminate in ac^ They are 
not many : hence it is not necessary that they sliould consti- 
tute a separate declension. Ex. cACAf ^t, a cily ; gen. CACAftAC, 
and by syncope cACftAc, Dat. CACA||t ; So, CAOftA, a eheep ; 
CAO|tAc, in the gen. ; CAOftA|3» Dat.» &c. : co|td|i), a crown ; 
gen. co|tdi)Ac ; and by syncope CftooAc, Dat. co)i5;t) and 
C|td|i9, &c. 

Ail verbal nouns that end in a6, eA6, tt5A6, form the gen. 
sing, like the past part of the verb, from which they are formed: 
Ex. ii)oIa8, praise ; gen. n)olcA, of praise^ Now n)olcA is also 
the past part of the verb, n)o\^, lo praise; f]i)eA8, stretching y 
gen. fiDce; and f^ijce, is the past participle : so, ^l^ijujAb, 
salvation, gen. rl^i)U]3ce,=past part., t9^i>tu5A6, an explana- 
tion, gen. ti)^f^5ce=past part, in form. 

* Nicholas O'Kearoey, a most disttnguished Irish scholar, is of 
opinion, from his very great knowledge of ancient and modern Irish, 
that those nouns ending in the nominative in 1T^, formed originally, 
the Genitive, bj taking simply, a broad or slender increase, and not 
the modem ending ac: v* g. UfAn^* a flame ; formed the Genitive, 
lAr«^ltte, and not UfAtwic, — contractedly Un^Ac ; »o bAin, the oak ; 
OAttA and not bAtUc* This appears very naturally, from the rules of 
analogy, to have been the case — ^yetit is further shown by him, from 
the fact that bA^tS ^^ ^^^ compound word which designates the famous 
county of the Gurra^, makes the Gen. not bATtAC> but bAftAy as 
CilUbAtu;=Kildare. Henceas the Gen. ending aiia, in the compound 
form, is handed down since that c]U, or church wm first founded, 
ttAtiA, and not bATtAc, appears to have been the original Genitive. 
If then this simple form of the Gen. in nouns of this class, were 
adopted, it would render more uniform, and therefore more easy, 
the third declension. 
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As by syncope the vowel that comes between the mute and 
liquid, or between two liquids, is taken away, so words thus con- 
tracted are lengthened again by inserting between the same two 
consonants, the vowel omitted, a or any other : Ex. a8|ia8, 
adoration ; gen. a8a|ica, of adoration ; co6\^6, sleep / gen. 
cobble A, of sleep. 

The Nom, plur. — in most nouns of this Declension is like the 
Gen. sing. This is chiefly true of all verbal nouns and of many 
that have endings like them, yet for greater emphasis some 
nouns take an additional syllable, — i)a, in forming the plural : 
as, niuc, a stream ; Gen. Sing. f|iocA; Nom. Plur. fftocA, 
or ritocA^A. 

feut nouns terminating in 6i|t form the Nom. Plur. from the 
Nom. Sing, by adding i6e. Those that make the Gen. sing, in 
AC, form the Nora, plural, from that Genitive by adding a, 
Ex. cACAt|t, Gen. cacjiac, Nom. Plural cac|iaca. 

So ACAiji, a father ; which makes the Gen. singular, ACA|tA, 
or ACA|t ; and to^ca]|i, a mother ; b|i^cA]]t, a brother ; make 
the nom. plur. A|C|te and A|C]teACA, Dat. Aicfijb, or A]CfteA- 
CA]b ; Tij^]C|ie, TO^]CfieACA, and Dat. nj^icjiib or n>A]ctteA- 
CA]b, &c.^ 

The Gen, plural must, as I said in treating of it in the second 
Declension, have i\iQ final vowel in the last syllable, broad; 
Hence as in that declension so in this, whenever the plural 
nominative ends in eA^A the Gen. is formed by dropping the 
final A. 

Hence personals in 5]|i form the Gen. plural in 6ftAc, and 
those that in the same Nom. plural end in ce or t\, roundenitin 
the Gen into eA6 ; as ija b-c^]i)ceA6.* Yet the general ten- 
dency of modern usage is to form the Genitive Plural of all 
nouns in Irish like the Nom. Sing. 

A few nouns are of i\\Q first and of the ^^/r/^ Declension : — 
as b|tefceATt), a judge ; n}<A]tejAf, goodness, &c. 

Section V, 

FOURTH DECLENSION. 

Comprises nouns that end in A]6e, u|8e, A]|te, ^i>^ of the 
mas. gender only ; and those terminating in a, o, e, } of either 
gender. 

This declension is distinguished by taking no increase in 
the Genitive singular. 

1 Donlevy's Catechism, page 92. Third Edition. 
• O'Donovan. 
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Example, ^|$^A]ti)A>' Lord* 

Singular, PluraL 

INom. At) cigeAfiijA* Nom. ija qJeA|it)Ai6e, ^i* A^<2f. 
Gen. Ai) ci5eA|io a. Gen. ija b-c|5eA|ti)A8. 
D. orfbol, D.or fbol ^^ 

Ab. i 6j^^»3«^^t)A.j^b. i 5I i)A qseAHDAibiB. 

Ace. Ai) c|3eA|it)A. Ace. pA c|5eAiti)A]6e. 
Toe. A c]3eA|ii)A. Voe. a qseAjt^A^be. 

In this declension, all the cases in the singular number are 
alike. 

In the plural : — obneral rulb. The nominative plural is 
formed by adding \6e to the Nominative singular. Yet if the 
word end with e, in the Nom. singular the vowel e, is omitted 
and ]6e added to form the plural v. g. r^|$e, ring ; Nom. 
plur. ^^|5]8e.^ 

Monosyllables and dissyllables that end in e, or ] in the 
Nora. sing, form the Nominative plural by changing into ca 
the final e^ when the letter preceding it, is a liquid, as :— 

Singular. PluraL 

ce^ije, ze\r)ze. 

bAile, bA]lce. 

When, however, the preceding letter is a vowel^, or, gene- 
rally speaking, an aspirated mute, then the Nom* plural is 
formed by aspirating the c, thus assumed before e, Ex : — 

Singular, PluraL 

fAO], a man of letters. fAO]ce. 
c]to]8e, c|U)|8ce. 

cedl|tu]6e, cedl|tu]6ce. 

St]ci)d, a commandment ; makes A]ceAt)cA; buii^e, a person; 
bAO)i)e. 

The Genitive pluraP in this declension too, has abroad full 
ending. Hence when the Nam. plural has the termination ze 

' Spelled according to some z]A}it)A=zTv^»ff9t, (Greek,) =:Herr, 
(German) : modem spelling has it ci5eArti)A ; hence I adopt this latter, 
as it is more in use, and more in accordance with the hest authorities. 

> This final e, in this and other declensions, is, it may he said, 
quiescent in the plural. Hence it is, as would appear, very properly 
omitted by some writers. 

« O'Donovan. 
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or ct> it is changed, as in the last declension, into ceA6, as i)a 
Ti)-bA|lceA8 ; but cefnce makes te^rye^Sn omitting the c. 
Connellan makes the Genitive plural of these nouns, like tlie 
Noffi, singular, and perhaps, indeed, it is the better way as the 
tendency of usage, seems to lead, at present in that way. 

Section VI. 

FIFTH DECLENSION. 

Comprises nouns that end in a, e, a}x), of the feminine 
gender, making the Genitive singular end in ao* 

Example, pe^nf a, f. a person. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom, Ai) peAfifA. Nom. t)a peAfif aija. 

Gen. DA peA]t|*AT). Gen, i)a b-peAitfAij. 

D. or ( bo") > 1 D. or ( bo ) ,. 

Ab. i 6) ^^'}^^^T^^^' Ab. \ 6 1 ^^ K^nr^t)^!^ 

Ace. A1) peAflf A. Ace. t)A peA|tfA1)A. 

VoC, A peAjlfA. VOC. A peAjtf A1)A. 

So are declined ceAC|tAti)A, f, a quarter ; cori^o^itf a, f, a neigh-' 
lour", cu]|*le, f, tf^f/*<?; b]le, i, flood; 10173A, f, a nail-, 
plural, ]0ij3Ai)A, and by syncope |oi)5t)A ; l^t^AipA, f, a mar- 
ried eoujile, &c. 

The Dat singular is formed from the Gen. sing, by attenu- 
ation, or placing } after a in the last syllable. 

The Nom. plural is formed from Uie Gen. sing, by adding 
A. The following are exceptions, 5nAlA, a shoulder ; plural 
3UA|lle and 5UA]UeACA ; Iaca, a duck ; Nom. plural Iaca]t); 
leACA, a cheek ; plural leACA^peACA ; AbAf p, a river ; the correct 
plural of which should be AbADA, and contractedly Abi^A, but 
it is written A^bpe ; I suppose because a final has a curt sound 
it was thrown into e, and then ] placed in the preceding syb 
lable, according to the rule slender with slender. 

Some proper names are declined after the form of this 
declension : — 

e>)jie, Ireland ; 9K)\uhA, Munster -, 9llXhA, Scotland ; Sac- 
]*Ait), England; 3l]tA, Aran. 

Section VII. 

SYNOPSIS op THE FIVE DECLENSIONS OF IRISH NOUNS. 

Showing at one view how the Genitive Singular, and the 
Nominative Plural of all kinds of nouns are formed. 
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7IR8T DSCLENStON. 



81, before the final consonant of the last pliable is changed 
into A\, o into o], u into uf, in the genitive singular, and 
j^coninative pland, as 

Singular. Plufal. 

Nom^ Oen. Nam* 

5Ab-A|i, m, A]|i, a goat; Ayi^ 
Tt;eA6-ot)y m^ o\x)^ the mean [middle i) o\r^. 

bo|t-ttf, m, tt]f, a door ; u^f . 

n)A|tc*AC, m, A]^9 a rider; A|j;e* 

Exceptions : leAbAm m, a]^ a book ]tA. 

uh'^l, m, A]l, an apple; Ia., &c.. 

SECOND DECLENSION COMPRISES TWO CLASSES 07 VODVS. 

First — ^These that have in the nominative case singular, 
the last vowel in the final syllable slender, as 

bufl^ f. le^ an element; le. 

p6]|x^ f. e, a iDorm, a beast; e. 

But P15-11), f. \x^i by syncope, ije, a fenny \ i^aca, t^e. 

And be|l> f. be|lle^ a lathe ; Ica^a. 

So te]Ti), f. a leap \ jifeiii), i. power, sway ; p^ittc, f. afield; 
8fc,y from the nominative plural in a^Ai or eA^A. But 
co]U^ a wood ; makes co^llce. 

Second — Those that have the last vowel in the final 
BjUable, broad, as. 

5eAU-Ac^ f. A]$e; the moon ; aca. 

fmii^€65, f. eo]5e, a toindow ; e65A. 

qA]i, f. C]|ie, comb; C]A|ia. 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

r A]tAc-A]Yt^ f. -|tA (contractedly for A]tA,) an auger; |tA. 
ii7eAb-A]l^ f. Ia, subtlety ; Ia. 

frujtcACb, f. AcbA, convfort ; ACbA. 

t^of, f. leAfA, a fort; leAfA. 

I] A^3, a physician, makes leA5A in the plural. 
But5|ie]it)f. 5]teATi)A, a bit; 3|ieArt)A0A 

Nouns in of|t as 3it|Of*o||i; m. 0]tA, a fryingpan; 6]|i]6e. 
^c-Ain 1 father ; m. A]tA. A^qie, or AifcpeACA. 

TD^tc-A]^/ Tnother ; f. a^ia ny^t\ie,otrt)^t\i%ACA 

1^1 ji, f. a w«re. U|tA6. U|tACA. 
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"Nona. 



TERBAI4 K0CK8. 

Singular, 



Verbal C5T^^-^3^^' °^- lovin^i; 
Nouns, j "'f^^' °^- ^''^i*^' 



Gen. 

•CA, 



FOURTH DECLENSION. 



Nominative. 
qseAjiijA, 

cUbA]|te^ 
ceAt)U]3e, 
fijATt)Ai8e, 
ceAD5-A, 

So fAOf. 



Singular. 



m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

f. 

m. 



Genitive, 
same 
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a lord ; 
a garden; 
a babblers 
a merchant: 
a swimmer; 
a tongue; 



Plural. 
Nom. 
u]5ce. 

CA. 
CA. 

Plural, 
Nominative. 
c]5eA|ti)A-]6e. 

ceApu|3ce. 
ce. 

CA. 



a learned man ; ^AOjce. 

But bA^le m. a town ; l6|i^e f. a shirt ; make bAflce, 
bA]lieACA; l6]i)ce, and l6]i^ceACA in the plural: others as 
c]fbe, m. treasure^ plu. c|fb] ; Polite,/, a pair, plur. 
pemi ; and p6i]tfe, yi a perch in length, pfe||ip. bu]i)e 
makes Nom. Plur. bAO]i)e. 



t IITH LECLEN8ION. 



person ; 

a married couple ; 



A9A. 
APA. 



peATtv^A f. a5 

lA1)ATbA^ f. A^, 

So are declined cu|fle, t pulse; ty\\e^ {. flood ; 5AbA, m- 
a smith. But AbA]i), f. a river; makes Nom. .Plur. A|bt)e 
and AfboeACA ; juaIa, f. a shoulder : plu. 3uA]lt)e and 5ua|1- 
DeACA; leACA, f. cheek, Nom. Plur. le^cne and le]Ct)eACA; 
Iaca, a duck ; makes lACAfp in the nominative plural. 



Nom. 

beAi^> f. a woman, 
b6, f. a cow, 
b|i6, f. a quern, 



Section VIII. 

IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

Sing lur. 



Gen. 

bo, 
bfid. 



bjitt or b|iO]p, f. fcomb^ b|tu|pe, bfiop, 
cA0|tA, f. a sheep, caojiac, 
ceo, m. a fog, C|ac, cedjj, 



Dat. 

inOAO]. 

bo]t). 

b|i6]i). 

b|io|5« 

CAO|tA. 

ceo. 
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Nom. 
ci)0, f. a nut, 
c|t&^ f. lAe earth, 
C|i6, m. a sty or fold, 
cvi, ID. a hound, 
O^A, 6od^ 

5^, m. a ray or javelin, 
56, f. a goose, 
I A, m* a day, 
vcf\, f. A month. 



Gen. 

CIJU], 

cot) or cai>> 
5646, 



o or uA m. a grandson or descendant }x\, ua or o. 



Dut. 

coo* 

C|i6. 

C|id. 

cu]D or coji). 

4)lA, Voc. 4)6. 

5^* 5^1. 



Nom. 
1171^^ women, 

b|t5|i^ce, querns, 
b|toi7i^A, wombsy 
CAOT|t]5, sheep, 
cia6, fogs, 
ci>d, ci)oc^, i»tt/^^ 
C|t&6eAi7A^ earths, 
c|td]ce, folds, 
cup hounds, 
43fee or O^^ce, (?o&. 



Gen. 
bAi), 
bo, 

b|idrj, 

CAOftAC, 

ced, 
ct)o6, 

C|t|A8, 

cri5, 
C01), 



Daf. 

buA|b. 

b|i5]i)cib. 

b|topA]b. 

CAO|tCA|6. 

ceddAjb. 

ci)ocA|b,orci)0]b, 
c|t^beAi)A|b. 
C|t6cA|b* 

COl)A]b. 

4)fetqb. 



5Aece or 5A1, rays or javelins, 5AC,or 5AecA6,5Aib, 5Aeqb. 
56a8]6 or s^ADA, geese, s^Ab, 5&A6Yb,5&Ai)A]b. 

lAece, days, l^ or IaocaS, lAeqb* 

TiT^ofA, months, flJlof, ti)lof*A^b. 



w\, grandsons^ 8fc. 



UA, 



CHAPTER III. 



tt]b, Voc, u]. 



OF ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives are declined in Irish : they agree with their nouns 
in gender^ number, and case. Their place is after the noan^ 
as Ai) YreA|t rt)^\t, the good man. 

Section !• 

OF THE DECLENSIONS OF ADJECTIVES^ THEIR NUMBER. 

There are three declensions of adjectives : — the first after 
the form of the 1st. and 2nd. declension of nouns : — the second 
after the form of the third of nouns, and the third after the 
form of the fourth declension. 
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The Nom. plural takes an iricreaae v-^-troad^ if the last 
vowel of the final syllable be broad ; short, if short. 

Example^ caoI, slender. 

Singular. Plural. 



masculine. 


feminine. 


masculine. 


feminine 


Nom. cAol, 


CAOI. 


Nom. cAoU 


caoIa. 


Gen. cAOfl, 


cAO]le. 


Gen. cAol, , 


CAOl. 


Dat. CAol, 


CA0]l. 


Dat. caoIa 


caoIa. 


Ace. cAol, 


CAOll. 


Ace. caoIa, 


caoIa* 


Voc. CA;]l, 


CAO]. 


Voc. caoIaj 


caoIa. 




Example 2, 


nr\r), fine, tender. 




Singular. 


Plural. 


masculine. 


feminine. 


masculine. 


feminine. 


Noml n)]D, 


rn\t). 


Nom. fbiije. 


TDtue. 


Gen. vi\r), 


iDlije. 


Gen. Ti)]o, 


IDtO- 


Dat. rbiij. 


it)]u. 


Dat. it)]i)e. 


1171 tje. 


Ace. TD]1J, 


ri)10. 


Ace. 11)^1)6, 


iD]De. 


Voc. rir\r), 


n)\\). 


Voc. 11)] oe^ 


rty\r)e. 



In the first example, the Gen. mas. (cao]1,) is attenuated 
according to the 6rst declension of nouns : The Gen. fem« 
takes both attenuation and an increase of e.-*-according ta 
the 2nd. declension of nouns. In the second example— the 
nom. is, already — so to speak — attenuated ; and accotdin^y 
in the Gen, mas. it assumes no change ; while the Gen. feminine 
takes a short increase according to the form of the second de-r 
clension. Hence as the declining of both is substantially the 
same — differing only in the accidental trifle of having a broad 
or slender vowel last in the final syllable, I have classed them, 
contrary to the usual division, only under one declension. 

Adjectives ending in ac, as 3|t^6A6, loving \ are declined 
in the same manner : 

mas. fem. 

Nora. 3|t^Ac, Nom. 5ftA6Ac. 

Gen. 5rt^6A]§, Gen. SfteibAise* 

Dat. 5|i^Ac, Dat. gjt^A];;, &c. 

Monosyllables spelled with ca, eu, take e], in the Gen. ac- 
cording to the declension of monosyllabic nouns of the Ist. 
and 2ncl» declensions. 
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Example, sen]!, 9harp. 

Singular. 

mafeculine. feminine. 

Nom. 5eu]t, i^^K^* 

Gen. Sfe]]i, 3^i]te. 

Dat. sfeuji, 5fe|fi. 

SECOND DECLENSION. 

The second declension following the analogy of the third 
declension of Nouns takes, in the Gen. singular, a broad 
increase^ which is the same all through the plural. To this 
declension belong all Adjectives terminating in 4^tf)A]l, which 
is the same as f atpa]1 : (Latin similis^) and corresponds, in the 
ending of Irish words, to the Latin termination, abilis ; or /y, 
(contractedly for like,) English ; as f U]CATbA]l, princelg ; 
which is thus declined : — 

Singular. Plural. 

Mas. and Fem. Mas. and Fern. 

Nom. flAicATi^A^lf Norn. fU]CATbU. 

Gen. f:lA]CAii)lA, Gen. ]:U]CAii)A]U 

Dat. flA]CATbtt]U Dat. flA]CAtf)lA. 

Of course these Adjectives are syncopated, for, when an increase 
takes place in the Gen. Sing, and Nom. plural, the a before the 
liquid is, according to Bule, omitted, v. g. ^UjcaiijaiI, Gen. fU|c- 
Aii^AUf and bj syncope rUtcAibU, (see note, p. 27.) This ending 
AV^A]\t is often contracted into A)lf and so written, as cuaca|1. 
Genitive cuacaU ; from cuAf, and at9A|U 

THIRD DECUBNSIOX. 

Embraces under it all Adjectives that end in Vowels, Ex. 
fooA, lucky ; which, like an English Adjective, is the same in 
all cases of the singular and plural ; so are declined, bot)^, 
miserable; AOfbA, aged, &c. Exception, be5, makes b] in 
the Gen. and be56A in the plural. 

Section IT. 

ADJECTIVES DECLINED WITH NOUNS. 

Adjectives <;ommencing with mutable consonants, are, when 
declined with Nouns, like them, aspirated ; — if feminine, in 
the Nom. Ace. and Yoc. Singular ; — if Masculine in the Gen* 
and Voc. Sing. ; and in the Nom. plur. "if/* says CDonovan, 
page 113, " the Noun ends in a Consonant.'' 
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At) f eA]t 5eAl| iAe white man ; ax) be^t) rtfiy^t the hig woman. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. M) f cATt jeAl, Nom. i)a tn|t jeAU. 

Gen, Ai) ^iti 5il, Gen. da b-ireA|t i>-5eAl- 

Dat. (do) 'd f eA]t jeAl, Dat. (bo)i)A t:eA]iA]b 5eAU. 

Ace. Ao f eA]t seAl, Ace. ija |:]h scaIa. 

Voc. A ^]ft 5]l, Voc. A ^eArtA 5eAlA. 

Ai) beAi) T^oft^ ^Atf big woman. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Ai) beAi) Tbofi, Nom. pa tdija rt)5ftA. 

Gen. PA Tpp^ Ti7d]|te> Gen. pa ip-bAp rpdrt. 

Dat. (bo) 'p ippAO] Tp6||t, Dat. (bo) pa rpp^]b ipdjiA. 

Ace. Ap beAp Tp6|i, Ace. pA ipp^ ip5ftA. 

Voc. A beAp ip6|]i, Voc. a tpp^ ipoftA. 

The following examples are given to show how Nouns and 
Adjectives beginning with a vowel are declined. 

Example 1^ 65^pAC ^|tb, a tall young man. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. AP r-ds^pAC ^fib, Nom. pa b'OS^pAfg :^7tbA. 
Gen. AP 65^pA]5 ^|[ib. Gen. pa P-65APAC p-^|ib. 
Dat. bo'p os^pAC ^|tb, Dat. bo pa b-^S^P^TSlb ^]ibA. 
Ace. AP c-ds^pAC ^|i©, Ace. pa b-Sj^pAjJ ^itbA. 
Voc. A 63ApA]3 ^]|tb, Voc. a 53^paca ^[ibA. 

Example 2, 5]5 &lu|p, a beautiful virgin. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. AP 6|3 ^lu]pj Nom. pa b-^IS© ^ltt]pe. 

Gen. PA b'0]3e :&la]pe^ Gen. pa !)-6i3 p-Mujp. 

Dat. bo'p 6|3 Mu]p^ Dat. bo pA b-^l5lb ^lu]pe. 

Ace. AP 5i3 ;8^lu]p Ace. pa b-^ise ^Svla^pe. 

Voc. A 6|3 aIu]p, Voc. a 0]^e Alu^pe. 

In modern Irish the Dat. and Ah. cases of Adjectives do 
not — like the Nouns — take the termination ]b. And in con- 
versation the Nouns too^ are seldom graced with this distin- 
guishing mark. 

Section III. 

DEGREES OF COMPARISON : SOMETHING ABOUT THE COMPARA- 
TIVE AMD ABOUT THE SUPERLATIVE. 

There are three degrees of Comparison ; the Positive, Compara- 
tive, and Superlative. The Positive is the simple form of the 
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Adjective, Ex. bjieSiJ, elegant; cm\, tlettder ; 3eAi)Aff>A]l 
amiable. 

The Comparative is formed by prefixing the sign of Compa- 
rison v]oy, to the Genitive singular feminine of the Positive ; 
as from cA0]le^ Gen, sing. fern, of the Adjective, caoI; we 
have, by prefixing ij^of, the Comparative, n^of CAO|le, mare 
slender ; so ^e^y)^n)A]l, Gen. sing. 5eA0ATi)U| Comparative 
v]oy 5eAi)ATblA. 

V]OY, whenever used, is, always, a true and a sure sign for 
knowing the Comparative. But the Comparative is sometimes 
without it ; for, when an assertion in the affirmative is made 
and 1 hat we want, in thnt assertion, to make use of the Com- 
parative degree of the Adjective, then we prefix not D^of, but 
simply the third person singular of the present^ or past tense of 
the Irish substantive verb, " bo beic,'' to be ; as, if 5eAi>Aii)lA 
S^ATi)Uf ^1)^ Se^^At). Bii6 5eA94Tt)U PAb|iu]c *ija U]U|atp* 

But when an assertion in the negative is made, then 
neither D^of, nor ]f, nor bub is used but the simple particle 
of negation vh for the present tense, and x)]oji for the past, 
a^ V] seAijAipU S&ATt)uf 'v^ SeA5Ao: V]oji 5eA0Aii)U 
P^bjiuic 'i)A U]ll]ATt). 

Adjectives in the comparative degree are not declined :— 

Sometimes "be,*' contractedly for be fe "of it/' is added 
to the comparative. Ex. ]f ireA]t|tbe cu r|iJ> Jfou are tie 
belter of that : "Post coraparitivum,*' says Zeuss, Gram- 
matica Celtica, Yol. I. p. £83, "frequens est particula be 
quo videtur respondere latin^, '* eo.'' 

The repetition of the positive, is — after the manner of the 
Hebrews, — as a comparative form in use among the peasantry ; 
Ex. c]t0Tt) c]tort) ; Tt)6|i Ti)5|t. 

The Superlative is formed from the comparative by prefix- 
ing the article to the noun ; as, ai) peA]t ]f 5eAi)AtblA, much 
— as seems — after the manner of the French who form the 
superlative from the comparative by the addition of the 
definite article, as, plus aimable ; le plus aimable. 

It may be said, that in this expression, for instance, If ^ S^^i^n 
IT 5dAi;Aii)U, we find no art. prefixed to the noun, and still it can 
bear the meaning indicated by the superlative degree. True, but 
if we supply the art. (which,* in the above sentence is left under- 
stood,) and say, Ir 6 SeA5Ai) aij &u]i)e jr A]tibd» it puts the sentence 
more in the light of the superlative. Still it must be said, that in 
sentences of this kind, we can know only by the context, whether the 
Adj. be of the comparative or superlative degree. For, if the words 
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be^ b«iltc, of the two ; or be'9 ennin of ^^6 thru ; be placed after 
Afttbe, the sentence will admit the meaning either of a comparatire 
or of a superlative. It is true that the meaning peculiar to the 
superlative is the first that would strike one on reading the sentence ; 
but still it can bear the meaning attached to the comparative. 
Hence in such phrases whenever their meaning maj be doubtful, it 
is better to supply the words that will destroy the ambiguity. 
Hence some Irish Grammarians have thought it necessary to add 
to the superlative form the words A|tib|c, a' oflf; fAi? 6019417, in the 
worlds Sic, &c. But this is not always necessary m the context is 
a sufficient guide. 

There are in Irish many particles, which, like the French 
"bien, trCyfori, extremement i' and the English f>ery, exceed" 
ingly^ 8fc., give to the adjectives to which they are prefixed 
the meaning attached to superlatives. 

Ai>, tery, as, M)-vD^\t, very good^ 

|r]0]i, true, t\o^'n)^\tf tnUy good. 

T^^^pure, '^'S^^^y P^Tely white, 

|t6, very excessively, 710 n)A\t, excessively good, too good. 

f ^]t, exceedingly, f ^|t TbA]c, exceedingly good. 

u|t, very, ( in the depressing setue,) a|t-tnoly very lowly, u|t- 

5|tai)A, very ugly. 

The adjective always follows its noun. There are many 
primitive adjectives in Irish, such as cao]i), Hndi "t^^^fond; 
bttoc, had ; bjAp, strong ; T^dtt, great and the like, which, 
like fi^, fond ; xmxt, bad ; f**y^, great ; Mctff, swift ; unite with 
nouns, verbs, and other adjectives. In this case of course they 
precede the noun. 

U^le signifying " all," follows its noun, in the sense of 
"every," it precedes it: Ex. At) bonyMj u]le, all the world; 
VA bAO]i)e u]le, all the people ; ai) u]le 6u]t^, every body : — 
beA§, good ; b]toc, bad ; |r]o5, white ; i)ua6, new y feAi), old ; 
Sfc. go before, tda^c, good ; olc, bad ; b^i), 5eAl, white ; a|%, 
new ; AOfCA, old; 8fc. come after Nouns. 



H0UN8. 
Section IV. 

COMFASISON OF IRREGULAB APJSGTIVES. 

The following adjectives, which in most languages have do 
regular mode of comparison, are irregular also in Irish, 
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Pontive, 



be^St liUle, 
beAj, good, 
f AbA, long, 




ea9y, ij^of fuf a, ufA, ^f f uf a, ufA. 



Comparmtwe. Superlative. 

ij]Of beAC^ ]f beAC. 

ijjof f A]be, tr F^l^e- 

^or i^^^sreor froisre. 

fOjlUfC, 

i^eAfAj ^f •< ijeAfA. 

CUfCAi tcUfCA. 

f it)5. 
!)^of \or)m^x^, or Aor^i ir lo^njaiije if 

A1)fA. 

t)1of fn]oi)CA, 
i;1or Tp6, 

1 ce6, 



^ovin)}x\r), dear, 

rt)\v]c, often^ 
olc, had J 



^lor It 



If f^^nn- 



9ior 



ceocA. 



ir itjeAfA. 
( red. 
^' (cedcA. 



Section V. 

OT mjaOE&AL A]>/£CTITES : OF NUMERALS APPLISD TO PERSONS 

ONLY. 



YALUE. CABDIXALS. 

1. A01). 

2. bd, 6:^, 

4. ceACA]]t| cefcfte^ 

5. cttis, 

6. ffe, 

7. feACc, 

8. occ, 

9. 1)A0^, 



ORDINALS. 
C6^> A01)Tt)A6« 

bA|tA^ bdfb^b. 
c|ieAf, crtiTpAb 

CeAC]tATt)A6. 

cu]5eA8. 

ffelii)A6, and T6ifeA6, 

feACcrijAb. 

occtbAb. 

Y)Ad]Ti)A6. 
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VALUR. CARDINALS. 

10. be]c, 

11. Aoi)-b6A59 

12. b6 6feA5, 

13. qi]-bfeA5, 

14?. ceACA]]t-b6A5, 

15. cu|5-bftA5, 

16. ffe-bft^s, 

17. feAcc-bfeAj, 

18. occ b^^, 

19. ij^o^-bfeAS, 

20. t:]cce, or ^ce» 

2j^ ( Aoo Vf ricce, or 

( AOl) A]|t ^icc]b 

22. i ^^ ^'^ ^^^' °' 
I bo Ai|i f ]cc]b, 

23 \ ^^^ ^'^ ^^^^^' ^^ 
lz]i] Aiti ^icc|b. 

24. ceACA]]t A*f f |cce, 

25. cu|5 A'f f icce, 

26. ffr Af f lice, 

27. feAcc aY ^|cc6, 

28. occ A*f f ]cce, 

29. 1JA0] A'f }:}tce, 



ORDINALS. 

be]CibA6. 

AOOTb^ b&A5. 

bon)A6 b&A5. 

c|tlri)A6 b&AS, or cfteAf beAj. 

ceACjtAtbAb beA3. 

cu]3ti7A8 b&A5. 

feri)A6 bfeA5. 

feACCipAb-b^Aj. 

occti^Ab b6A5. 

pA0]rbA6 66A5. 

f]cceA6. 

aooH^aS A]]t f ]cc|b. 
bon7A6 Ajft ^jcc^b. 

C|l|TbA6 A]|l f |CC|b 



ceAC|tAti7A6 A]]i ^^ccib. 
cu]5tbA6 A]|i f ]cc^b. 
fferijAb A||i f iccjb. 
f eAccfi)A6 A]]i f icc]b. 
occti)a8 Ai|t f icc]b. 

1)AO]TpeA6 Al|t f]CC]b. 

on fbeic aV T^icce, ancient ^ . • c • -a^w 

81. Aoo ^^^5 A'f f |cce, A0i)ti)A8 bfeAj A]|i f jcc^b. 

40. b^ ricc]b, b^ ^]cc]beA8. 

50. be^cA*]* b^Klcc]b,cA05Ab, be]Crt)A8 a]|i 8^ ^|cc]b. 

60. z\i] f icc]b, c|t] |:iccibeA8. 

70. bejc A'f c|i^ f|cc]b,. be|cii)A8 Ajfi Cfi] f]ccib 

80. c&]Cfie f |cc]b,occTt)05Ab, ce]t\ie f ]CC|beA8. 

90. be]c A^f ce]C|ie y:]C]b, be]CTi7A8 A](i ce|C]ie f]CC]b. 



100. c&Ab, 
200. ba c6Ab, 
300. C]t^ cfeAb, 
400. ce^Cfte c^Ab, 
1000. njile, 
2000. 8Aii7]le, 
8000. cfi] it)]le, 
10,000 be]CiDile, 
1000,000. ii>ill]UD, 



C^AbA8. 

b^ c6AbA8. 

Cft^ C&AbA8« 

ce]C|te c&AbA8. 
ii)]leA8. 
b& ii)]leA8. 
tji) ii)]leA8. 
beic ii)]leA8« 
Ti)]lliiipA8. 
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%or), one; 6^, two, cause aspiration (6^ b-c|t]Ai), tico-t/iirds 
excepted), f e^cc, 7 ; occ, 8; v^o], 9; be]c, ten; cause 
eclipsis and prefix t), to those words whose initial is a vowel.* 
)^]cce,* 20 ; Gen. ^jjCceAb ; Dat. l^icc^b ; N. P. f ]CC]b ; cS^b, 
100; Gen. c^jb, N. P. c6AbA;n?]le makes in the plural 
njjlce. ficce, 20; cfeAb, 100; n)|le, 1000; though plural, 
have a collective signification ; and hence, in Irish, agree with 
a noun in the Sing. Number. Ex. cfeAb bu]i)o, a hundred 
persons \ njile feA|i, a thousand men. 

The ordinals c^Ab, frst; bAftA, second; and c]teAf, 
^iM; aspirate the noun that follows them. £x, ai) c^Ab 
fftAjt, tie first man; ai) cfeAb beAi), the first woman. And 
occTi)A8, whether the noun following it be masculine or 
feminine takes c before it. Ex. ai? c-occTi)A6 ]i)3eAi), the 
eighth daughter. 

N17M1BRALS APPLIED TO PEB80NS ONLT. 

bjf, a pair, Ti)dfi-fe]feA|t, \ seven 

or |-eAcrA|t. ) persons. 

(he]]ic, a couple, occAjt, eight persons. 

\Ut)Art)A]i), a married couple, i)A0i)bA]t) nine persons, 

c|t]u]t, a ^Wc?, three persons, beici)eAbA|i, ten persons. 

ceAt\i^]i, /our persons, b^vji^A^, twelve persons. 
cu|5eA^, five persons, 
J*e|feA^, six persons. 

These words are compounded— b]|% be]]tc and'lAi)ATf)A|t) 
excepted — of the word feA]i and the numerals — 3, 1, 5, (i^ 
7, &c., as ^eifeA]t is composed of ^6, 6, and y^e^^yi^man; 
so bA]t^A3 ^^ contractedly for b-8i-^eA]t-66A5, hcelve men ; 
Hence this form of enumerating is applied to persons only, 
whether male or female, as feifCAji t^eAjt, six men ; fejfeAfi 
bAt), six women. We could not correctly say Ti)6|i-f'e]|*eA]t 
capaI, seven horses. These exceptions, b^|« and be]|tr, as 
the word ^ eA|i enters not into their composition, are connected 
with their own proper substantives. They all govern the noun 
in the Gen, Plural. 



* In general then, bA, 2, aspirates ; 3, 4, 5, 6, neither aspirate nor 
eclipse ; 7, 8, 9, 10, eclipse, both in their simple and compound form, 

* Owen Connellan's Irish Grammar, page 41. 

4 
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Sectioyi VI. 

TARroUS BXAMPLES OF NUMERAL ADJECTIVES AND NOUNS 

HOW THET AGREE : ADJECTIVES EXPRESSIVE OP COUNTRY 

PLACE, CHARACTER, &C., HOW FORMED. 

It maj be nsefal to give an example showing how the 
numerals and their nouns are connected. 



Simple Form. 



Mm. 

&c. 

occ t)-63^uA]5, 
&c. 



Fern. 
MX) 6]3, 

cnl 6156, 

&c. 
f eAcc u-6i3e, 
occ u-6i3e, 

&c. 



c|i| a3^i>Ai3 b6A3, c]t] 6i3e bfe^s, 



1 youth, 1 virgin. 

2 youths, 2 virgins, 
8 youths, 3 virgins. 

&c. &c. 

7 youths, 7 virgins. 

8 youths, 8 virgins. 
&c. &c. 

13 youths, 13 virgins. 

Prom this it appears that Nouns following b;&, 2 ; are 
neither Sing, nor Plur. It is a kind of Dual number. But 
from this solitary instance it cannot follow that there isaDaal 
number in the Irish Language. 

In enumerating, without mentioning the Noun, we say 
A01), 1 ; b6, 2 ; z\i\, 3 ; ceACAiji, 4 ; and not aoij, 6^, 
ce^qte : bA, and cefC|te are used, only when the Noun is 
expressed. 

b6A3, the decimal termination^ is evidently derived from 
be]c, ten. In any number above 10^ the numeral is divided 
and the Noun takes its place before the decimal termination ; 
as, CHI |:]|i b&A3. Here cti]-bfeA3 is divided, and the Nona 
placed between c|i^ and bfeAj;. 

Tlie articulated form of the numeral adjective and noun is 
nearly the same as that of any other adjective and noan. 



Example. 

Mas. Ai) c-Aoi) d3^i)4^c, 

Pem. Ai) Aoi) 6]2;, 

Mas. Au ba d3^uAc, 

Fern. Au b^ d]3, 

Mas. UA zify b-63^t)A]3, 



1 youth. 

1 virgin. 

2 youths. 
2 virgins. 
S youths. 
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Fern. DA qif b-df$e» . t vifgim. 

Mas. i|A feAcc i)*d54it»A]5, 7 jfo«^iU. 

Fera. i>A feAcc ij-^Je, 7 wrgim. 

Mas. DA reAcc i>-d5li9A]$ Ma5, \1 youths. 

Fern. DA feAcc p-5]5e b6A5, 17 vtrgins. 

Adjectives expressive of country, place, character, are form- 
ed from the noan by the addition of ac. 6]tt6, Ireland; 
Gen. &]|teADDf BffieADQAC, a» Irishman ; Sp&]Di)« Spam ; 
S|»^1i9i}«A^> A^IMwiMr^; S^cfADPAC, an Englishman 'f^^* 
6 AC, /oi^iit^ ; rS^lfb^AC, graceful. These have all an ac^u;e sig- 
nification. 

Others that have a passive meaning take the termina- 
tion Ati)A]l9 Hie ; CA|tAbATbA]U friendly ; seADAtbA^l, amia- 
He ; from 5eAD> love ; and AtDA|l.=habili8 (lat.). 

This termination (Ale or ible is also translated by prefixing 
^OD or ID to the past participle of the verb, Ex. )oi)5|i^u|^ce, 
amiable or loveaile, ]0dp5|ta, marriageaJble^ from |od, Jilt and 
f»dfCA past part, of pdf a6, to marry. Some Irish writers 
think this form corresponds to the future passive of Latin 
verbs ; as, fon^^6u^^te> amAndus ; CAb \x toDMA^CA ? 
quid faciendum ? — 

CUAPTBR lY. 

PROVOUNS. 

Pronouns, for the sake of distinction, are usually distribu 
ted into five sorts; to which in Irish is added a sixth ^^ com-' 
pomni*^ pronouns. We shall treat of eaeh separately. 

Section L 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

The personal pronouns are: iDfe, /; cu, thou; ffe, or 6, 
ke ; x\> ^^ 1» *^^ I a°^ ^^^^^ plurals, f^Dj we ; f ]b, you ; f]Ab, 
or ^Ab, they ; Zeuss gives a Neuter Pronoun, eb, it ; Ex. |f 
^^jt 1? n7A]c bAOfb, est m? vobis bonum. 

They are thus declined : — id6, /- 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. iDfe> tiitr®, (emphatie), /, Nom. x\^ w^- 
Gen. fDO» of me, of mine,. Gen. i^i. o»r« 
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Dat. 6 AID, to me J Daf. 6u]0, to us. 

Ace. xt)hy mcy Ace. f f5>or ]^, us. 

Voe, Voc. 

Ab. uA]n?, or l]on),/rom me, or Ab. ua]^, l|o^yro?» «^*, 
wM me, with us 

'Cu, Thou. 

Horn, zxk, thov, Nom. -f^b, ye^K. 

Gen. bo, thy. Gen, bu]t, yowr. 

Dat. bu|c, to the€y Dat. bAo^b, or b^b, to you 

Ace. cu, thee. Ace. |*]b, or ^b, you. 

Voc. cu, or cufA, ^A(?«, Voc. f]bfe, O you. 

Ab. ttA]c,yy<w» ^^(?^, Ab. n^^^hj from you. 

Nom. f6, he^ Nom. ]*|Ab, ^i^y.'^ 

Gen. A, his. Gen. a, ^A^aV. 

Dat. bo, to him, Dat. bo]b, to them. 

Ace. 6, him Ace. ]Ab, ^^d;». 

Voc. , Voc. ' 

Ab. vL^^bdyfrmn him, Ab. vu^h^^ts, from them. 

Si, She. 

Nom. fj, *4^, Nom. f]Ab, they. 

Gen. A, ^^r. Gen. a, Meir 

Dat. b], to her, Dat. b6|b. ^o them. 

Ace. 1, ^^, Ace. ]Ab, them,^ 

Voc. — Voc. 

Ab. uA^bce, from her, Ab. \x^'6y:c^,from them 

When yh, he, or y^, she; refer to nouns which, in the 
English language, are of the Neuter Gender ; they are trans- 
lated by the word ity its, &c., as il, and elle, of the French, 
are, in the like positions. 

Section II. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

Possessive pronouns are only the Genitive cases of the 
personal pronouns, rryo, my s bo, thy; a, his; a, her; A[t, 
our ; bu|i, your ; a, their. 

Of these the Poss. Pronouns Sing. xr)o, bo, a, [his^ aspirate 
the initial aspirable letter of all nouns — no matter of what 
case or gender — which they immediately precede. 
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The Plur, possessive pronoans, Ajt, bun, a, {iheir\ eclipse 
the iuitial of all nouns capable of being eclipsed, before which 
they are immediately placed, without any regard to the case 
or gender of such Nouns. 

The only distinction between a (hu)f a (Mr)^ or a (their), is, that 
A (his), causes aspiration ; a (her), does not ; and a (their), causes 
eclipsis. This is so well known to the ear of the Irish speaking 
community, that when a person says a ctto|6e> it is immediately un* 
derstood from the aspirate sound of c, that it is " his heart, ** which 
is meant by the speaker^ and not her or their heart In like manner, 
the want of aspiration in this— a ctto|8e — shows that it is ** her** heart, 
and the eclipsis makes us see — as in '* a 5-cfto]6e*' that it is their heart 
is meant. a (his), going before Nouns, whose initial is a vowel, 
takes no aspirate, as a a^au}, his soul. 

A (her), does, as a b-Ai7Aii), her soul. 

A (their), takes i), as a T)-Af)An}A, their souls. 

it)o ; bo ; a, Ais ; a, Aer ; a, tAeir ; A|ii our ; are sometimes 
found connected with prepositions, such as with ai) or a, in ; 
bo, to ; le, wit A ; d,/ro9n. 

Singular. 
ATI), in my ; written for a^ nyo, or for a n)\ 
Ab, in tAy ; „ a^ bo, or „ a b\ 

t)A, in Ais or Aer; „ a^ a, or „ ' a. 

Plural. 
i)^|i, in our ; „ a5 A|t, or „ 'p a|i. 



DA, i?i t/ieir ; „ a9 A> or „ '^ a. 

80, bo, to. 

Singular. Plural. 

bort), ^0 tnyy b^fi, ^« c?«r. 

bob, to tAy, 

b^, to Ais or Aer, b^, to tAeir. 

le, vjitA* 

lert), tt?eVA wjy. 
leb, witA tAyn 

Although found thus amalgamated in well* written Irish books 
yet the simpler, and more intelligible way to write such words 
would be, to give the pronoun and preposition separately. 

Section III. 

RELATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, AND DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

There are only three Relative Pronouns in Irish — a, who 
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wkich^ that, ell thai ; ryoc^ wAo, tDhici ; 1)a6, who, not ; 
wklch^ not ; — i)AC is formed probably from t^, fwi^, andl i>oc, 
fcko ; much like nequis in Latin, They are all indeclinable. 

Some Grammarians g}\e down " a^ cfe," as a Relative Pronoun : thej 
might as well say that the word ** person** in English, or'* on," in 
French, was a relative pronoun. It is not true either, to say that 
** ATI," is an ohlique case of the Relative a. Now the n, wWch in 
this case is affixed to a, is the contracted form of fto, the ancient 
sign of the perfect tense, which still is sometimes expressed, though 
the verb which it should point out, be omitted ; and then rather 
than leave it isolated, it has been, by some writers, affixed to the 
relative a, with which it unites in forming a single sound, and gives 
vs the forged oblique case of a. As a proof of the truth of what I 
have said, it is enough to remark that aji, as an oblique case of a, is 
found in no sentence, except where the verb, expressed or under- 
stood, is in the past time. 

INTERROGATIVES. 

C]A ? wAo — pronounced like the Italian '* che,'* wXici^ 
whom ; c^, what, where ? cAb, vshat P 30 b6, which is foand 
in a great many Irish books, is only a corrupt form of cAb &, 
what (is) it ? cjteub, what F is compounded of cAb, what, and 
ftub, latin res., a thing. 

When a question is asked in which any of the words, am, 
art, is, are, was, &c. come in, the Irish verb corresponding to 
them is omitted, as tpho am I, c^^Ok ri7]fe ? who art ihou, c^a 
cu P who is he, c|a b'^ ? ^-["be Interrogative pronouns are not 
declinable. 

THE DEMONSTKATITR 

Pronouns, fo, this, these ; f|t), that, those ; are the same in 
all cases and persons and come after the Noun which they 
point out : ub and fub, that yonder, those yonder, that there, 
those there. Sub, comes usually after Pronouns; ub after 
Nouns : as au ^ eA]t ub, that man there ; ^Ab rub, those there* 

When we say in English, *' this is," like the French " c'est," 
the verb is omitted in Irish, and the Demonstrative then is 
left to precede the noau. Ex. fo 6 ad beAlAC, this is tie 
road. 

The Particles t^, fAi), i)e, like ci, in French, are placed after nouns, 
adjectivesj verbs, and in particular after pronouns, for the sake of 
emphasis, or to mark the contrast of words in antithesis ; ta, is 
|>laced after the 1st. and 2nd. person sing, and 3rd. person (fern.) of 
the same number in pronouns ; x^V after the third person singular 
JDascttiine, and. the third person plural ;-*i)e after tne Itt. pertoit 
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plarft], TA ia chaoged into r^, or n» and fAih into r»Aiy« if * slander 
vowel be the last in the preceding syllable; in conformitT to the 
mle^ slender with slender and broad with broad — ^which is obsenred 
throughoat. 

The Noun or Adj. will not have the emphatic form, unless some 
of the Possessive Pronouns precede. The emphatic form is used, 
generally for the sake of showing more forcibly the principal words 
m a sentence. 

m^re, I, n^#«^- 

1DO cA]iA-f A, my friend^ A|t 5-CA|tA-i)e, our friend. 

bp CA|t A-fA, tky friend, Bup 5-CA|iA-f a, your friend. 

A CA]iA r^v, kie friend \ . , . ^ . • 

A cJti^ r^t), ier friend, ^ ^3'C^r^ T^V, lAetrfnend. 

The position of the Emphatic particle is, lael, no matter 
how many adjectives may come after the noun, as tdo cA|tA 
b^leAf 5it^U>AC f A, my own dear loving friend. 

Section IV. 

INDBFINITS AND COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

Tielnd^ite 

Pronouns are : aoi), any, one ; ad c6, he toho, whoever ; 
c^, all; gen. c^|c ; ceAccA|t, either; C]a b'fe, whoever; (also 
written 5ib6, c]b§, and 5]Sb6), contractedly for c]a be]6 h : 
ciAb'fe Ai]t b]c, whoever; e]le, other; 5AC, each; jac e]le, every 
other ; tt]le, all ; 5A6 u]le« every person; a c^ilC) each other. 
U]le, be/ore its Noun signifies " every :*' — after it, it signifies 
all. Hence, in the second case, it agrees with nouns in the 
plural ; in the first with its distributive meaning of " every, ^* 
it cannot consistently with sense, and with usage agree with 
a plural noun; yet, Donlevy in his catechism, has it agree- 
ing with a plural noun, as : C|tuca]5ce6||t pe|ti7e Asuf 
CAlti^Ap, A5Uf :jv|ib-C]5eA|tDA 5AC u]le i)e]ce. (p. 40, chap. 
8rd. 1st. part, third edition). ^ — 

Cu]b, some, a portion of ; i^eAC, an individual : given by 
some grammarians, in the list of indefinite pronouns, are 
simply substantives. 



5r> 



COMPOOKD PUUNODNS 



Arc of two kinds. 1st. Tliose composed of the personal 
pronouns, and the word ^^]r), self ; French, meme\ as ii)e- 
^felP — moi-meme, myself; cu-|:fe]p — toi-meme, thf^self ; ^rfe]!), 
is the same in both nunibers. 

21 J. Those compounded of prepositions and personal pro- 
nouns, called, by some ^rammariaus, " Compound Pronouns,*' 
but by Zeuss called, " pronoinina personalia suffixa,^' are simply 
the prepositional cases of personal pronouns — like the French 
du^deSyau,aux^ or the ItaHan, delliy alii, dagli, agli^ nello, colla 
sullo, which are compounded of Prepositions and Pronouns. 

Here is a list of the Prepositions, that enter into composi- 
tion with the personal Pronouns. 2I5, al ; A]|t, on ; Ap*, in\ 
j^yyOutof'y cu|5e, zW(?; he,from,off; bo, to; e]b]|t, or ]bf]t, 
between) ^ao], under-, le, with-, nqrbe, before, ^e^c, beside-, 
cAjt, beyond, over ; c|i]6, or c|i6, through, or b^ means of; ua, 
or Ojfroiii ; u]ii), about, as, clothes about the body; ua|*, above^ 

From these we have the following : — 

1*/. person, 27id.person. Zrd. person. 



mas. 



Sing. A3An), at, or in the pos^ 

session of me^ 
Plur. A3 A] 5, at us, 
Sing. o|iit), on me, 
Plur. o|t|iA|p, 071 us. 
Sing. AfATt), out of me, 
Plur. AfAlO, 0^^^ ^'«*, 
Sing. cu5An), unto me, 
Plur. cu5A|i), «w^(? us, 
Sing. b]ort), qftnc, 
Plur. bii), o/'tt^, 
Sing. 8Arr), ^0 me, 
Plur. 6u]^, ^(9 w.*. 
Sing. eAbjiArt), between me, 

Plur. eAbtiA]^, between us^ 
Sing. |:urt), w^^flf^r w<?, 
Plur. ]:u]5; w;«^^r us^ 
Sing. ioi)An), m m^, 
Plur. io^A]i), i;j w«. 



fem^ 



A5Ab, 


A13«» 


Aiq. 


A3A|b, 


ACA. 




oytc. 


A1T»» 


tt]ltfl]. 


0|t|lA]b, 


0|i]tA, or 


0|tClU 


AfAb, 


An 


Airq. 


AfAlb, 


AfCU. 




CU3AC, 


cu]5e, 


CU|C|. 


cu3A]b, 


CUCA. 




b]oc, 


be. 


bl. 


bib, 


b]ob, or 


b]obcA. 


6uic, 


80, 


&t. 


bAO]b, 


8o]b. 




eAbjtAb, or e|b]|i ^, 


eibi]t -]. 


e]b||icu 


^> 




eAb[tAib, 


eACO]t|tA. 




^uc, 


tTAOj, 


fu|ce. 


^u]b. 


ruCA, 


pucpA 


]OT;Ab, 


Al), 


]0C|. 


loS^lb, 


lOOCA, 
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IH, person. 

Sing. \]on), with me, 
Plur. l|^, with us, 
Sing. jtdfbAtt)^ before me, 
Plur. jtotbA]^^ ig/br^ «*, 
Sing. zAjirt), over me, 
Plur. cAjtA]^^ over 719, 
Sing. c|i]OT!), thr&ugh me, 
Plur. c]i]§, through us. 
Sing. itA|iD,yr^»j «»^, 
Plur. u^\r),from us. 
Sing. uAf AH), ador^ w^, 
Plur. uAf A|^9 aior^ «*, 
Sing. unjATi), ad(7tt^ »*^, 
Plur. ttn)A]^, about us. 



ind, person, Srd, person. 

mas» Jem, 

Wir, U]te. 

led, pronounced leofa. 



leAC^ 
lib, 

]tdfbA]b, 

tA|tAC) 

CA|tA]6, 

C|l]OC, 

Cft'ib, 

UA]C, 

iiA]b, 

ttAfAb, 
UAfA]b, 

un)Aby 



jio]me, 

TwinpA, 

CAftfCU. 

cuib, 

C|t]OCA, 

ttA|6e, 

UACA. 
UAfAj 
ttAfCtt, 



iAiiirci 

ttA]6ce» 



uAirci. 



ttimpf* 



wn)A|b, 

Re^ with, is used in manuscripts and printed books for 
le : its compound form is : — 

Sing. \i]on), with me, ji}OZf mf, HjA. 

Plur. |n5, with us, ]i]b, ]i]u. 



Chapter 'V. 



VERBS. 



A Verb is tbat word which in any sentence expresses the 
being, action or suffering of its subject. 

Hence Verbs may be divided into three classes — ^those 
which express existence simply^ may be called Substantive 
Verbs ; those which express action — active ; those^ suffering, 
or passion — passive. 

The active are subdivided into active transitive, and intran- 
sitive. Each of these shall be treated of in its proper place. 

Section I. 

MOODS AND TENSES OF V£BBS. 

As life, action, and passion, are different, in different modes 
and times, so it is necessary to represent them in these differ- 
ent states. Hence we have the '* Moods/' or modes of Verba 
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whieh express the manner; and the ''Tenses,'' the time of 
being ; olacii0n; o{ suffering. 

There are in Iri»h five moods : the Imperative — which is in 
this language— the root from which the other moods are 
formed ; the Indicative ; the Optative ; the Subjunctive ; the 
Iu6nitive. 

The Potential is formed, as in French, by placing before 
the Infinitive, some form that may indicate power, or ability in 
being, action^ or suffering ; as f 6^A]ni, Je puis, / am able ; 
Ex. ^6AbA]fi) A 66At|4^, / can or am able fy> do U ; ti\ f^^b^tt 
l|om A b&At)A6, It is impossible /or me to doit; ]f ^]5]Db4in), 
il m'est necessaire, it is necessarg/or me ; cA]Cf f^ i^, II me 
faut^fncM^; ^f cdf]t bAn), Je dois; ]f cdfft h^Mt) a 66ai>a6, 
Je dois le faire. 

The Imperative expresses command ; the Indicative, indi- 
cation, or declaration ; the Optative, a wish or desire ; the 
Subjunctive, — always joined with another Verb, under whose 
influence it comes, very often express a supposition, and is 
always preceded by the conjunctions 50, bA. 

The Infinitive tells us a Uiing in a general and unlimited 
manner. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE SUBJUKCTITE MOOD. 

O'Donovan leads us to understand that Irish r^nlar verbs 
have no subjunctive mood; yet that some irregular verbs 
have ; " and some of the irregular verbs," says he, *' have 
a subjunctive mood," (Irish Grammar, p. 150.) Prom this 
could it not be inferred that irregular verbs in Irish are, 
some of them, more entitled to the name regular than those 
that are called by that name, since, according to O'Donovan 
thev have a mood which, in other languages every regular 
verb possesses, but which Irish regular verbs — ^if it oe true— 
cannot claim P 

Hence, Charles H. H. Wright, of Trinity College, in a 
small treatise on Irish Grammar, published in Dublin, 1855. — 
(Note, page 28), commenting on O' Donovan's words, says; 
" this theory requires that defective, or irregular verbs have 
a mood which the regular verbs want." 

And what proof does O'Donovan give to show the truth of 
this seeming paradox ? In page 231 of his Grammar we find 
these words ; *' that this'' speaking of the verb b6A9A6, ** and 
other irregular verbs have a subjunctive mood, is quite clear 
from the fact, that the indicative form could not be used after 
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DAC) CO, 50, fto., as; 9a6 b6|fi)A]f9 that thon didst not.** 
Now if the word be^i>4iYf which he gives at an example of 
the snbjanctive mood as differiug entirely in form from that 
of the indicatiTC, be reallj after all in the indicatiye, CKJOono- 
van's theory of a eobjonctaYe mood quite peculiar in foan 
from the indicative, goes for nought. The fact is then, befo^jf 
is the indicative aflfeoted by the particle of negation, as we see 
from the following examples : — 

Yif^eArt / hone done. 

ft] 6eAtinAr, / have nui done. 

50 9.t>eAft9Ar, that I have done. 

Now is it hot plain if the form ry-beAjit)AX in the third 
example be in the subjunctive mood, so is 6eA]t04>f, in the 
second example; but Se^^jiVAf in the second example is 
not the subjunctive ; for who will say that " I have done/' 
and ''I have not done/' are in two different moods, 
te4ifti^f is therefore in the indicative mood, and therefore 
be4k\ii)A\' in the third line, being like the indicative in form 
cannot according to O'Donovan's theory be the subjanctive. 
Hence, Wright says, in the note to whidi I have alluded ; 
** Mood is a variation of the verb as to signification, and 
there appears no good reason why the phrase As tt, &c., 
should be in the indicative and the phrases ie U not, is isf 
that he ii, &c^ should be in the subjunctive mood, according 
to the theory, which in these instances would make mood to 
consist in the influence of certain particles upon initials, 
while in regular verbs a subjunctive mood is not allowed, 
even when the same initial changes take place/' 

If then O'Donovan will have no subjanctive mood in Irish 
except that which in form appears to him entirely different 
from the indicative, we have' no subjunctive mood at all in 
the language ; for the form of the subjanctive of every verb 
in Irish, is like that of the indicative either affected or not 
affected by negative or interrogative particles. And this is 
exactly the conclusion to which Charles H. H. Wright has 
come, — that there is, really no such thing in Irish as a 
subjunctive mood ; for he says : " what O'Douovau calls the 
Subjunctive Mood does not appear entitled to be called a 
mood in the Irish Language." And accordingly in his 
grammar be gives no such thing as a subjunctive mood. 
Thus (yPonovan's principle of denying that regular verbs 
have a subjunctive mood, has led to very untrue conclusions. 

It may be asked, then, is there a subjunctive mood in Irish ? 
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Well, the question may be of a subjunctive mood in form dif- 
ferent entirely from the indicative ; or it may be of a mood, hav- 
ing to the fullest extent all the meaning that a subjunctive can 
have, yet in form, except its being affected by the particles 
bA, 50, T)Ac, &c., wholly like the indicative. In the former 
sense there is no subjunctive mood ; in the latter there is. 
Just as in Latin the potential and subjunctive moods differ 
nothing in fo)*m ; their only difference being in the subjunc- 
tive relation with other verbs which one has, that the other 
has not ; or in the way the one is affected by particles indi- 
cating supposition or the like, which affect not the other. 
Yet is it not true to say there is a subjunctive mood in Latin? 
so there is in Irish also, — for, " mood " according to Wright's 
own definition, " is a variation of the verb as to signification" 

Hence, then in this Grammar, I have given a subjunc- 
tive moody so far only as to show that our language, Hke 
every other dialect spoken or written, is not deprived of the 
advantages of turning its verbs into the subjunctive modal 
form. 

The indicative and subjunctive being then the same, in 
form, I have given the conjugation only of one which thus 
serves for both : yet to show that there is a subjunctive in 
the language, I give in the synopsis at the end of each con- 
jugation the first person of each tense of the subjunctive. 

TENSES. 

All time is either past, present, or to come. Hence there 
are three great tenses : — The present, the past, and the 
future. The present tense denotes the present time; the 
past, the past time ; the future, future time. 

The present tense is of two kinds, — the simple present; 
the consuetudinal or habitual present. 

The simple present denotes an action going on: — The 
habitual, habitual action, as 5|t^8u|5eA^ tijfe, I am in tie AM 
of loving. 

The past also is of two kinds ; the one may be called the 
imperfect, or consuetudinal past; which denotes much the 
same time as the imperfect tense of Latin verbs. Ex. 
5|t^8u]5]p, amaham, I used to love. Hence we often hear 
amongst us the words " I used to do," " used to say," &c., a 
form of a consuetudinal tense, in English now not uncom- 
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mon. The other is the perfect tense and denotes the same 
time as the historical perfect of Latin verbs ; Ex. bo 5ft^u]- 
5eAf , amavi, I loved, or have loved. 

The number of tenses then^ of Irish verbs are five ; the 

! Simple. 
n ^ J* 1 ^ Belative affirmalive, 
Con9uetudinaL ^ t>^7 i- *" i- 
(^Melative negative, 

Impebfect. 

Pbefect. 

PuTUBB^ to which maj be added the 

CONDITIOKAL. 

Bnles for the formation of the tenses will be given in their 
proper place. 

Section 11. 

COHJUGATION — ^DISSEBTATION ON THE NUMBBB OF CONJ0OA. 

TIONS IN IBI8H OBAMHAS. 

Conjugation is regulated in Irish not by the infinitive 
mood, but by the second person singular of the im- 
perative, which is the root from which the other tenses are, 
by certain affixed terminations formed. 

The root of all verbs in Irish is a word either of one or 
two syllables, and their compounds. If, in its simple form 
it be of ONE syllable, it is of the first conjugation, as buA]l, 
strike', bui^, shut. If of two or more syllables, it is of the 
second conjugation ; as* SJt^Suig, love ; |:iiAf5A]l, release. 

Have we then two conjugations in Irish Grammar? yes, 
as, a little further on, we shall see. The monosyllabic root 
has its last vowel either lont/ or short : If it be long, as bui^, 
sAut ; the increase which is annexed to it in order to form 
the other tenses of the conjugation, has its first vowel long ; 
Ex. buppAb, / shall close: If it be short as buA]l, strike ; 
the first vowel of the increase is short, as buA]l|reAb, 1 shall 
strike. The same may be said of the second conjugation; 
those tenses of it that have a, o, or u, final in the last sylla- 
ble, will have the first vowel of the increase long ; those that 
have e, or ], in the last syllable will have the first vowel of 
the increase short. It may be asked what is the reason of 
this ? it is simply then, to conform to the oft-repeated rule : 
— " slender with slender, and broad with broad." This con- 
formity causes in the termination of verbs even of the same 
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eoDJogatioiiy tuch a difference in the spelling, that aone writefi 
OB Irish Grammar, have daned those in which the final 
▼owel of the root is broad under one ; and those in which it is 
blender under another conjugation. Bat from the rules ahfeady 
given (see dissertation, p. 6, and paragraph S, p, 17), we find 
such a form of spelling even when adopted, causes no real 
change either io the root or in the affixed esMdings of words. 
Yerbs then of the same number of syllables in the root, have 
all the same terminations differing only in the placing of a 
broad or slender vowel Jirst in the increase, whidi is only 
a mere accident and which, therefore, cannot cause an e9sential 
change, such as the change of conjagation is. Hence most 
Irish Grammarians have given only one conjugation. 

Why then, some body will ask, have I, in this treatise given 
two, while so many others wha have gone before me — make 
out only one, and give only one ? It may be answered ; first 
because there are reaUg — no matter onder what heading 
they may be classed — two kinda of verbs in Irish differing 
essentially in their mode of conjugation ; stoondly because 
such a division is calculated to enable the learner to acquire 
a knowledge of the verbs — that is — of a great portion of the 
language, more readily than he could if no such division were 
made. 

That a real difference in the conjugation of the two classes 
of verbs of which I speak, exists, any person who wishes to 
take the trouble of studying a page of an Irish book, or of 
writing a few paragraphs in the leinguage, and as he goes 
along, comparing the spelling and terminations of the dif- 
ferent tenses of each verb, wiU very readily perceive. Take 
for instance, the two monosyllabic words, but), and buAjl ; 
and the two dyssyUabic, be^ipui^, and ^ru^ifSAfL The two 
first make the future and conditional tenses enci in f4Jb, or 
freAb,and ^ 4b]u, or f|u, substantiaUy the same ending, (for 
were it not for the rule ; " caoI le caoI," &c., they would, 
most certainly, be spelled alike,) and clearly the same ter- 
miuational sound; while beA^u^s and i:ttAf5A]l, make the 
future beAp6cA8 and ^uAf5Alidc4^b, and the conditional 
beApdcA]u, and ^uAfs^locA^p. These words then of one 
syllable in the root, differ in their conjugation from those 
which have two syllables in the same, as much as the termi- 
nation fTAb differs from that of 6dAb ; or p^\v, from dcA>]^« 
Now the Latin verbs of which " aroabo," and *' regam,'* form 
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the future teusea indicaiiTe mooi, afe uot more different from 
each other in coojugatiou than those verbs are which I have 
just given. Nor do the verbs '^Beccvoir/* and'^Eendre/' 
in French* of the third and fourth conjugations differ as 
much. Hence, if these be classed under different conjugar 
tions why not those ? 

Again, this difference in eonjngation is confirmed by all 
the Grammarians who have written on the language ; for thev 
have classed those verbs ending in fj; jji; |l; ]f; which! 
call the Mfseandj as exceptions to their single conjugation. 
Hence, as they are exceptions, it is certain they differ; but 
anything that becomes an excention to a general rule is 
always supposed to belong to a class which, in number, are 
fewer than those that constitute the foundation for the 
general rule. Is that the case hereP No, far from it. The 
rule can then be no longer general if the exceptions form a 
dass of verbs nearly as numerous — nay .perhaps more so^ — 
than those that are regulated by it. This is plain. Now dis- 
syllabic verbs ending in u]5 and in ^5 simply, form in Irish a 
very numerous class of words nearly quite as numerous as 
those of one syllable ; add to them then, these that end in 
1^> in> fr> A^d ^^^^ a very numerous class of dyssyllabic 
verbs have we not got ? Why not then form them into a 
separate conjugation P Hence there are two conjugations of 
verbs in Irish, — ^and hence, in accordance with that division, 
I treat the verb in this Grammar, under two conjugations. 

Section III. 

THE AUXILIARY VEUB. 

There is in Irish only one auxiliary verb, and that one, is 
the 8tUf8iantivevexh>M be]c, to be. 

We have no helping verb answering to. the English verb 
"have/' — the " avoir'' of the French. Its place in denoting 
time is suf^plied as in Latin and Greek, by the termination of 
the perfect tense. The want of it as a verb denoting jposaes- 
tion on the part of the subject, is supplied by the Latin usage 
of "est pro habeo," of which we have instances also in French, 
" est a moi " z^ a^^m^. Thus the 8rd person singular of 
the verb to be^ and the compound pronoun a^ah), to me ; 
AjAb, to thee; A]5e, to him; &c., supply the place of 
•* have "—or of a verb denoting possession. 
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th A3Afi)j / Aave, literally, " it is in my possession*^ 

z^ A5Ab, tAou hast, 
zZk A]5e^ he has*, 
c^ A]q, she has, 
c^ A5A]$, we have, 
zZk A5A]b^ you have. 

C^ ACA, /^^ ^at7d. 

To a beginner endeavouring to translate English into 
Lrisb, such forms of expression appear at first difficult. He 
sometimes, too, finds it difficult to place the nominative case 
after the verb, which, in Irish, is always the position the 
subject to the verb holds. 

Section IV. 

The Verb bo be]c " to he,'* is thus conjugated. 
The Imperative is the root from which the other moods 
are derived : Hence we begin with the 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular* PluraL 

1. 1. b]tt)]f, let us be, and 

b|6n)u]b. 

2. \y\, he thou. 2. bi8]6/ be ye. 

8. b]6eA6 f 6, let him be, 3. b]b]f, let them be, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present tense^ of which there are three forms : — 
The^r*^ denoting existence in reference to place or con- 
dition, as : — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. z^]n),Iam.^ 1. r^ii)U]b, we are, 

2. r^]|t, thou art. 2. r^cAO], you are. 
8. z^ ffe, he is. 8. ca]b, they are. 

* Pronounced bfsfb, as b]A6A, divine, is pronounced as if written 
t)]A5A» showings that in some few cases 6 aspirated has got the sound 
of 5. 

• cii]iij seems to be the only remaining tense of an ancient verb 
that signified, ''to be.** T^uilinj, too, another verb signifying '*to 
be," is still retained in the negative form. These many forms pre- 
sent a pleasing and an useful variety. There is a difference too, in 
their relative meaning ; ]f, simply denotes existence ; c;si, existence in 
relation to time, state, condition, &c. 
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Negative Form* 

Singular. Plural. 

1. v\ b*^tt]l]ii),' / am not. 1. ri\ b-ftt]liD^b, we are not. 

2. x)} b-f tt|l||i, thou art not. 2. ijj b-f a]lc^, you are not. 
3« V\ b-f tt]l f 6, Atf M fk?^. 8. iy\ 6-f u]l]b, they are not. 

Eel. form : ai) cfe a b-pu^l, ^ «>^o t> ; aij cfe i)ac b-puil, i^ 
teho is not. 

The second^ denoting habitual being. 

1. bi8]ii),* Idobe^oram usually. 1. b]8n)]by iptf do be. 

2. b)6]|t, Mof^ dost be. 2. bi6c% ^o» do be. 

3. b]6 f 6, he does be. S. b^S^b, they do be. 

The ^^^VJ form which is usuallj called in Irish the assertive 
Verb, denotes only simple existence without reference to time, 
place^ or situation. It is nothing more than the particle ]f , 
(for the present tense)^ and the personal pronouns placed after 
it. It has the same meaning with the Latin ' est/ is. 

1. ]f Ti>fe, it is I. 1. ]{• |»|5, it is we. 

2. ]f cii, it is thou. 2. ]f f ]b, it is ye. 

8. If f 6, i^ w i^. 3, ]f f |Ab, t/ M M^« 



> ijf b-FUil]fi), is contracted into ijf Hinj ; 1)7 b-^ru]l]ti, into i)f H]ti ; in b-|ru]l 
r6, into i7f H r^, &c. f uilin) is the form of the present tense of this verb, that 
is used in asking a question ; as, Ai) b-fruilcu 50 i9A]c ? arepou well; r)Ac 
b-iruilcu 50 tt)Ajt, are you not well? 

s This seems to be the legitimate form of the present tense of the auxiliary 
verb, derived from the root bf . The relative form of this tense ends, for the 
positive in eAf ; for the negative in eAi) ; as A17 06 >a b|6eAr, he who is 
uniaUyj or he who doth ie ; ai)Z^ qac t9-b)6eAi), he who does not be : \)}6eAT)r) 
TQe» b]6eAi)n cu, bf^eAiji) r&, &c. is another form of the habitual present. 

The relative form of the future tense also ends in, ax, or eAf, in the affir- 
mative. In the negative, it is the third person singular of the tense regularly 
5 
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In the interrogative and negative forms, the verbal particle 
If, is omitted, Ex. t)] iijfe, it is nol I ; av iDfe, f* il If 
AT) CO, is it yom ? 



mPXRFECT OR HABITUAL PAST. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. b]6]9, 1 used to le. 1. b]6tt)]f, we used to be. 

2. b]6ce&^ thou or you used to be. S. h\6t\^ ye used to be. 

3. b]6eA6 f^, he used to be. 3. b(8b]f, tiey used to be. 

FERFKCT. 

1. hoh]6eAYiIwasoriavebeen. 1. bo b|AiDA|ijr ^efvere^or 

have been^ 

2. t>oh]6]fythauwastor hast been. ft. bo b|AbA]t, ye were, or 

have been. 

3. bo b] f fe, he was or has been. 3. bo b]AbA]i, they were, or 

have been* 

Interrogative, or Negative Form, 
Singular^ Plural. 

1. n\ itAbAf,* I was not. 1. rfy |iAbAiDA]i, we were not. 

2. V} T^bAir, thou wast not. 2. x)\ itAbAibAji, ye were not. 

3. V] TiAlb fft, he was not. 3. r)\ |iAbAbA|i, they were not. 

ASS^BTIVE PERFECT. 

1. bA, or bu8 n)e, it was I. 1. bu6 f|5, it was we. 

2. bu8 cii, «V was you. 2. bu6 f|b, «V was ye. 

3. bub 6, fV fpo* ^<?. 3. bu8 ]Ab, fV «^^ ^>i<y. 



i ii>*»p m I III I, . , t, ! ,, 



ce be]fteAr, ^ wAo tr«i/ i^ ; aij ce ijac nj-bena, &« fffA« iHtf no^ l». la fact tiiis 
tomiDatiow, OAf, <w 4r, which peeiOiwly follows the reUUve, may be some' 
times omiued: Doalevj speaking erf the attrihutes ol God, says» 5p|otiA¥ 

noti|iui6e f A c;^ A|> 5AC Hfi© lit]c, te C76 S4c U|le f^b •) t>o 

fcitttur 1A& U|le. Here the yah cf6, has nckt the leUktlve endiag eAf aamaed. 
» KAbAr seems to be dcrivea ftom tto> wcient slga of the perfect tease, and 
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FUTURE. 

Singular. PlwraL 

1. b6]6^b^ IwiUie. 1. h^)Sin}h, we will be. 

2. te]6]|t9 iAtm wilt be. 2. be|8i)^ ife will be. 

3. b6)6 f 6, 4^ «?f// i^. S. bef6]b, thej/ will be* 

CONDITIONAL. 

1. [ho) he}ti\th I would be, 1. he]m]f, we would be. 

2. be^Sce^ ^i^» wouldai be. 2« be]c^^^& lo^/ij ^. 

S b^]8eA6 jhf he would be. 3. be^bjjf, thijf would be. 

OPTATIVB MOOD. 

PRESBNf TENSE. 

Singular. Plurah 

1. 50 itAbAb, ti^^ /itf. 1. 30 |tAbTi)u)b^ f^d «»a^ 3^« 

2. 30 ]tAbA]|i, tnayeet thou be* 2. 30 ]tAbcAO|, may ge be. 

3. 30 |tA]b j^f may he be. 3. 30 |tAbA]b^ may they be. 

THE SUBJXINCTIVB HOOD. 

This mood is the same as the Indicative, having 19^, if$ 
prefixed to the affirmative— 30, that; to the negative form of 
&e present and past tenses; and bA, eugpoee that) to the 
conditional, which thus receives much the same meaning in 
time, as the pluperfect subjunctive of English verbs. 

INFINrriVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

4>o be]i, to be. 
PABTICIPL£& 

PRESENT. PERFECT. VUTtTRE. 

A^3 beft, being. ]A|i n^bef c, having been. A]ft tf heyt, about 

to be. 
^A|t=s<j/?tfrl Hence ]A|i ii)-be]6, means (xfler being, or having 
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This and all other verbs in Irish are conjugated in another 
more simple form — which is used very much in the spoken 
language — by expressing after the verb, as it is found in the 
Uird perton singular of each tense, the personal pronouns, 
it)fe, /; cit, tiou, or you ; fd, ke; n, her ; fi9, we; r]b,y<?; 
fjAb) they. 



PRESENT TENSB. 



Singular. Plural. 

1 . c^ 11)^, / am. 1 . ca xv>, »<? «^<?' 

2. ca cu, Ihou art, 2. c^ f ]b, you are. 
S. c^ f6, ^ w. 8. c^ n^b, they are. 



FAST TEN SB. 



1. b| n)fe, /iTJ*, 1. ll\ nfii w'^ «'^''^« 

2. bi cu, thou toast. 2. b^ n^^^^'^ *''^^- 

3. b| ffe, Ae iTflj. 8, b] f lAb, ^^ «^^re. 



FUTURE TENSE. 

1 . be]6 n)^, / shall or will be. 1. be|6 f ]$, «^^ «^^/ (?r will be. 

2. be]6 cu, thou shall or wilt 2. be|8 f]h, ye shall or will be. 

be. 

3. be]6 ffe, ^tf shall or will be.i. be]8 fiAb, they shall or will 

be. 

This is called the Analytic form of the Verb, because its com- 
ponent parts are analysed, or separated, and thus rendered more 
simple : the other, of which I made use in the conjugation of 
the verb, is the synthetic form, so called because the subject 
and the verb are both embodied in one word, as, zi^^ny^ which is 
equal to c^ Tt)6. Hence when the synthetic form is used, the 
subject should not be expressed, for, then the verb would have a 
double subject ; as, z^\h f ) Ab f o 50 n)^]t^ which is equal to c^ 
f ]Ab f|Ab f05o tDA]c ; which, in the latter shape, appears quite 
laughable. Hence Gonnellan writes : ''The pronoun should 
never be used separately after the synthetic form, as it is only 
a repetition of the pronoun -/' — ^yet there are instances in which, 
with great elegance, the subject— when a noun — ^is expressed : 
as, bub]tAbA]t a 6eA|tb|ta]C|te le]f ; Genesis c. xxxvii. v. 8 
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*'When, however,** mjs O^DonoTsn, (f'^ge 153, '•the 
nominative is a sabsUntive. the synthetic termination is re- 
tained.** Hence, ag»i"f when a qutr<t;on is a^kH t'.e Asi!/- 
tic-fonn is used, and iheansver is retomed in the S;nt:.e::c : 
as, At) 6-fa]l zu 30 n>A|t? cA|i9> 9 9-3n^k^r3eA9 zm ths,? 
3]t^6it]ii;|ti>. The analytic termination l«, indeed^ t:.:it vi^ta 
is chiefly in use among tlie people — perhap*, because it is t'"^ 
more simple. Hence in conjugating the anahtic fern oft .is 
and all other verbs, both r^ular and irregular, tLe tr.;ri persin 
singular only of each tense is used, and the perKoal pr^ao^i^s 
expressed after it, as above. 



Chapter TL 
REOULAB YEBBS. 

Seduml. 

Tinder the heads — '< Aspiration,'* ftc. — have been noticed, 
those partides wliich in verbs too, as veil as in nouns aspirate 
and eclipse. It may be added that, even in the absence of as- 
pirating particles, stiU, the Infinitive mood ; the perfect tense 
active. Indicative; the conditional, viil be M^pinted: — the 
tenses of the passive vodoe, with the infinitive mood preceded 
by the possessive pronoon a, (icr^ are excepted. 



There exists between Hebnew and Iiiah Verts, wm sBsligy wbkib m 
beiog noticed. 

In Hebrew the third psnoo singalsr, perfsct tnse, is the rase sf sD 
In Irish the root is, the eecmid pcnso singBlsr, Miy e uni t e acsHc, which is 
exactly the same as die third pewsn siBgalar perfect J B d i raii t c , the IstSer JI& 
fering from tlie impentiTe second pensB, only m the Wf iistf wi sf the Wlial 
letter. 

Again the root of allregiilar vcibs in Hicbrew, is lumpo sed sf Arse esnssu. 
nants, none of which b qnlcwcnt, or a gattnaL lia frith, liht root of crcry 
verbof thefirsteoojiigttioDisa word of one sjllabley or derivable fimn a word 
of one syllable. The terminalion too, of many tenses and per ■sni in verbs of 
the latter language, are, as in the ibm9,nanileBdy tneeaUe horn pra n o mln s i 
suffixes. There are, indeed many points of reMmUanee exiicing between 
these two very aadcnt languages, too nnmevDns to be tsested of is s note. 
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9 M an Affirmative parUde ndthtr aspirates nor ecfipais, as a cA)fi), / am ; 

Bat, AfotAff A— in which (time), or (place), i.e. when, or where, aspirstes i 
as, ir TQ191C A ii)oUfi9 cu :— 

« 

Af}ZXiAjty 

A cnfoijrAr AOir a rs^iib, a cnuc, 'r^^ but. 

(Homer, book Ist. line 40). 
Tet, generally, if the initial letter be capable of edipsis, it will suffer it, 
and if a vowel, it will have t) prefixed. See rules 4 and 5 under the headinj^ 
XCLIP8I8," (section vii chapter II. p« 15). 
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ACTIVE VOICE. 

FIRST 0ONJDOATIOK# 

BuA]l|n>, / 9lriie or beat. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSB. 



Singular. Plural. 

1 ^- ^'^^^'^^r'l lei n* striie. 

1. or ba4^^l]Ti)|b j 

2. bttA^l^ striie tkou. 2. bttA]l|6> strike ye. 

3. buA]leA6 f6, letAimstriie.S. buA)l|b]f, let them striJte. 



1 Some writers use the teimination nfPt or 1DU]&, for the first person plorsl /m- 
perative. O'Donovan prefers the tennination rt)]U <^ ^A^l\y because it is more 
in conformity with the ending of the third person plural bff , about the settled . 
form of which there is no doubt. Again it is not unlike the Latin ending— 
mus a s, pereutiamus, Let ut tirike. These are fair reasons enough for adopt- 
ing the first form tty^tt particularly as it is as much in use among the people, as 
the other is. Again it will prevent the learner from confounding it with the 
termination of the indicative present, first person plural. 

The termination Aip or oAtp, for the first person plural imperative, as, buAi- . 

leAn>, is now nearly obsolete, and justly, as its sound could not well be di«tiu« I 

guished from the first person plural of the present indicative. 
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INDICATIVE HOOD. 

PBE8XNT TBN8B. 

Singular. Plkral. 

1. huA^l}n)f I itrUe. 1. buA|l|n>fb, te^ #//i(#. 

2. buA^lfTt, thou sirikeit. 2. hvu^}\c\^, yon ^triie* 

3. biiA|l|6 x^> ^ 9tfikei. 3. bitA)l)b« ii^jf itriie. 

Habitaal present baA]leA9> rn^9 cu, f^, f]^, f |b, TfAb. 

IMPXRySCT OB HABITtJAL PAST. 

1. baA]!]^, / used io slrile, 1* bB4i|l]n)]fy we used to strike. 

2. buAilce^^ thou or you used 2. buA)lc]6^ you used to strike, 

to strike. 

3. buA]leA6 ]*&^ he used io 3. buA^lfb^f, they used to 

strike. strike. 

PBRPBCT. 



1. bobttAjleAf, I struck. 1. bo baA]leATi)A|i9 te^tf struck* 

2. bo baAil]r> ^^^ struckest. 2. bo boAJUAbAiiy^oai struck. 
3« bo boA^l r&> itf Ji^rBCit. 3. bo bttA]leAbA|t, they struck. 



FUTUBB. 

2. biiA]lf im thou shaU strike. 2. buA^lf ]8, you shall strike. 

3. bii4]lf)6 x^, he shall strike 8. btiA]lf]by they shall strike. 

CONDITIONAL. 

1 . buA]lf f9> / would strike. 1 . buA]l|r|ii)^f , we would strike. 

2. buA]l^e:^, thou wouldst 2. boA^lf |6, ye would strike. 

strike* 

3. buA]lfeA6 f6, A^ would S.hvi^]lji]t3f\Y, they would 

strike. strike. 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. 

Singular^ Plural. 

1. 50 rt)-buAileAb^ tna^ ^ ^ 3 rt)-bttA]l]fi7ib, may we 

strike. strike, 

2. 50 ii)-buA]l]]t, mayeH thou 2. 30 fD-baA]lc]6> »wry you 

strike. strike* 

3. 50 ii7-buA]l]6 ]•&, may he 3. 50 n)-baA|lrb^ may thei^ 

strike. strike. 



INMNITIVB MOOD, 

PRESENT TENSE. 

C)o bu^^Ub^ or a hvLAl^S, to strike. 
PARTICIPLK8. 

Present. Perfects Future. 

A]5 buAU6^ striking. 1 a]i ti}-bu aIa6, having struck. a]|i cf 

[buAlA6* 

The Relative form of the Present and Future tenses, ends in 
A|* or eAf in the assertive^ Ex. m) c6 a buA]leA f> ^^ <^^^ 
strikes ; A17 c6 a buA^lf eAf ^ ^tf le^^o shall strike. When a 
negation is made, the relative form ends in eAp or a^^ for the 
Present tense and in the third person singular of the regular 
future, for the Future tense : Ex. ai) c6 i)ac n^-buA^leA^, he 
who does not strike; ai) c& i)ac ii}-baA^l|!^6, he who will not 
strike. The termination Af or eAf ^ is used when no relative 
is expressed or understood^ but when merely a strong empha- 
sis marks the words : as, a9 n^o CACAO||t y^}0^6a An)^f!> 
be]6eAf T176 ij^of A]|ibe ry^ cu. (Genesis, 41 c. and 40 v). 

The continuated form cf the present tense can be used as in 
English; as, c^ f^ a]5 buAUS, he is beating, 8fc., even, 
although, we have not, philosophically speaking, a participle 
in, Irish. Sometimes the genitive case of the personal pronouns 
is placed before the infinitive mood active: Ex. c^ |*6 6^ buA- 
Ia6, he is beating him \ c& yh 6^ buAlA6, he is beating her ; 
CA f& bo Ti)o buAUb, he is beating me. 
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Synopsis of the verb, ba^ilitn, 1 Btrike or heat. 
Imper. Indicative. Optative. Subjunctive. 

Present. buA^l. btiA]l-|Tt>. 50 tihbttA]l-eAb. 50 tihbtt4]U|i9« 
Imperfect. boAiUj^. 50 nhbnA^l-^o- 

Perfect. bo baAfl-eA|*. 5tt|i bttA|VeAr« 

Future. bttA]l*f]b. 50 nhbtiA]l-f|^. 

Conditioual. buAil-pi^. b^ ii).bttA]l-r]9» 

INFINITIVE. 

bo btt^lAb. 



Present. 
A]5 buAU6. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect. 
^A|l tthbuAlAS. 



Future. 
A]ft c^ boAUb. 



Section II. 

Example of a verb of the first conjugation^ having in the 
root^ the final vowel broad. 

^xix), shut. 



Singular. 



1. - 

2. bux), shut thou. 

3. but7A6 x^f i^^ ^i^ shut. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
P&ESBNT TENSE. 

Plural. 

1. bttT;Aii}u]f9 let ui shut, 

2. bui)A]6^ let you shut. 
8. buoA^bify let tkem shut. 



INDICATIVE. 



Singular. 

1. bui)A]n), 7 «^i«^. 

2. bui;^||i, thou shutfest. 
S. bai)A]6 yhf he shuts. 



PRESENT TENSE. 

Plural. 

1. bai7Aii}u]b^ ft'^ «^tt^. 

2. bupcA]6, you shut. 

3. bui)A]b) they shut. 

IMPERFECT TEKSE. 



1* 6at)A]^9 I used to shut. 1. 6ui7An7u]f, fr^ tM^i ^(7 shut. 

2. 6uT)c^> M(?tf or you used to 2. 6ut;ca^6, y(7i« used to shut. 

shut. 

3. 6ttt)A6 f &> A^ 7^^^^ ^(? shut. 3. 6ui)A]b^|*^ M^y f^«£? to shut. 
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FSRFBGT. 



Singular. Pivral. 

I« bn^Af, 1 9hut or have shuL 1. 6&oaiiia|I9 toe shut* 

%. BitiM^f, ihau sAutte^t or, Sfc, 2. baQAbAfi, gou shut, 

9« Mx) fhf he shut. 8. buoi^bAm ^^^ «^2»^« 



rUTURB. 



1. bvLty^iA^b, IshallorioillghuLl. bw[)\:An)U]h^ we foill shut, 
2* bvii)}:A]]i, thou wilt shut. 2. biii?^ a|6^ yotf will shut. 
S. but)|;A]6 f6^ he will shut. 3. buofA^b^ ^^^ will shut. 

AO]f, 18 the spelling used by O'Donovan, and others, for 
the termination of the first person plural imperative, and 
those other tenses that form their plural like it, in those verbs 
that have a broad characteristic in the root^ or have a broad 
vowel before this final syllable: AO]b« the spelling for the 
ending of the first person plural indicative, and those that 
form their persons like it. 

The spelling, uif, for the ending of the imperative first per- 
son plural, and for those tenses that, in their first persons 
plural, end like it ; a]b for the ending of the first person plural 
indicative, and those tenses that end similarly — ^is also used. 
Connellan has adopted the latter spelling— as I find in bis 
grammar. 

I prefer the spelling u]f, and u]b, to AO]f and A07b. 
Firstly .^^because, Ao^f and AO]b is too long and drawling. 

Secondly* — ^These syllables so spelled contain an unneoessaiy 
heap of vowel sounds. 

Thirdly. — u^f gives the sound, perhaps more correctly, and with 
fewer vowels. 

Fourthly. — u^f is nearer to theLatin termination — " us'' — and 
hence gives us analogy for adopting this as a fixed ending: 
besides the spelling u]f is used by reputable writers. Hence for 
all these reasons, taken together, I have adopted the spelling 
u]f and u]b, in preference to AO]f and AO|b. 

CONDITIONAL. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 6hx)\i^\x), I would shut. 1. 6uDf An7U]f, ft'tf ft'^wM «it^. 

2. 6u^,f ^, thou wouldst shut. ft. bui^f a]6, ye would shut. 

3. 6uf>fA6 ]*6, he would shut. 3. biii^fA^b^f. they would shut. 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. 



Singular. Plural. 

1 . 50 t)-bai)Ab) may I thut, m* 1 . 50 t)^hr^^nia\h, thai we may 

that I may $Aut* $kuL 

%. 50 ihb4i)AiYt, that thou t. 30 xy'hhtjic4>i\t, that y€ may 

mayest shut, shut. 

3. 50 i)-but)A]6 x^, that he S. 50 9-bttQAibj that they may 

may shut. ehut. 

INFINITIVE MOOD, 
bo 8apA6) to shut. 

PARTICIPLES. 



P&E8B1IT. 



PniFXCT. 



FUTUEB. 



A|5 b49A6^ shut tiny. ]A|tt>-b6i>A6, iavtiiy ^«/. a])i cf b^QAb, 

aiout to shut. 



Imper. 
Present, bui). 
Imperfect. 
Perfect. 
Patore. 
ConditionaL 



SXN0PSI8. 

Indicative. Optative. Subjunctive. 
bai)-A]ii). go 1^bul)-Ab. 30 i)-bui)-A]ii7. 

biii^Aip. 50 i)-bttr)-A]$. 

66t)-Af . 5u]t 6uihAf . 

bui>-f Ab. 50 t)-bi^1^|rAb. 

6tto-f A]9. b4i p-bap-f A]9. 

INFINITIVB. 
bo 6ui)*a6* 



PARTICIPLES. 

but)A6, 

Prom the two synopses of bu^ilirt; and buijAiiij— examples 
of the first conjugation — in which the final vowel of the root» 
in the one is slender* and broad in the Qther^ we perceive that 
all the moods and tenses ooming from the root are formed 
alike in both examples^ with this exception, that when the 
final vowel in the root is slender, the first vowel in the affix to 
form the tense, must be slender; and when iroad the 
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first vowel in the affix must be broad. Take, for example, the 
first person singular present, indicative of both : 

Root J^'*^!^' indicative, boAfl |ti|« 
\ buT), indicative, biiii)- A]n|. 

^TD is added in one case ; a|td in the other ; while both forms 
of termination have the same sound. 

Particular sulks foe the formation of the present, 

IMPERFECT, PERFECT, FUTURE, AND CONDITIONAL TENSES OF 
THE INDICATIVE MOOD IN VERBS OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION. 

The Present is formed from the second person singular im- 
perative, by adding, ]n), if the last vowel of the root be slender; 
if broad, a]td; as, ii}U]t)i teach ; n)a)ti-iTD, I teach; l]O0, fill; 
l]ot)A]TD, IfilL If the Relative form be used eAf> or 4^f, is added 
to the root, when no denial is made ; eA$, or Ap, when a denial 
or negation is made : Ex. tf>u]t), teach ; m^ ce n)u|t7eAf , he who 
teaches ; At? c6 i)ac ii>u|t)eA$, he who does not teach ;^t)z^ ^ 
liooAf, he who fills; Ai) r6 ijac Iioi)a$, he who does not fiM. 
When we want to use the Habitual present^ e^ry, or a9, as the 
case may be, is added to the root; — e^h when the final vowel of 
the root is long ; ap when short. 

The Imperfect, by adding ]p or a]9 to the root, and aspirating 
the initial consonant if aspirable : Ex. idu^i?, teach ; ii)a^0]9» i 
used to teach / l]ot), fill ; l|ot)A^$, I filled; bat), shut; 6w)^]f)f 
I did shut* 

The Perfect by adding Af or eAf , and aspirating the initial 
consonant if aspirable : as, ii)a]i)eAf , l^ot^Af , 6ui)Af . 

The Future by adding fAb or |r^b, as bui^f Ab from but), 
ca^|t|!]b from cu]]t. 

The Conditional by annexing ^ Af9 or ^]o to the root, as, 
8ut)|!A]5, bttAjlf i5, cu||if ]p from buij, buA^l, ctt]|t. 

The Present and only tense of the optative mood is formed 

Here then, are only seven tenses in all — one of the imperative 
mood, ^ve of the indicative, one of the optative. Of these sevoi — 
three — the imperative present, the imperfect and conditional tenses^ 
indicative, have the same ending, at least in the plural — three more 
— the present and fature tenses indicative, and the present optative 
end alike ; and the seventh— the perfect tense indicative, is always 
regular in its endings. 

Hence there can be very little difficulty in acquiring a knowledge 
of Irish verbs, since their different endings in the moods and tenses 
are so few, and so simple* 
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by adding eAb or Ab to the root, and placing before the whole 
word thas formed the particle 50, which expresses a wish or 
desire : Ex. 50 n^buA^leAb ; 50 9-bai)Ab, from baA]l and 
bui). 'So, causes according to rnle, edipsis. Hence in is 
placed here before b, in the word baA^leAb ; and 9 before 
b in, bui)Ab. For the persons of the tenses see the conjugated 
examples. 

THE INFINITIVB MOOD.» 

The iNViNiTiyE too, is formed from the root by annexing to 
it, a8, when the final vowel is broad ; as, bo 6ui)a6, from bdp; 
and eA6, if slender, as b'^^lleAS from ^U : but if tho final 
slender vowel be preceded bv a broad one, the slender vowel 
of the root is then dropped and a6 suffixed ; as buAfly bo 
6aAlA6; so from bo]]tc> we have bo 6o|tcA6 ; from lo]fc, 
lof ca6 ; beAi^u^g, beAoas^S ; ca||t, bo caft. This rule is 
not always — at least by kte writers-— observed : as, *S a redlcA 
f5A0]leA6 'bA]le le^f a i>-5Aoc. flris/i Horner^ B. 1, line 19, J 

The Infinitive mood takes before it the preposition bo, which 
thus has the same u$e as the English to— German, * Zu* 

There are a few verbs of this conjugation that form the 
infinitive irregularly. 

Some, as the following, scarcely making any change in 
forming the infinitive from the root. 

Imperative. lujinitive. 

b|ta|r. bo b|ta|c, io boil. 

feA5. b' feA5, io die. 

3U|6. bo 5tt]8e, to pray. 

Sujl. bo Jul, to cry, 

]oc. b' ^00, to pay. 

6l. b' 6l, to drink. 

]ieic. bo ite]c, to sell, 

]*Ub. bo f lAb, to slay. 



1 Si participium, adjectiyum est verbale, est infinitivus, substan- 
tivum verbi idque presertim in linguis Oelticis in quibua non una 
eademque propria exprimitur terminatione» ut in aliis linc^uis ; sed 
tub forma plane substantivorum apparet, sive est in nuda radice, 
sive derivationibus quibusdam indutus. Flexio iniinitivi eadem 
^i'go» quae est substantivi Zeuss, Liber, 3. c, 2, 
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Some add c to the root, as : 

baA]i9. bo buAjt^c, to reap. 

ce]l« bo ce]lc, to eanceaL 

tnejl^ (Greek, fuxu$ ; Latin^ bo tlre|lc, to grind. 
molere, to grind). 

Some take different terminations. 

A]l, mmmh. b'A^leAtbuit), to mmrisA. 

bl|^ bo hl^^eAt), to milk. 

CAjlU bo CAilleAtbA]i>, to lo9^. 

e]fc* b' &]|*teAcCy ^ ^i^^^n. 

r^t* b* r^s^iii ^ ^^^ 

jTAD* bo fAnii7ttfi^» f At^Acc, ^ waU. 

5a6« bo s^bAfl, ^a take. 

jloAf • bo gluAf Acb> ^ move* 

loAO* bo leA!)ti)tt]i), to follow. 

le|5. bo l6]5]i7, i^i? o/^. 



Section IV. 
SECOND CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. Plural. 

1, 1. 5^A6tt]3;fi^r, fof «* fcrtf. 

2. 3|i4ibEjS, fow tkou. 2. 5|tW)ttiSl6, or 3]*^^«IS1^ 

love ye. 

8. 5|ia^6tti5eA6 f 6, &^ him love* S. S^^Sui Jbf f , fe/ them love. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 
FRB8BNT. 



Singular. Plural, 

1. 5|t«i8«iS'im/ Ihve. 1. 5iiA8u|5.nnb, we lave. 

2. 5it^u]5-i]t, thou loveaU 2. 5]ta8u]5-c|6,ytf fot^d, 

3. 5tt4^ui5i8 f6, ^tf fope#. 8. sit^uij-ib, tt^ for*. 

Belative present : At) ba|i)e a Slt^ui5eAf» ^ 1^4^ fov*« ; 
negative fonn : i}Ae tl*51^^ui5eAo> who loves not. 



HABITUAL rSESSlVT. 



TD6. 

no. 



5]ta8tt]SeA$. - 



I Some write the final syllable of the root of rerbs ending in ] J of the second 
coigugation—A]^— preserving, of course, the 'a* throughout aU the tenses 
aad persons that are formed from it. 

It seems, to me, the spelling— UJS— which is adopted bj others, is pre- 
ferable ; First, because the Snfinitire mood, active participle, and verbal 
noun, must have * u* and not 'a* in the penult. Hence the root from 
which the peQult is taken, should, naturally, have an ' u' in that syllable. 

The Genitive case, too, of verbal Nouns, is, according to a Rule founded 
on universal usages like the past participle ; but the Genitive case of verbal 
Nouns ending in ^'usAb/Ms spelled with an 'u' in the penult. Hence so 
should the past particqple. Hence, so should the root from which it bor- 
rows its penult syllable—i.e. the root of the Verb. 

Secondly, the spelUpg ' U| ' is more in accordance than ' A| '—with the 
correct pronunciation of the syllable. For, in the dipthongal sound — a|— 
there is, usually, a slight infusion of the A, no matter how short soever the 
joint vowels be pronounced ; while — U|— gives us the proper sound which is 
that almost of simple v Hence uf, is to be preferred to A], in the spelling 
of the la&t syllable in the root of verbs iif the second conjugation. 



— *• "^ 
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IMPERFECT. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. i;\aJ6tt]i'}^, lused lo lave. 1. 2;|t^6tt]3-tD]f, we used to 

love. 

2. ^^af3-ce^, you used to 2, 3n«^6tti3-q, ye iweJ ^ fore. 

love. 

8. 3ti^u|$-eA6 ]^, *<? used to 3. 3Tt^tt]3-bir> ^^V **^^ ^ 
fore. foptf. 

PERFECT. 

1. bo 3Ti^tti3-eAi*, I loved. 1. bo 3lt^6a(3-ii7A|i, ire fot;erf. 
2t bo^«t8tt]3-ii*,^A{>«fope/fe^. 2. bo 3|i^8u]3-b^]t, y^w /ew^<^. 

3. bo SYt^u]3 i^e, Ae ^eJ. 8. bo 3|i^tt]3-bA|t,^Aey forerf. 

FUTURE. 

1. 3|tli6dccAb,^ or 3]ta6dcAb^ 1. 3|t&86ccAn)a]b) ire shall 

I will or shall love.. love. 

2. s^^^ttci^^wijthoushaU love. 2. 3|tl^dccA]6, ye shall love. 
8* 3rt^6dccA]6 x^j he shall Z. ^^66ci4^]hj they shall love. 

love. 

> It may be asked, is it not better to have one spelling rather than two 
for the Futwre^ the CondUional^ or any other tense ? Tes, so it is ; but there 
are reasons in support of either spelling, and which then of the two, aie we to 
take ? The opinion, that the terminations given above ought to be spelled ocAt), 
and ocA|i)o, rather than occAb, or ocrAfvn, can be nicdy sustained thus. — That 
the sound of t is scarcely heard, and hence the letter t appears redundant. 
Again, this fonn cf spelling having c, omitted, is in use among good Irish 
writers. Hence, then ocAb, &c., ought to be generaUy adopted. Yet 
these reasons are not conclusive ; for, if c, were to be expunged from b 
word whenever its sound is not heard, we would soon have the language 
strangely mutilated. Besides occAb, too, is used, by good Irish writen, 
as the proper termination. Custom alone must decide which of the two 
is to be universally adopted. Hence both spellings are given here. Custom 
is indeed, as far as I know, more for the spelling ocAb, than for occAb ; 
yet t cannot be ommitted in the future active, without being omitted 
in the future passive, which then will be written 5ti:iii6dcAti and not 5tt&6occAit; 
and for the same reason, omitted in the present tense passive, 5ti)^U]5ceAtv, 
and in the past partciple. But it cannot well be omitted in the present passive ; 
nor in the past participle. Hence it must be retained in them, and therefore, 
ought as naturally and as efficiently to be retained in the Future active, to 
which indeed, as well as to the passive voice, it lends a degree of aspirate 
sound, its omission could never supply.—*' 05Ab is used in the South of 
Ireland,'* says O* Donovan. It is, and in Connaught too, in the spoken 
language ; yet it ought not, for all that, be adopted. 
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CONDITIONAL 



Singular. Plural. 

l.fyi\66ct4^)Vf J^^ouldlove. l.$TtabdccATDa|r* we would 

lavs. 
2. 5|iii8dccli, thou wmUdat lave. 2. ^jiiSdccA^S, ye would lave. 
3.5|tli6dccA6 r^, he would 8. ^|Ut8dccA]b^f, iheg would 
lave. lave. 



I 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 

I 

! 

PRX8ENT TSNSS. 



Singular. Plural. 

1. 50 i)-5li^ttlS^Ab, may I 1. 30 V''5Ji^tt]pn\t>, may we 

love. love. 

2. 50 i)-51^^»1Sin> ^iMyeH 2. 50 i)-5|i^ttiSt^6, May jf* 

/^{m ^tf. love. 

3. 50 i)-3Tt^6ui5e fft, may he 3. 50 p-STi^uiJib, may they 

love. love. 

INFINITIVE MOOD, 

PRESENT T£NSB. 

bo 5it^6^2;A6, to love. 
PABTICIPLES. 

PRBSBKT. PXBFECT. F0TUBE. 

^13 5T»^^S^^* loving. ^Afi o-5|t^tt5A6, A]|i q 5|t^a5A6, 

having loved- about to love. 



SYNOPSIS. 

Imperative. Indicative. Optative. Subjunctive. 

Present. 5]t^6a]3. stt^buisfn). 50 i)-3it^6u|5eAb, 30 i?-3tt4v6u]3-itD. 

Imperfect. St*^^»*15l5. 5^ D-3T»^6«1S-1^- 

Perfect, bo Sltaftu^geAf . 3u]t 3ti^6u^5-eA]'. 

future. 3|t^6dccAb. 30 i)-3|t^6dccAb. 

Conditional, 3|t^65ccA]9. bA th3]t^^6dccA]9* 
6 
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INFINITIVE, 
bo ^|i^6u3a6. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. PERFECT. FUTURE. 

A15 5|i«^u3a6. ]A]ji i>-3|i^uJa6. A]|t c] 3]ta8u3A6. 

Section V. 

PARTICULAR RULES FOR THE FORMATION OF THE TENSES OF 
THE INDICATIVE MLP.OD, SECOND CONJUGATION. 

Annex to the root, ]n} for the present ; as 3|t4i6u^3, 3|iA- 
6u]3iii7, and cap, tor the habitual present, as 3|i^u]5eAij; 
eAf, for the relative present : as 3Ti^6u]5eAf . 

For the Imperfect, ]i), as iji^^u]i-]f). For the Per/edt eAf ; 
aS) bo Sji^tt^seAC I loved. For the Future occAb or 6cAb, 
is annexed ; but when the verb ends in ^5 or u]^, the final 
I is dropped, or changed into o^ and Ab added^ or in place of 
u]3^ ocAb or occAb, is infixed ; as from lAbA^]t, speai ; we 
have lAbAftoccAb, or lAbAftocAb; and by syncope, lAbjtdcAb 
/ eiall or will apeak ; bo from 3]t4^6tt]3, we have 3|t^dccAb, 
or 3|t^6cAb, I ehall or mil love. 

The Conditional is formed from the futare, by changing Ab 
of the future,into a]9) as, lAbA|tdcAb, lAbA]tdcA|p ; 3^IUSdcAb, 
3|i:8i66cA]9. 

eAb annexed to the root, gives the Optative, as, 30 t?-3|i^- 
bujJeAb. 

The INFINITIVE MOOD Icts the slender final vowel of the root 
drop, and annexes a6 : as, Sfi^uig, bo 3|t^6&3A6. Bat if the 
^nal slander vow^l be the oply vowel in th^t syllable, it takes 
an " tt " after it, and then a8 is annexed : as, Ti)]p]3, explain; 
ho n)]t)]U3A6, to explain, 

THE FOLLOWING VERBS BELONGING TO THE SECOND CON- 
JUGATION FORM THE INFINITIVE HOOD IRRE6ULARLT. 

IwperqHve. Infinitive, 

Abm|3, b* Abfb^ll, to confess. 

A3AYfi, b' A3A|]tr, to entreat. 

bA3A]|i, bo bA3A^|tc, to threaten. 

CAf 3AiYt| bo cAf 3A]|ir, to slaughter. 
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Imperative^ 

C05A]l, 
Ctt]fDll, 

imjit, Ai play, (as at cards), 

tAlcA]|i, 
CAbA]|t, 



InfiuUine. 
bo C|5|lc, ^ ^k;^/tf« 
bo co5A]lc^ ^ spare* 
bo cof4^|i)c, /{> dtfeni. 
bo cu|TD]lc» ^ rui. 
bo coi>5it)^|l, ^o itf^y. 
bo 6|b]|tc^ to hanuK 
b' e^ft^J, ^ uriie. 
bo f fteA5Ai|tc> toantwer^ 
b' }X}^y to graze. 
b' YPfeAccy ^ ^tf//, 

b' jO^lACy ^ iMM^. 

b' |iDf]ie, to play. 

b' }c6hA]jiti to €^. 

bo lAbd||tc, /(? ^aii. 

bo loTifA]]tc or^ lon)|tA6, ^ peeL 

bo f AlcA||tc, ^ trample. 
bo f eACA]p, ^0 av(mf« 
bo cAbAfftc, to give, 
ho conjAilc, ^ eat. 



Chapter "VII. 

TK it B s— (cofltibued ) 

PASSITE VOICE. 

Sectum L 




. .> ^ ^ 



The passive voice also has two forms of conjugation — the 
Synthetic and Analytic. The Analytic is simply the verb to 
bcy " bo bqt,^* conjugated through all its moods and tenses 
with the past participle : as — 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. z^ni^h\xA\\ze, I ambeaten.\. c^ |*]9 buA]lce, we are 

beaten* 

2. z\ cu bttA]lce, thou art 2. c^ f]b buA^lce, ye are 

beat-en. beaten. 

8« c4i 1*6 baA]lce^ he i> beaten. S« c^ f ]Ab buAjlce, they are 

beaten. 
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PAST TERSE 

Singular. Plural. 

1. b] n)^huA]lce, I WM beaten. 1. b^ f]p buAjlce, toe were 

beaten* 

2. b] cu bttA|lce> tiou tcaet 2. b] f]b bttA]lce, ye were 

beaten. beaten. 

8. h] f& buA]lce, Ae teas S. b) |*^Ab buA|lce, ^i^ were 
beaten. beaten. 



Thus any past participle placed after the analytic form 
of ths verb *' bo be^c'' gives the analytic conjagation in the 
passive voicC;, of that verb from which the past participle is 
taken. 

We see too, that the past participle undergoes no change 
in the singular or plural number. 

SYNTHETIC FORM. 
FIRST CONJUGATION. 

BaA]l|n)| / etriie or beat, 

PASSIVE VOICE. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD' 

PRESENT TENSE* 

Sinffular, Plural. 

1. buA]lceA]t 11)^ let me be 1. buA]lceA]t x\Vt let w be 

struck. struct. 

2. htiA\lzeA\itvi,betAou struck. 2. bttA]lceA|t f]b, be ye struck. 
8. buAjlceAjt ^, let Aim be 8. buAilceA|t ]Ab, let them be 

struck^ struck. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



The same as the imperative ; as, bnA]lceA|t rtf^, lam struck ; 
buA^lceAjt cu, fe, x\% f]b, ]Ab. 
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IMPERFECT OR HABITUAL. 

buA]lc) t9e^ ca, 6, f jp, f|bj |Ab, / used to be beaten^ 8^c. 

PERFECT. 

bo bit4i]leA6 11)6, CO, ^, fi9> ffb, ]Ab, / tc^o^y ^i<7» te^a#/, 

^c.» beaten. 

FUTURE TEKSE. 

bttAflpeArt 11)6, ctt, ft, f|5> ri^> 1^^* ^ *^^' ^'^ *^^^> ^^ou 
ihalt or wiU be^ Sfc, beaten. 

CONDITIONAL. 

6aA|l|;]6e if)ft, ca, 6, f]p, ^|b, ^Ab, I would be beaten^ 8fc. 

OPTATIVE MOOD 

PRESENT TENSE. 

50 ii)-bttAf lceA]t n^, cu, ft, ^c, majf / be beaten, ^r. 

INFINITIVE. 

PRESENT. 

A be|c baA]lce« 
PARTICIPLES. 

Past. Future. 

buA]lce« ^oi)-bad|lce. 

Section II. — ^ut)A|iD. 

The passive of buDA]n), is conjugated in the same man- 
ner except that, the first vowel in the increase is broad. 

Evample. 

Imperative — buo-cAfi, nye, cu, ft, &c., let me be shut, &c. 
Indicative, present — b(ii)-CA]t, ii)e, cu, ft, / am shut, &c. 
Imperfect — but)-cAi8, ii)ft, ca, ft, &c., / used to be shut. 
Perfect — bo bui)A&, iDe, cu, ft, &c., / wa* shut. 
Future — buoF^ft, iDe, cu, ft, &c., / shall or will be shut, ^c] 
Conditional — buof ^]6e, iDe, cu, ft, &c., / would be shut. 
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OPTATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

INFINITIVE. 
P&ESSNT. 

A be]c bui}CA> ^(7 be ahut, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pa5^. Perfect. 

bui)cA^ 9^2^^. ]A[t ti7-be|c but)CA having been ahuL 

rA|t or ceAjt annexed to the root, gives the imperative and the 
indicative present; t\ or cAOf , tbe imperfect; a6 or 6^6 the 
perfect ; f A]t or f eA]t the future ; and<|rA]6e, or f\6e the con- 
ditional ; cA|i or ceAjt the optative. But it happens that the 
initial consonant of these affixes is sometimes aspirated and 
sometimes not. How then is the learner to know when to as- 
pirate, and when not ? The answer is given in the following 
note which I copy from O'Donovan's Irish Grammar^ p. 206 : 
*' c has its radical sound after 6, 8, 5, I, U, t)> Wi f* c, as, 
cftoccA, hanged, or suspended ; f}>o6c^, efnasculaled ; b^)6ce, 
drowned; fp|i6]bce, spread; fU]5ce, absorbed; b|iu]5ce, 
bruised; rtyolzA, praised ; nyeMz^^ deceived; b^Ai^cA, done ; 
CAfCA, twisted; b|i]fce, broken; bla|cce, closed. But in 
verbs in u^giit), or 15] nj, which make the future in eocAb, and 
in all verbs of which the root terminates in b, c, b, 3, tij, p, |i, 
c, — the z is aspirated whether the characteristic vowel be broad 
or slender, as, lubcA, bent ; ireAO^A, bowed; 5]teAbcA, 
lashed; c|i6|5ce, closed ; he^^u]^tet blessed; cotitca, dipped; 
l*CA]pce, scattered; lon7A|tCA, peeled; i^eAftcCA, entombed/* 
A native acquainted with the language would never require to 
look at this rule or note ; his ear would be as sure a guide, 
if not surer. In general then the Rule is, that z, in the affixes 
to the root of verbs, is not aspirated when it follows a vowd 
sound; an aspirated mute, or a liquid—except |t : that it is 
aspirated^ when following an unaspirated mute, or the liquid \u 
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Section til. 

SECOITD CONJUGATION* 

(Ex. 5|t^u]5|ti7j / love») 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE. 



Singular, 
1. 5tt^u]5ceA}t n)h. 

O • ^1 c • 



PRESENT. 

Plural. 
f ]9, lei me be loved, 8fc. 

rib. 



INDICATIVE. 
PKESENT. 



1. 5]Ul6tt^^A]i 11)6. 

2. ,, ca. 

3. •• d. 



X}Vi I am lovedj we are loved. 
f|b. 



IMPEEFBCT. 



1. 5Tt^6u]5ei, 11)6. 



2. 
3. 






cu. 

6. 



n^y ^ was wont to be loved, 
8fc. 

nbw 



PERFECT. 



1. 3fi^8u|5eA6, rt)6. 

2. ^^ cu. 

3. t* 6« 



^* 



fl$, I woe loved J ^c. 

rib. 



FUTURE. 



1. 3ri^86cc^|i, 1 
or 3|t^86cA|i, / 

2. ,^ cu. 

O. SI 6* 



f ]5, / will be loved 8fv, 

rib. 

CONDITIONAL 



STi^SoccAiSe,") 
' or3fiei6ocA^8e, / 



2. 

3. 
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CU. 



ri^, I would be loVed, Sfc. 
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OPTATIVE. 



Singular, 
8. .. ^. 



Plural. 
X]r), may lie laved, Sfc. 



INFINITIVE. 



PRBSBNT TBNSK. 

A be]C 5|t^a]$ce. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Past. Future. 

The lenses of the passive voice^ second conjugation^ are 
formed according to the rules already given ; except that the 
future and conditional tenses indicative, end differently from 
those of the first conjugation. 

The Future tense indicative passive of the second conjuga- 
tion, is formed from the future active of the same conjugation 
by changing the final b of the first person singular into |t : 
Ex. sft^bdccAby I shall lave ; 5ftii6dccA|t) [rtfh) 1 shall he 
loved. 

The Conditional, from its conditional active, by changing 
the final f) of the first person into 8e (asp.) : Ex. 5ft^dccA|$i 

/ would love; 5rtli6dccA]6e fi)6 ; I would be loved. 

Some Grammarians have g^ven to the conjagation of Irish 
verbs, by presenting them under various shapes and forms, — 
surrounding them with tenses and moods of every grade—^t bristling 
appearance that has very often startled the young student on 
commencing the stady of the Irish language. 

The foregoing arrangement of the Irish verbs is more simple than 
any I have seen adopted by those who have, up to this, written on 
Irish Grammar. — It presents no difficulty to any one who wishes to 
acquire a knowledge of the language ; and it is not, I trust, defi» 
cient in any thing belonging to the proper conjugation of Irish 
verbs. 

Section IV. 

In order to enable the learner to see at a glance, in what, 
verbs of the first and second conjugations differ-^how verbs, 
even of the same conjugation, assume in the personal endings, 
a different spelling according as the final vowel in the root is 
broad or slender, I give the following Synopses. Those tenses 
that are alike in their several endings can be easily noticed. 



SYNOPSIS OF r^iiD, / am. 



Singular. 



Ihpebative 
Mood* 



Q 
O 
O 

> 

< 

Q 



1. 

8. b]8eA6 ffe. 



Present 
Tense. 

Present tense 
preceded by 
the partides 
Aiy, whether; 
50, (fto/; 1J7, 



1. C^]t17« 

2. C^f]t. 
8. Cl^ f6. 



Habitual 
Present. 

Assertive 
Present. 



Imperfect 



Perfect. 



Perfect af- 
terthe par- 
ticles A1)9 

5 0, t?1, &c. 

Assertive 
Perfect. 



Future. 



-a 

o 

a 
o 

Q 



Optativb 
Mood. 



1. b-pifl-]iD. 

2. „ -]|t. 

8. „ r^. 



I. b]8-]iD. 
3. „ f6. 



1. ]f Tl)fe. 

2. ]f ctt. 

3. If f6. 



1. b|8-]9. 

2. ,, -cea. 

8* ,, -eA8 ffei 



1. bi6-eAf . 

2. bi6-tf. 
8. bi r^. 



1. |iAb-Af. 

2. „ -Alf. 

3. 9) ]tA]b jh\ 



1. 


bu8, or bA rt)h. 


2. 


» >» cu. 


8. 


« j> ^» 


1. 


be]6-]b. 


2. 


« -ll»- 


8. 


» r^- 



1. be]6-]5. 



2. 
3. 



>9 



-cea. 
-eA8 yh. 



1. 50 jiAb-Ab. 

2. ,y |tAb-A]|t. 

3. ,, jtAib ffe. 



Plural. 



--- < 



1. b^iDlf. 

2. bf6i6. 
8. bjbjf. 



1. catt)u|b. 

2. c^^AOf* 
8. z^\b. 



1. b-|ftt]l lo^b. 
8. •• -]b« 



» 



1. b^fDib^ or, bfStp^b. 

2. b^t% or, b^Scl. 
8. bib, or, bi6]b. 

bt6-eA9 n9> nb n<^^ 



1- ir nft 
2. ]f fib. 

8' ir n^^ 



1. binj^f, or bibtDif. 

2. bict. 
8. b|blr 



1. blAT1>Alt. 

2. bi^bAii. 
8. biAbAit. 



1. |tAb-AfDAli, 
„ -AbAll. 

99 -AbAfl. 



2. 

o 



1. bub, or bA fi^. 

2. „ }, fib. 
8. ,t „ lAb. 



1. beib-njib. 

2. „ -q. 

3. „ "lb. 



1. beift)|r, or beibiDif < 

2. beiq, or beibq. 

3. bqbii** beibbif. 



1. jlAb-ATIJttlb. 

2. „ -CAOj. 

3. 99 -Alb. 



Infinitive ^^ v . 
Mood. ^ '^T'* 



Participles. A15 bei^. 
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After looking over the foregoing synopses one would be in- 
clined to think that it is certainly more to be desired^ that only 
one, rather than two terminations forms, should be, in the spel- 
Itng^ adopted, in forming the tenses and persons from the root, 
no. matter whether the verb have, in the radix, the final vowel, 
broad or slender. If this were the case, it would — 

First. — Make the spelling more simple and easy. 

Secondly. — It would make it more in conformity with the 
fixed spelling observed in the terminational forms of French, 
Latin, Greek, or Italian verbs. 

Thirdly. — It would give our written language a more 
settled form than any that it has, up to this, attained. Hence 
for these, and other reasons, the observance of the rale, 
'' slender with slender, and broad with broad," ought not, in 
this and similar cases to be much regarded. 

If then, only one form of spelling the verbal endings be 
adopted, which of the two now used, should be prefen^ ? 
Whether that ending which commences nith a slender vowel, 
e, or ] ; or that which commences with a broad vowel — a, 
o, or a ? Usage will, of course, in process of time, decide 
the selection. Yet if the author be allowed to offer an 
opinion on the choice that should be made, the termination 
commencing with a broad vowel, rather than that beginning 
with a slender one, ought to be adopted. First, because the 
former ending is, even at present, the one that is most com- 
monly used. 

Secondly, because such a speUing is more in conformity 
with the sound given by the Irish-speaking peasantry to the 
verbal endings ; v. g. — the first person plural indicative 
mood of the verb 5]i^u|5, is 5|ta8ttit-Tt>]b, the sound of the 
ending of which embraces the blended vocal utterance of 
"u" which, therefore, in the spelling of the termination 
should be inserted, thus : 5ft^u(5-n)aYb. The same is 
true of the first person plural perfect indicative, 5|t^tt|5- 
fi)A]t ; and so of the rest. 

For similar reasons I would write the ending of the second 
person plural, in the present, imperfect, future, and con- 
ditional tenses, active voice — ] or ]6, rather than ao|. 
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Seetian Y. 

PARTICIPLES. 

A participle is a word that partakes of the nature of the 
▼erb ; that partakes also of the nature of the adjective. 

There are three participles — The present ; the perfect or 
the past ; the future. 

PhilosophicaUy speaking we have, in Irish^ but one parti- 
ciple^ the past participle passive : — ^the otiiers are only forms 
of expression, which are used in the language as participles, 

The present, a|5 boAlAS beating ; a)5 5|i^66$A6. lontn^ ; 
is formed from the infinitive active oi the verb by placing 
before it the preposition A]5=a^. Literally it is, ai beating ; 
at loving ; and thus it is not unlike the Saxon form a-beating, 
a-loving ; for, when the Irish participles are spoken quickly 
the sound of 5 in a]5 is lost, and the participle is sounded 
as if it were preceded only bv a. Hence it is so written in 
Homer's Iliad by Dr. M'Hale, as : — 

" 21 tDeAb]iu§A8 ca]C]tt5A6 'f A15 A5AI11C coiidi|ic 4)6/' 
(fi. 1, line 47) ; and sometimes witliout this particle a]^ or a, 
as: — 

" 'CAbAiiic btt^c ^']vi^Vf '^'S^T loSbAijtc ii)6|t," (line 661). 

The perfect part, is formed by taking '\Aji=iqfter ; before the 
present infinitive active : Ex. |A|i r)-^jiiJ6ii'^A6=:a/ier loving^-' 
i.e. having loved. We meet sometimes with the form a||i 
5|t&6tt5A6,=0ff loving. 

The future participle which has the same reference to time 
that the jpaulo-past future of the Oreek participles has, — 
is formed by placing before the Infinitive mood, the words 
A]]i z]:=on tie design ; about to : Ex. A|ft t\ 5|t^tt5A6, 
about to love. 

The past participle passive is formed from the root of the 
verb by adding to it, ce or ca, according as the last vowel 
in the final syllable, is either short or long : Ex. boAilce, 
itruci; from baA]l, etrUe ; bupcA, eloeedf from but), close 
thou. The c of ce or za, shall, or shall not, be aspirated 
according to that rule, which accounts for the aspiration of 
affixes to the root of verbs. — See Section second, of Chapter 
VIL (p. 86). 

The future passive is formed by prefixing ^oi) to the past 
participle — 3]t8^u]5ce, fot?^^; ]oi)5|i^8u]5ce, ^ 4^ loved, or 
fit to be loved. 
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chaptek vm. 

IRREGULAR YSBBS. 

The irregahr Terbs are : he^m, I gwes bei|ifii), Heart 
t\m and f ef qii>^ / 9ee ; cltt|i9]i«y, / 4#»r ; b^M^Ajn^ aid 
SD^iO, / A, or make ; b6]]t]ii>, / my ; rAjAiny, / jCwrf / 
f\ty^' / ftfo^^ ; cei6]io, / ^o ; qg^ii), / tome. This order 
18 alphabetical. : I find the same in (yDonoTan^a Grammar. 
1^eocA]ii>, / behold or try ^ in given down in some Irish 
Gnunmais among the inegular T^rba^ as if it were one.* 

I.— feeiji^ii), / give, or briny. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



fREJSBNT. 

Sinyular. Plural. 

2. cAb]tA^6, cu5A]6. 

3. cAb|tA]b^f, Ctt3A]bi|*. 



1. 

2. CAbA]|t« 

8. ca5A6 f6, or cAb|tA6 f6. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



FR&SENT TBK8E. 



Singular. Plural. 

1. be]|t]ii79 CAbfiAjTf)^ ctt5A]ti). 1. be]]i]ii7]b, cAb|tAfDU]b| 

Ctt5Aft)u|b. 

2. be]|i]|i, cAb|t^]]t, ci^S^II^- 2. be]|t]6e^ z^h\i^\6e, cuj- 

-A|6e. 
8. be||t fft, cAb]tA]6 ffe. 3, be]]t]b, CAb]tA]b, cu3A]&. 

Habitual Present^ cus^q ft)6, cu^ ffe, f i5, &c. 

IMPBRFECt. 



1. beim^, cu5A]5. 

2. be]|ice:8i, cu5c^. 

8. be]|ieA6, ffe, ca;^^ ffe. 



1. Be]|tiTt>ir, cujAiDutr. 

2. be]tt6], cu5A]6. 

8. be]]i]bir, Ctt5A]b|f. 



1 The verb p eat^ though not given down by Gnunnntfians, in the Hsf of 
irregular yerbs, forms, nevertheless, its itifinitiye,— it»pexfect, future indlcstlTe 
and conditional, irregularly : as, |ce or ice At, to eat ; b' ttA]d, ixt ^'* ibyhe aU i 
^orfAb, / nhaU eat ; forrAT^ / ehculd eat. 



1 
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PHRFBCT. 




Singular. 




Plural. 


1. Ctt5Af. 

2. cus-Aif. 

3, ctt5 f fe. 




2. 
8. 


CU5-AfOAfU 

CU5-AbA]l. 

C<l5«AbA]|. 




PUTURE. 




1. b^A^iTAb. 

2. „ |rAi]i. 

3. „ r^ib r^. 




I. 
2. 
8. 


b^Af-fPAinufb. 

n fAlb. 




tfttaiwe Form* 




1. iji CAbA]t-|r Ab, and 

tractedly cAb|tAb 

2. „ |rA]]i. 

8. „ |rAi6 f6. 


• 


I. 

2. 
3. 


CAbATt-fAfl^Ufb* 

w FA16. 

„ fAi6. 


Singular. 

1. b^Ajl-fAj^. 

2. „ |r^ 

8. „ |rA8 f6. 


Cbirii/ 


ional. 

I. 
2. 
8. 


Plural. 

b^A]i-rAt9U|f. 

„ |rA]6. 




Negative Form. 


• 


1. 1)1 i4bA|t-tfA]9# ori 

tiA]d» 

2. „ f4. 

3. „ i:a6 f §. 


CAb- 

OPTA' 


1. 

2. 
S. 

rivE. 


Xi\ CAbA|i-^At17U]f. 

FAib. 

1* pAi»>!r- 


1. 50 b-cu5-Ab. 

2. „ A]|l. 

8. „ A]6 ffe. 




1. 
2. 

8. 


50 b*ca5-AiDuib, 
„ A18. 

„ A]6. 




INFINITIVE. 






bo CAbAfltC. 






PARTICIPLES. 




Pf^#e»/. 


Perfects 


Future^ 


A15 CAbAlJlC- 


]A]i b-C4 


\bA||tC. 


A]|l C| CAbAlftC 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PBESBNT TENSE. 

ctt5CA|i, > ti)^, tu, h, x\V9 n^ 1^^* ^^ ^^ *^ ytw», Sfc* 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESEirr Tense — ca5CA|t iDfe, &c. — bei|tceA]i njfe, &c. 

Imperfect — ca5CAi6e n^ or be]|tc)6e v^. 

Perfect — cujaS to^, &c. 

Future — ^b6A|t|rA|t, or b6A]tcA|t njfe, and rAbA|i^^]t ii)6, &c. 

Conditional — b^AjifaYbe rqh or cAbAjipAifte ipfe. 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 

INFINITIVE. 
PRESENT. 

bo be]c cAbA^t^A, or citscA. 

PAST PARTICIPLE. 

CAbA|tCA| orca5CA. 



II. — Be]|i]fD/ I take, bear^ bring forth. Hence it means 
to give birth to in any way. Hence then^ it signifies to 
yean; to litter ; to &c., &c.^ when applied to the several 
species of quadrupeds. Hence too, it signifies to '' lay/' — 
when birds are its subject ; and to ^* spawn/' when fish 
becomes its subject. When A]ft=0S, cw^; comes after it; 
it signifies "to lay hold of/' ^' to overtake^** when le]f, it 
signifies " to take away." — ]m5 f 6 le|f fe. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



PRESENT TENSB. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. iii)|f, or ]ii)]b. 

8. „ )b]Y. 



1. 

2. be]|t. 

3. „ eA8 ti. 



^ Latin Fer. Greek ftp ; F^ ^, and B# are letters of the 
same organ. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PBB8BNT TSN8B. 

Singular. Plural. 

HABITUAL PRESENT. 
IMPERFECT. 

PERFECT. 

I^^S'-^fj -^ir* T^'^S r1- ArDAji, Ab^n, AbAfi. 

PUTUBE. 
CONDITIONAL. 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

50 Tt>-beitt-eAb, ^m 18 f 1. ]TDtb, ^fte, ^b. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PBESENT — bo b|te]C. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT— 'A]5 hjte}t. PERPKCT — ]A]l n)'hjie]t. 

FUTURE— A]|l q bfiefC. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 
IMPERATIVE. 

ft 

be]|tceA|t Ti)6, &c. 

INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT — be]|tceA|i rv^j cu, 6, &c. 

IMPERFECT— be]|lCl 11)6, CU, 6, &C. 
PERFECT — ]ltt5A6 11)6, &C. 
FUTURE — bfeA|t^A|t IDfe, &C. 
CONDITIONAL — b6A|lf A^Se 11)6, &C. 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 
50 ii)-be|]iceA]i 11)6, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT — bo be]c be||ite 
7 
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PARTICIPLES. 

PEBSEirr— bemce. pkrfect-iaii m-beic be|itce. 

III.— Ciii), or ci6]fi), F^icift), / 966. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

FBESSNT TENSE. 

Singular. P^^^^' 

Z. fre^qS. 
3. feiq^if. 



1. - 

2. ^e^c. 
8. ^e^ceAb ffe. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

FRBSENT TENSE. 

fe]cifi)i 18 regular. 

HABITUAL PRESENT. 

^e]ceAp nje, &c. 

IBCPEBFECT. 

q8]S, q6ce^, q6eA8 r^. I c16iD]r, qfecib, ci6b]r- 
b'^eiqS. 

PERFECT. 

1. COpAnC-Af. 1. CODA]lCAfDA|l, COt)CATt)ATt. 

2. CODAnCAlf. 2. CODAllCAbA]l, COf)CAbATt. 
4. COPAIHC ffe. 3- CODA]lCAbA|t, CODCAbAlt- 

Jf6gat%V6form — r^ fACAf , &c. 

FUTURE |^;^;;eAb. 

CONDITIONAL -b>eici:|n> f«^^ r«^* r^> ^^• 

Or, qbf^d, r<^ r^^^ t^ ®^- 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT — 30 b-fe]ceAb. 

INFINITIVE MQOD. 
b'^eicn^c. 

PARTICIPLES — A5 feiCf]1>C. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 

impeeahye — fe)cceA]t nj^, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

|?e]cceA]i, or 6i8ceA|i Tt>^. 
iMPEEPECT— b'^eicq, or cj6c| njfe. 

PERPEcr f^^^f^r—c<n)AjiMS nt^. 
^Negative — pACAf id6. 

FUTUEE— fe^cpeA]* iijft, and c]&)!eA|t iij^, 

CONDITIONAL— b'^eicff8e me. 

OPTATIVE. 
50 b'-fe^cteAft nje. 

INFINITIVE. 
PRESENT — bo be]c fe]cce. 

PAST PARTICIPLE — fe]Cce. 



IV- — Cluii)|iij, /^^dfr — conjugated like buA|l]Tt)* 

ACTIVE VOICE* 

IMPERATIVE— clu]t), &C. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT — clu]t>]f17. 
HABITUAL PRESENT— clulO^A^ 11)6. 
IMPERVBGT*— clu]1)]^. 

PERFECT— cuaIa^, and not clu]ijeAf. 

FUTUBE Clu^T))!eAb. 

C0NDITI0NAL-r-clu]1)f:|ii. 

OPTATIVE. 
50 5-clu|i)^Ab. 

INFINITIVE. 
PRESENT*-bo clofy and sometimes clo]fc|i> 

PRESENT PARTICIPLE — A^S clof, and A|5 clO(fCll), &C. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE. 

clmi)ceA|i n)e, cu, 6, &c. 

INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT — clu]1)CeA]t ft?fe, CU, 6, &C. 
IMPERFECT — clu]t)q It)^, CU, fe, &C. 
PERFECT — cltt]DeA6 11)6, &C. 
FUTURE — Clttlljf eA]! 1t)fe, &C. 

CONDITIONAL — cla]t)f jbe Tt>e, &c. 

OPTATIVE. 
5^ 5-clu]i)ccA|t nje, &c. 

INFINITIVE, 
bo he]t clttipce. 

PARTICIPLES. 
cluiDce. 



v.— OfeAtjAiri), 5i?1")^ J"^* ^^'^^ ^^ make: Latin— facio, ago. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 



1. 



Singular, 



2. b^Ai). 

3. b6Ai)A6 ft. 



2. b6AI)A]|l 



8. bfeAi)A]8 r^. 5t)l6 r^. 



IMPERATIVE. 

Plural. 
1. b^ADATi), or b^AOAnju^f, 
or bfeAi)An)uib. 

2. bfeADA]8. 

3. bfeAi)Aib]f. 

INDICATIVE. 
PRESENT. 

3i)l6in). 1. b^ApAiDu^b. . 5i>in)]b. 

3i)|8-llt. 2. bfeADCAi6. S^l^l^- 

3. bfeAijAib. S01^« 



1- 5^1^^- 

2. pj]6teSf^. 

3. 5t)]8eA6 ffe 



HABITUAL PRESENT — bfeAf)A$ 11)6, &C. 

IMPERFECT. 

1. jDlbiDif. 



2* 3t)i8q6. 
3. S^l^^lP 
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Singular 
1. mSD-eAf. 

3- M5Wr^ 



1. bfeAU-pAb. 

1. 8&At)-^A]^. 

3. 86Ai7-frA6 |'6. 



PERFECT. 

1. ]t|3ijeA-it)A|t. 

2. |t]5f)eA-bA]t. 
8. |i]^i)eA-bA|t. 

Negatively — 1)\ 8e^|ii)Af . 

FUTURE. 

1. b&Ai)-frAti)tt]b. 

2. b&Aihf A]6. 

3. b6Ai)-f:A]b. 

CONDITIONAL. 

1. 66At)-fAft?Ulf, 

2. 6feAI)-f A]8. 

3. b^Ap-^A^b^f. 

OPTATIVE. 
50 i)-b6Ai)Ab^ 

INFINITIVE, 
bp 66A17A8. 

PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT — A]3 b6Al)A6. 
PERFECT — ^A|l 1)-b6A1)A6. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT — b6Al)CA]t 11)6. 

INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT b§Al)CA|l nje. Of 5l)]6ceA|l Ttje, 

IMPERFECT — b§Al)CA01 Tl)fe, OF 31?|C| lljfe, &c. 

FUTURE — bfeAt)|:A|l T1)6. 
• CONDITIONAL— 86AT)fA^8e T1)6. 

OPTATIVE. 

50 p-b6AT)CA|i n)6. 

INFINITIVE, 
bo be|c b&Ai)CA. 
PARTICIPLES. 
PAST — b6AT)CA. PERFECT— 1 A |t ri?-be]C 
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1. 

S. AbftA6 x^ 



VI. — <t>ef|t]ti>» / say. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. AbftATI)^ Ab|iAf9tt]f, 

Ab|tAti7tt^b. 
2. Ab|tA]6. 
8. AbjtA]b, Ab]tAibif. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT. 



1. be]|iiiD, or (Ab]tAiti)).* 

2. be]ft]|i. 
8. be]|i ffe. 



1. be||iiti)]b. 

2. be]|tq6. 
8. be]|t]b. 



Relative form — a be]|i, who says. 



IMPERFECT. 



1. be]|t-i5. 

2. be]]i-fce^. 
8. bei|ieA8 ffei 



1. bubftAf. 

2. bubiiA]]". 

3. bttbA]Ttc ffr. 



1. b^AjtfAb. 

2. bfeA|i|rA]|i. 

8. b6A|tf A]6 f &. 



1. b6At(-rA]p. 

2. bfeA|i-f:^. 

3. bfeA]t-|:A6 ffe. 



PEBFECT. 



tUTURB. 



1. bei|i]iD^f. 

2. be]|tc^6. 
8. beimb^f. 



1. bub|tA?t9A|t« 

2. bub|tAbA|t. 
8. b^bjtAbAjt. 



1. b&A|r|rAfDiiib. 

2. b^AftfAjS. 

3. b&A|tf Alb. 



CONDITIONAL. 

1. b6AJtfAtl>«Yf« 

2. b6A|if A]6. 
8. bdAjifAibif.. 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 

50 T)-Ab|tAb, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT — bo ]t^6. 



I ^h\iA\n) can be conjugated like a regular Terb. 
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FAETICIPLES. 

PERFECT — ]A]t |l^6. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT — AbA]t^A|t^ OF be]|tCeA]t^ It)^, Cu, ^, &C. 
IMPERFECT — be^jtC] 11)6, CU, 6, &C. 
PERFECT — bubjtAb 11)4, Ctt, fe, &c. 
^TURB— bfeAjlfAjt, 11)6, Ctt, 6, &C. 
CONDITIOKAL— b6A]tpA]6e, 11)6, cii, 6, &C. 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 
30 1)-AbA|lCA|t, 11)6, Ctt, 6, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

bo be]C it^jdce, or AbAjtCA, &c. 

FABTICIFLBS. 
|t^]6ce or AbAjtcA. 

VJI.— 'pAjAirt), I find. 

ACtlVE VOICE. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. Plural. 



1. 

3. r^5A6r6. 



1, fAsiDuir* fAsnjuib. 

2. f A5A]6. 

8. fASAibir. 



1. fAS-A^n). 

2. i:a3;-a||i. 

3. f A5-A]6 f6. 

Or, 

1. 5e]b-]ii). 

2. 5e|b-i]t. 

3. se^b ^6. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 

1. |:A5-ii)U]b. 

2. |*A5-cAi8. 

3. |:A§-A]b. 



1. 5eib-n)ib. 

a. sqb-e^ 

8. se^b-ib. 
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Singular. 
1. b'^A5-A]5. 

8. b'^A3-A6 ffe. 

And, 

1. sejbip. 

2. 5e^b-fce^. 

3. 3e]b-eA8 f 6. 



IMPERFECT 



Plural. 

1. b'fAS-TOUlf. 

2. b'f AS-cAjb. 
8. b'pA3-Aibir. 

1. 5eib-T!>ir- 

2. Jftjb-q. 

3. geib-iblf. 



PERFECT. 



I. ^UA|i-A?t9A]t. 

2. fruAji-AbAji. 

3. |:aA|iAbA]t. 



1. fUAjl-Af. 

2. fttAlt-Al]". 
8. fttA]|t ffe. 

j5eAb|:Ab, &c. 
FUTURE, ^negative form, v] SeAb^rAb, or v) b-|:tti5eAb. 

i seAb-fA]^. 
CONDIT. < negative form, tfi jeAb-fAi^^ or ij] b-f ui5]9 : also 
(^ b'A b-fASA]^, if J ihould have got. 

OPTATIVE. 
30 b-f ^3Ab. 

INFIKITIVE. 
PRESENT — b'^^jA^l. 

PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT — A13 f-^SA^l ; PERFECT — |A|l b-p^3All. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

IMPERATIVE. 
|?A3CA|l lljfe, &C. 

INDICATIVE. 
PRESENT— fAjCAjl ll)fe, &C. 

IMPERFECT. 

3e]bq 11)6, &c. 

PERFECT— fUA|lA6, OF yt1(i\t 11)6, &C. 
FUTURE — 3eAbpA|l 11)6, &c. 
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CONDITIONAL— 5eAbFA|8e, or b'A B-Ftt]5q8e iijfe. 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 

30 b-|:A5CA]t 11)6, &c., and 30 b-f:af3ceA|t tpfe, &c. 

Infinitive and participles wanting. 



Singular, 



1. 

3. |i]3eA6 f6. 



VIII.— KfSiit), / reach. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Plural. 

I. ni3")lr- 

INDICATIVE. 



PRESENT. 



1. Tti3|iD. 

2. |tl5i]t. 

3. nis r^. 



1- T»1Sl5. 

2. |t75ce^. 

3. |i]5eA8 f§. 



1. |tl3iDib. 

2. |i^3cv 

3. |ti3]b. 



IMPERFECT. 

2. }C\iz\6. 

3. ]t]3bir. 



PI 

1. ]t^1?3-A]", or |l]ACC-Af, 

2. tt^D3-A]r. 

3. |t^i)A73, or |t]Acc ffe. 



PERFECT. 



FUTURE. 



1. |tl3-l?eAb. 

2- T*is-riT*- 

3. T*15-n6 r^. 



1- i^i3-n5- 

3. T*13"1^^^^ T^' 



I. ]t&1)3-ATDA]t. 

2. ]t^f)3-AbA|t. 
8. ft^i)3-AbA]t. 

2- T*is-n6- 

3. ]ti3-^|b. 



CONDITIONAL. 



1- V\5'V]^\T' 

2. ]ti3-t:i6. 

3. niS-n^ir 
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Siugtdar. 



1. 



1. Cfe|8-|fD. 

2. cfe|&-||t. 
8. cfe]8 f 6. 

1. c6]6-]9. 

8, c6|6-eA8 f 6. 

1. CUA6-Af* 

2. CttA6-A|f. 

8. cuAi8 ffe. 



INFINITIVE. 

bo |tlACCA|1), &C« 



IX. — f>6]8|ti>, /y^. 
IMFEBATIYE. 

1. cfe^8-ii)|f. 

2. c6|8-=j8. 
8. cfe|8-b]f. 

INDICATIVE. 

FRBSiNT. 

1. c6]8-ii)^b. 

2. c6]8-q8. 
8. c^|8-|b. 

IKPERFECT. 

1. t:fe|8fn^T- 

2. c6|8q. 

3. cfe]8b^f. 
!• caA8-Ati)A]t* 

2. CUA8-AbA|t. 

8. caA8-AbA|i« 

Negative Form* 

1. 1)1 86ac-aii)A]1- 

2. ,f 8eA6-AbA^» 
8. „ 8eAc-AbA](» 



PERFECT. 



1. o1 8eAC-Af . 

2. ,^ 8eAC-A|f« 
8. „ 8eAc-A]8 1*6. 

or i)]0|i cuA]8 n^.' 

FUTURE — jtACfAb. 
COKDITIONAL-^|tAC-f A|$, y^^ |:a8, f 6, &C. 

OPTATIVE . 

30 b-cfe] JeAb, &c. 

INFINITIVB. 
bo 8ul, to go* 



1 



-1 



[ «t'i. 



1 This is Tulgarlj pronounced, as if written, rttA]6 196. 



1. 



Sinpular. 



£. qs, or cAjt. 
8. q3^46 ]^. 



1. c]3]fD. 

2. q5]]i. 

3. c]5 ffe. 

£. qsce^ 
8. cf5eA6 f fe. 

3. t^]t)|c f6. 

1. qoc|?Ab. 

2. qocfAifu 

3. qocf Ajb f fe. 

1. qoc|?Aip. 

2. qocpi^. 

3. qoc|?A6 ffe. 



lor 

X.— C|3jit), I come. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Plural. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

F&C6BHT. 

1. qsnj^b. 
8. c|5|b, 



IMPERFECT. 



PSEFEGT. 



FDTUBE. 



1- ci5T»9ir- 

3* fcisi^ir- 



3. c^]D]oeAbA|t. 



1. C]oc|?Atnu^b. 

2. c]0CfA]6. 
8. qocfA]b. 



CONDITIONAL. 

1. qOcpAiDuif. 

2. cfocfA]6. 

3. qocfA]b]f. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

bo c^Acc or 6eAcc. 



PARTICIPLES. 

A15 ceACc. 

The preposition la, cot/A ; coining after the verb ctsjii), fa the third person 
singular of any of the tenses, expresses power, or ability in executing : Ex. 
^15 lioti), lean ; c]5 le S^Ai^uf, Jaime9 can ; tss^ni^ ^ t>m3t*>» Bridgei eoM 
f^ve (done it) . 
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The foregoing ten are the only irregular, or rather defective, 
verbs in the language ; a very small number, indeed, compared 
with those furnished by other languages much more cultivated. 
Even these ten are regnlar^ in the formation of those tenses 
which they retain of their own, defective, only in borrowing, 
a few tenses from verbs that are now obsolete. We find sixty- 
eight irregular verbs in Prench ; yet t^) attain a knowledge of 
the French language, is, by Irishmen, not considered very 
diiBcult. Its orthography is, to the eye of an English^eak- 
ing student, not at all in accordance with the pronunciation 
which he is taught to give the words of the language ; yet, 
generally speaking, a knowledge of the IrUk language, which 
has fewer irregular verbs, and fewer quiescent letters, is by 
the same individuals, considered difficult to be acquired ; be- 
cause a few aspirated letters, having little or no sound, enter 
into the composition of many of its words. The fault then 
does not lie in its intrinsic difficulty, but must exist either in 
the want of clear philological elementary works, written by 
competent authorities, with a desire to unfold the natoral 
beauty and simplicity of our mother tongue ; or perhaps it is 
owing, in part at least, to the apathy of Irishmen, to be Irish 
in language as well as in thought and action. Shall this ever 
cease ? let each say : — rr shall. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

The following defective verbs are those which are most fre- 
quently met with in manuscript and printed works : — 

A]|t f6, 9aid he, 

Ab bAc, he died, 

CA|r|!]6, must : it is the same through all the tenses and 
persons. 

bA|i l|d?t9, me thinks ; bA|t leo, they think, 

bl]5reA]t, it ia allowed* 

|:6AbA]n), / am able ; wants only the Imperative and Infi- 
nitive moods, with the participles. 

|?eAfA]ii), I know, 

f eAbAji, 1 know ; used negatively and interrogatively ; as, 
V] feAbA|i njfe, / do not know; t)] feAbAipAft; or ry\ 
^eAb]tATi)A|t, we do not know, 

V] ^uIA]|i, it must^ilfaut, (French). 

ol, q^uoth ; as, ol ]-6, qtwth he : o\ f |Ab, quoth they. 



\ 
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Chaptbk IX. 

ADVERBS ; PREPOSITIONS ; CONJUNCTIONS; INTERJF.CTI0K9. 



Section I. 



ADVERBS, — ADVERBIAL PARTICLES IN COMPOSITION, — SIMPLE 

ADVERBS. 

An adverb is a word joined to a verb to express some qua- 
lity respecting it. It also qualifies adjectives and other ad- 
verbs : as, c^ Ti)^ 50 Ti7A|c, / am well ; c^ rx)^ 30 Ai)-Tt)Afc, ' 
I am exceedingly well. 

All adjectives become adverbs by having the particle 50, 
going before them; as, ii)A]^, good; 50 t^aic, well; cujia- 
ii)Ac, careful; 30 cu]tATi7Ac, carefully. Hence the great 
body of adverbs become known^ at once, on knowing the ad- 
jectives. 

There are, besides, iil Irish, certain adverbial particles 
which unite with nouns, adjectives, verbs and other adverbs. 
They are sometimes incorporated with the word with which 
they coalesce, and sometimes not, but merely connected by a 
hyphen. They are, in this respect, of the same use in Irish, 
as the prepositions or the particles «« 9v;, iv, &c. are in Greek. 
By them, and with them, are formed hundreds of new words 
which thus enrich the language, and supply the speaker with 
forms of expression to suit every shade of thought. Hence by 
learning them and their meaning well, the student will, after 
a httle study, have advanced a great way in acquiring a great 
knowledge of Irish. 

Particles that give a negative meaning to the words with which 

they are compounded 

Ai)=UTi (English), or « (Greek), Ex. c|i^c, timely, ai?-c]i^c, 

untimely, 
A]?t9=dis, or mis: Ex. ]t6]8 ready or quiet ; A]ii)|iS|6, dit- 

quieted; leAf, A^rbleAf, misfortune, 
b] and b^c, from b^c, want : Ex. b]C]teibeAii), unbelief, 
bo=}v;, (Greek), expresses difficulty : as, bo-6feAi)CA, hard to 

be done. 
e or eA6=e or ex (Latin) : as, c]ton7, heavy ; feAb-c]tOTi7, light; 

e-be^Tt)]i), uncertain. 
6A3, signifies death: hence privation, Ex. c6]]ij Justice ; feA3- 

c6i]t, injustice. 
eAf, from eAfbA, want : Ex. ooojTi, honor ; eAfOi)0]|i, dis- 
honour^ drudgery. 
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]i)5= ^^ (Lai.) ; un (Eng.) : Ex. jUi), clean ; iiJS-sUi), «»- 

ii)|=mis (Eng.) or dis (Lai.) : Ex. n^eAf, ateem ; Ti)]-rbeAf, 

diiCiieem. 
9eAii)=ttii : Ex. 5lAt)t ^'^a / i)eAii)-$lAt)| impure, unclean, 

Itese parliclci heigUen ike meaning of ike vorde mlk wkich 

ikejf are joined. 

A9=:per, (Lat.) ; »«»», (Gr.) ; as, beAf , beautifni; A^-be^f, 

perlelUj wwv mmXmt, 

eA]t| from A|m in ; or from eA\Kz^kead, Hence it increases 

the meaning: Ex. SAbAjl, capHve: eA|t-3AbA|l>(?^^W/y. 
fd]t and rd||t, an intensitiye particle ; as leA^Ai), wide; fdfft- 

leACAi), extensive. 
]on) and ]ti), from it|iDe,ft?ff«^: Ex. \\r),fnU: \oxt)\^t^, entire. 
tid=very : as ]id-mA|C, r^ ^(wt 
f4i]i= exceeding (Eng.) \ super (Lat.) ; sehr (Ger.) : Ex. x^\^' 

ii)A|c, exceedingly good, 
^jiffreeky great, generoue : hence it increases the meaning of 

the word to which it is joined : Ex. iftjt-f l|occ, a ntfbk 

race ; u]t-^^!n)^# ^^ ^9^* 

Tkeee give tke idea of number or power. 

]ol and |l=x=iwA» (Greek), muck^ many : ]l-ce^ftbAC, Jack of 

all Trades. ir«xvrg;^fiMf . 
oIU=3.«xk [Qr.) great : Ex. n)AtAx, goodness : oUfijA^n ^''^^ 

rickes; oll5ld]t, bombast, 
u]le=a//, (a pronoun) : as, a|le-cuti7AccAC, Almigkfy. 

Tkese — that of fitness. 

Vy» orl betokens ^/n^M : Ex. ]i)b6Ai>cA,/^ to be done ; ]ot) a 
lot), J beAijcA,^^ to do it; ]op-0]b|ie,^^^r wort. 
and xo^=^able (Eng.) ; habilis (Lat), ex^sses facility, easiness 

in any way : Ex. fo-&6ApcA, J^owife * fob^Af ac, foell- 

bred. 

These — that of reaction* 

Aif or e|f=rur8us (Lat): Ex. e]|i]J, rising; A|f-eiiH5i ''^ 

swrrectionM 
Ac=re (Lat.) : b^Ai^Ab, doing ; ac66ai9a6, redoing, 
ipi^t^^reaetion ; as, |:]i]c>baAlA6, repercussion* 

1 oil, is but a contraction of the word )8^6bAU, greatf or wfrnderfidf or mighifl* 
Hence it is a mere corruption in the language. 
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We find th« word A9,, wHtten A|9 < !ieAi9» 9eno ; 1019, |i9 ; iin, «H1I ; 1<>i» )^ 4tc,, 
when the rowel UnraedUteljr fiillowing, is slender : so Apv is written At9 } b|, 
^ B i9f» WiOt ^tc.9 when a hrotd vowel fiiDows. Indeed this changing the 
spellmg of partideSy should be avoided. 

Be»des the foiegoipg particles> we have com^lSii^h co« 
or the Latin con; heA^,fO^; and biioc, badi which have 
been noticed uxideK the head of adjectives : ^o, signifying law, 
from the piepositiou r^^o), under; and b|C| which implies 
dnrationsserdf (in English) also enter into the eomposition of 
words. 

There are adverbs of time^ place^ circumstance, &c. Adverbs 
are either simple or compound : almost all the adverbs of time 
and place are made up of prepositions and nouns. They are 
short adverbial phrases. The simple adverbs are very few ; 
they are as follow :-^ 

Aii)Ac, and) . ati>a6 has an active 
ATi)u|3. J ^ ' signification ; Atpui^ a 

passive^ Ex. t^Y^m 

Ait)Ad> I go out; c^ 

Tt)^ At9tt|5» / din out ; 

h) n* ^n^uis, we 

were out. 



^m^Vf only. 
Aii)lA]6, tius. 
Ai)ATi)> 9eldom. 
At)op, over. 



b]t^fc, ever. 

c^AppA, already. 

c]AT)Of^ kow, although compounded 

of c|A, fohat^ and x)6x 
manner^ is now used 
as a simple word. 



co]6ce, ever. 



he}Tt)\t)j indeed, 
6a6oi>, to teit. 
f cAf b A| heneefortk* 
Fdfl, yet. 
pdf, yet. 

]otnu]t|to, tftoreover. 
]A]tAt9, iereq/ter. 
ii)A|t, as. 

11)1 1J]C, ^^» 

11)069 ^^y» 

r)^, not; bb, i>i^ 
b^At)» da not,-^ 
in the imperative. 
1)], noty in the ind. 
i)aA]Tt^ w/ien, 
t]oxi, always, con^ 

etant. 
f]OY, downwards. 
fOffi, eastwards, 
f uAf, upwards, 
caU, yonder* 



Section II. 



COMPOONJ) ADVERBS. 

The following is a list of the compound adverbs which are 
iqost in use. Most of them are nothing more, as we see, 
than nouns in the Dative or Ablative cases, as : — 
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A b-f Ab,,/&r, afar^ longtime. 

A b-f 05Uf , near. 

A b-fTAf 9 on thU side, 

A b-cof ACy at first. 

A b»cuA|6^ fUfrthfoard. 

A$ f to> yonder, there. 

A||t Ai) AbbAji fio, therefore, 

A|]t b]Cy ai all. 

A]]t 5-cal, backwards. 

A]Tt leic, apart. 

A]|i iiK>6, m a maM»tfr. 

Aifi uAlltib; sometimes. 

A?t9^|tAC, to-morrow. 

A i)-aII^ <w Mi> side, over. 

A l)-AU6b,,^W7»^^. 

A x)'tye^X9 southward. 
A 1)6, yesterday. 
A$ 6]D^eAcC| together. 
Ai) f Abj or CO f Ab, a« ^»^ as, 
whilst. 

A i)-|A]t^ westward. 

A !)-iof, upward, Jrom below. 

A Docc, to-night. 

A i)-07H, or A t)ei]t, /row ^A^ 

east. 
At)o5 Y A i>aII, to and fro. 
Ai> c-An>^ K?^^, Ai) z\i^i^when; 

M) ^tt), timely^ a$ ai>- 

r]t^^ untimely. 
A i)-ttAf ,yr(?»* aicwe. 

ttA]|l ATb^lP* or AOl) UA]|l 

A]tAOi), individually. 
A ]tAO]]t, ^a«^ »^A^. 
A niATt), er^r. 
A ]*ir* again. 



A freAd, i», i.e. 3uf ai) ce^c, 

towards the house. 
A r^i^, within, i-e. A^f-At) c^j, 

beA5 17AC ) almost, beA3 
t)f ii>6ii i)AC ) i)-ei]i, /or the 

past tense. 
cA b-uA]](^ and ca b-Ari)? 

CA b-Af ? whence ? 

c\\c for CIA A|c ? where f we 

say also, c|a ai) ^^c? 

where ? 
c^AT) 6 fojpy a &fi^ time ago. 
be b](|5, because. 
be $1)^9 always^ usually. 
be Id, ^ day. 
b' o|6ce, iy ;it^A^. 
f ^ cul, backwards. 
X^. 8eo|5, a^ length, finally. 

f ^ le^c, apart. 

X^ feAC, Ay tums^ apart. 

5A1) Arb]tAf , without doubt. 

50 f olluf , openly. 

30 b-|oiDl^i), entirely* 

30 l6i|ij entirely, altogether. 

30 le6|t, « ^f^a^ <te»/, a4a«- 

30 it)0|i-ibo|i, especially. 
]obuf 30, «« orfifef ^Atf^. 
n>A]i A17 3-c6Abi)A, likewise. 
ti)A]t A01), together ; as, Ti)A|t 

A01) le, together with. 
1J0 30, «n^»^, i)o 3tt]i, (before 

past tense). 
ox ^ji^, public^, openly. 
6]" C]6$, above. 
6f ifCAl, privately. 
6 fO]i), ^fk?^, 6 fo^ij A le]t, 

ever since. 



lis 



tAd6 A fc|5, inside^ 
CAob A ii)tt|5f outside. 



cu]Ue« or cu]lleA6 a^le, £tf* 

«i^«, moreover* 
uifi)e ffi), therefore. 



Section III. 



FRBPOSITIONS: THB PREPOSITIONS THAT GOVERN THS DATITE^ 
ABLATIVE, AND THOSE THAT GOVERN THE GENITIVE. 

A Preposition is a part of speech placed before words to 
show their relation. Prepositions are of two kinds : — simple 
and compoand. 

In giving a list of the simple atid compoand prepositions^ I show— 
eren though it be at the expense of order — ^tbe cases which each class 
of Prepositions gOYcrns. This plan renders their study more easy 
and saves time, as in treating of them in the third part of Grammar— 
syntax — it will be only necessary to refer to this section. 

Thefollomng simple Prepositions govern the Dative or Ablative 

Case. 
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A, or At), tn. 

A]5, at. 

Ar|t,o». 

Ar, out of. 

^^\5^f tOf towards. 

^9 of. 

bA](,^^ (in swearing). 

bo, to. 

}:i^, under, Jbr, coneeming. 

^A0|, under, 

5A17, without. 

Z fto. towards. 

le, \eyx, with. 
]tO]ii)e, or x^yenfiefore . 
0, or vi^ifrom. 
6f, above. 

]ie and |i]f nsed for le & leif. 
CAft, and cA]t, over. 
CA]|t]f , over, without, as, b^Ai; 
c^lMfy ^ without it. 
8 



c|te, or C]ieAf, through, by 

means of. 
C]t^b, through, 
tt]?t9e, about, 

I 'f ^ ^nd |*Ai9 are often met 
with. Now this form is 
nothing more than the 
union of the preposition, 

I A, or a5> *»# with the 
article ai), the ; Ex. a$, 
Ai>, in the, for the sake of 
Euphony y is placed be- 
tween the x^, and a, like 
donne-s-en, in French, in 
which s is placed between 
the two vowels for the 
sake of sound — and then 
we have a5 TAI), which 
becomes, conlractedlj^ 
f Ai), and f A. 
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n$ /Mowing gavirn the genitive ca$e. 



Af^, to, towards. 
cuti)^ to, towards, 
bfe|f, q/ier. 



lo$ftt]8e, unto. 
iDeAfS, among. 
ji^]}i, according to. 
C]t9C|oll^ about. 



e)b|]i» istwsmf governs the accusative. 
The compound or improper prepositions are : — 



A 6-f]A6i)aifej in tiejprssence 

of. 

A b-focAi]t, jtres ds (Fr.) ; 
along wM, about. 

A b-CAOO^ concfm%ng* 

A T^'Co\Xy prochede (Fr.); hard 
by. 

^ S-coi9e,/?r; to go for. 

a9 A5A]6^ against. 

A© A]]tc^f, ^ m^^^, for the 
purpose of meeting. 

A l^cAY]i, in the ptesence of. 

A Uiiii)=a matn (Fr*), in pos- 
session of 

A]|t A]f> iaci, 

AY|t i:6a6, throughout f duri$»g, 

Ai]t xov^=pourP amour de(FT,) 
for i for the sale of. 

^*}onT4^)^^ about : as» b']tnq§ 
. fft b'loSr^i8 A 50^6qb, 

^0 «7^^ o^Mi^ his business. 
b# cult), iMi^^y for the purpose 

qf. 



tuA]j%]in bo fl^^tjce, yowr 
health, sir; or, literally — to- 
wards your health, 

le 1)-A]f =fe /bff^ de (Fr.) ; 

le t)-'^SA]8,/(?r the use qf. 

Of c6ri>A]ti9 in the presence of 
=ri# \ vis (Fr.). 

6r ctt]$e, apposite, in front of, 

A bo cu^^e, in thy presence, 
opposite thee. 

^t)A ca|9e> towards his pre- 
sence : Ex. b'^iDqJ f6 'S^ 
cu^pe, ^6 went for him» 

A 5-c]o5, <a ; as, b'^ll y^ a 
5-qo6 A 63^T)A]5, 4tf w- 
turned to his young man. 

5]* cp$, over, above. 

cu]9e ttaaBa/roM^,, for cy>^^ 
ceA^, ^^a^: Henee^ ^ 
cu^pe, means in^ front ^, 
and 6f c]og, (?t;tfr, or aHmOi 
at the head of. 

cA^jieif, after, cooapoiuvdod of 



f^ CttAiYtTfi), towards ; as, f ^ [ zt, Afis and ^tr^ 4ftw. 

All compound prepositions govern the genitive case. Thej 
are nothing more than substantives iu thQ prepositional case, 
and benccj necessarily govern the noun that follows them in 
the genitive. 

bosstoj is in some printed books improperly written for 
be=:g/; 
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Of the »imi^ prepontioiu^ only aij, 50, le, of, (jai), some* 
times), cause no aspiration in the initial of those noons whidi 
they precede. Thereat do ; «cept a, av, |Att and fi]*, b^ors ; 
which eclipse. 5o^ ^0; U and jte, wit A; cyi*, through, take 
b— for the sake of euphony — ^when going before a vowel ; Et. 
30 Jt-adati), seldom ; l» V^f«, ^th gold : brfof a the possessive 
pronoun a, hie^ ktr, or their, a|i, a«r, they take t) after tbem 

for the same reason ; as, "'S Ift p'A]r" -^«i by hit $id$: 

le D-A b-Aif , *jf *«r mde.-^IfisA K(mef^ Book L 



Section IV. 

THE VABIOUS SlOlOPlCATIOirS OP A, A|l, and A|]t. 



A, by contraction for Ar)=the, 

of the. 
A, by contraction for Ai)=in. 
a=a5 a, where. 
A=hilL 

A=ier. 
^=itheir. 

^^wioyioUehy wha^ all that. 
A=A^ A, in which=mien. 
Aneigii of the Infinitive mood. 
A=an aifirmative particle. 
A=Ai), interrogative particle^ 
for present tense. 



Assign of vocative case. 
A=Af5, before the present 

participles. 
A|t=(?ffr. 
A|t, interrogative part, for past 

tense. 
^V"* ^7 contraction for a, who ; 

and ]to. 
Aji=plague. 
^j}=plough. 
A|i for A||t. 
Ay^l%MxtMpon. 
A]|taBbe||iy. lays. 



Section Y. 
coir/uNCfnoKa and intbuectioics. 

A conjunction is that part of speech which connects rords, 
phrases^ and sentences together : — 

A^z, but. 

A^X, ootftra<*edly A'f , >, and 

the symbolic form ^, and^ 

as, 

^V, whether f'=anne (Latin). 
It is used in asking ques- 
tions in the present and fu- 
ture tenses. 



Apt whether? compounded of 
Afi)y aad fK>^ sign of the past 
tense. Hence it is prenxed 
to questions in reference to 
past time : £x. A|t c^^i^ic 
X^, has he come ? 

b]o6, although, let it he* 
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5f8 and 5|6eA6, aUhougk. 
50, thafc=sque (French), sign 

also of the Optative mood. 
5n|i, ^4a^s=5o and ]tO| sign of 

the perfect tense. 

fi)ttQA, tf not, except 
tQtt|t^ if not, except 
n^Ajt ba6 50, t^^tf »/ not tkat. 
T94^|i 1*0, ^iiM^ ae ih%8. 
it)A]t r|i7y «0^ in that way. 



tnA)i Ai) 5-c6Abt)4^, in like 

manner^ aleo. 
'f)A and |o$^9 ^A^Mi. 
1)6, or. 

6 c^itlA) wkereaa. 

^V}> Mi y*C' (Greek) ; car, 

(French). 
f 6^6, ye* ; derived from 
Y ^, it is. 
fuX, before that. 



A]t4 whether ; 5tt)i, ^Aa^; it)Aj if: ii)A]t^ m; 't)^« /itf»; 
dj M»<?tf / fttl^ d^/^^ i^^^, cause aspiration : m), whether; ba, 
if: 5O1 ^Aa^ ; njupA^ unleee, eclipse and prefix p to vowels. 



INTE&nSCTIONS. 



In Irish we find many Interjections. The following are 
most in use : — 



a, Oh/ 

Abu I a war-cry. 
ACAc, hey-day. 
A hoh6, O strange I murder I 
:s=papae {\j?X,)^s&fimfim ! (Gr.) 
^Ifc I huih I list I 
i:A)iAO]t I alas I 
f AHAO]i 5eu|t ! O sad sorrow I 



|;eitc I=sEoce (Latin), £9 / or 

behold! 
f tt]Me-ltt6 1 haUo I bloody 

wars ! 
ii}oi)itA|t ! alas I 
oc I ttc I Oh t 
ocdi) I alas I 
oc6q 6 I my sad sorrow! 



There are many other expressions of pity, sorrow, grief, 
shame, encouragement, joy, exultation, &c., most of which are 



(art) thou: nfo ctte^d ! alas!=^my ruin; ino bitdoi fny sor^ 
row! 






PAET III. 



SYNTAX. 

This part of Grammar treats, as the word denotes, of 
arranging together in proper order, according to certain rules, 
the words of a language, so as to express our ideas in the 
clearest and most perfect manner. 

These rules are founded, in part, on tlie peculiar nature of 
the language about which they treat ; in part, on the concord 
of the words, and in part, on their government or influence 
on each other. 

As all the words in the language come, by grammatical 
ckssification, under the nine different parts of speech, we shall 
treat of each of these parts separately. 

CHAPTEB I. 
THE AETICLE AND SUBSTANTIVA. 

Section 1. 

THE ARTICLE. 

1, The article* is always, in Irish, placed before the noun, 
whenever any of the demonstrative pronouns is used : Ex. 
Ap b6ftb ^o, this table; At) leAbA^t fo, this book. 

2. It is used before proper names of men, — as in Greek— 
for the sake of marking distinction ; as, ai) c-Off^i?, Ossian; 
AX) c-2lca^l, • A;c«AAm, Achillea : or before a title; as, 43] a ai) 
tt]le-Cttii)ACCAC, Ood (the) Almighty : before Gentile names ; 
as, Ai) S^Sf Ai)AC, the Englishman, the Saxon ; ai) S^IU ^^ 
Stranger; at) LA5At>AC, the Leinster man : before virtues and 

— 

1 The learner is supposed to be already aware that we have, in Irish, no such 
thing as an iniefimU article ;-«the language in this trifling point of similarity 
with liatin, Greek, and Hebrew, bears some smaU mark of its antiquity. 
Hence by the word article, we mean the definite article. The absence— so to 
speak— of the definite, supplies in Irish, the place of the English indefinite ; 
as, f eA]i» Latin vtrasa maun 
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vices ; as, T^t ^x) ca|ica9acc aQ a C]t0|6e^ (the) cAarify ii in 
kisieart : before abstract nouns ; as, at) c*oc|iaf , (the) hunger* 
S. Names of foreign countries and their capitals ; of rivers ; 
of the months of the year ; and of places in Ireland of the 
feminine gender, require to have the article prefixed ; as, ai) 
pliAiijc (the) France ; ai) Fojii), (tie) Rome ; vi\ x)A BcaI- 
cA]i)e, the month of (the) May ; UocftA i)A 'CeAti)]tAC9 heroei 
of (the) Tara ; 

" !llj UA1|t pnttA|9]1D A]]t f AO]t|b 1)A b-6]|teA$," 

ir^^ / f^^^ Off the noblee of (the) Ireland. 

I^rge of Irehrndf Ikie 1. 

4. But names of places of the masculine gender within 
Ireland, do not have the article prefixed, but are employed 
just as in English; as, bA]le 8itA-luA|i), Athlone ; euf3e 
lA]JeAi)j tie province <^ Leineter. 

5. We find the article goes before numerals ; as, at) e-AOf>, 
one ; ai) b6, two ; bo boAjl yh ai) c|t^, it hoe etruek (the) 
three, 

6. U|le, when it signifies e^ery, requires the article to be 
prefixed ; as, bo*i) u]le baii)e, to (the) every person. 

7. In affirmative sentences in Irish, we use the definite ar- 
ticle before the noun ; in English the indefinite ; as, jf fi7A|c 
A9 f eA|t S6aii7U|*, Jam^s is a good man : literally, the man 
James is good; Bu6 6]teA5 i|a f}^ ]Ab| they were fine men, 

8. Hence when ]f , bu6, or bA, and their negative forms are 
used, the noun that follows will have the definite article pre- 
fixed; as in the examples just given. 

9. But when we want simply to express the state or condi' 
tion of a person or thing without asserting it ; wq use 9^ v^ry 
peculiar idiom, — a possessive pronoun governed by the prepo- 
sition A$, in : Ex. c^ f6 'd ^ 6u]ne mA^c, he is a good p ft-' 
son i 6^ f Y Ab *f)A b-feAftA|b b|teA5A, they ner^figie m$n ; %^^ 
fl '$ A CAll|0 ^luip, she will be a beautiful girl i ^^ n>^ 'n^Q 
f coU]|ie til A] ^9 / am a good scholar ^ literally, iei^i^his gooi 
person, i.e. in the state of a good person. They were in th^ 
(state of) fine men, &c. The 'f) a before ba]f>e, is a con- 
traction for A^, in ; and a, his ; the x) a, before ^eAYtA]b, is 
contractedly, for, a?, in ; and a, their : which differs from a, 
his ; and therefore causes, according to rule, |reA|tA]b to be 
eclipsed by b. The *ii)o, before f col^ijte, is for a^ rryo, in my, 

W9 ia«rt, but not ire^ytfi^* fcrmt ^ oupifiiiiu^ii of t|a« liM Iq SoiMt 
in Greek, in Iiatin, in French, in Italian ; as, t]^« imffruaaa f ^fie9i9ll<«*^* H^ 
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mnum^/ur^i** 'JB-y^ ivfum ivrm ik wmin^m, mms ivr*t irrM ftu u§ Iff, 
Heh. J. #. V. &• Esto mihi in Deam jirotectoram. Pt, c 30. ▼. 8. // m pofU 
enhomme ds Hen, 

This Irish idiom is found to sceompany only these forms of the verb— ^ 
be|c,.viz. c^]fQ, b]6]T9, and their changes ; and not the assertive form ir» o^ 
bu&. 

10. In the initial form of the nouns the article causes those 
changes which have been already shown, under the heads — 
Aspiration and Eclipsis (See pages l^, 13^ 14, 15). 

Hence— though more properly belonging to syntax— it would be only mul- 
tiplying rules to introduce them here again. 

11. When two nouns come together^ the article is placed 
only before the latter^ which is governed by the former, in the 
genitive or possessive case : Ex. f ttAi|t n^e le^b^^jt ^i> ^co* 
l^lftCi I^oi the 9cholaf^9 book ; 

"Cwt) lu]!)5e 1)A T)-3tl^AS^ feO fcftlAll A1J fA5A]tC x^V^" 

To the Greeks skips the gentle priest repaired. 

12. Here, then^ in English as in Irish the definite article is 
placed only before the word which is in the possessive case :— 
ibis casG precedes, in English; in Irish /oUows, the governing 
word* 

Hence to a learner translating the English possessive, into 
the Irish genitive case, there is no difficulty, as the definite 
article precedes the ^aame word in both languages ; the only 
ohange he has to make, is to alternate the position of the geni-> 
tive case in relation to the governing word : this is easy. 

13. But there is in English, a second form by which the 
noun in the possessive, is thrown into the objective case go- 
verned by a preposition, bringing with it the article, and 
leaving its former governing word isolated, which, left thus 
alone, necessarily assumes, to render itself determinate in the 
sentence, a " definite^' article ; as. The book of the scholar ; 
The ships of the Greeks. Here we have the definite article 
repeated before book and before scholar ; before ships and be- 
fore Greeks. Can both be retained in the translation into 
Irish ? No ; for, there is in that language only one form of 
the genitive, that corresponding to the poMessive in English ; 
and hence, the article is employed only one©, viz. before the 
word that denotes the possessor ; as, " to the Greeks' ships," 
6ttTi) lu|iJ3e i)A i)-5T*^tt3- 
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Hence in translating from English into Irish sentences of 
the second form, such as — '' to tAe ships of the Greeks ;'* — 
in which the noun denoting the possessor is governed by a pre- 
position, — the article preceding the Jirsi noun is omitted and 
that preceding the second retained ; the same relation of the 
nouns with each other being preserved in Irish, as in English, 
thus: — "to the ships of the Greeks;" — omitting the first 
" the'' before the word ships, and retaining the second " the" 
before the word " Greeks," which points out the possessor, 
we have the sentence when translated into Irish, expressed in 
the following form :— -cun? lu]i)5e i>a i)-3]*eu3. 

14. Exceptions. — When the second in order of the two 
nouns, which is governed by the other in the genitive case^ 
expresses only the materials, state, nature, duty, use, quality, 
or acquirement of the first, the article is not employed before 
the second noun : Ex. Tie man of the Aousey ai) f e^jt z]^e ; 
tie doga of the tnouniain^ i)4^ Tt)Ab]tA]6 ci)0]c. 

Yet if the noun iu tAe genitive case is qualified by an ad- 
jective, or followed by a demonstrative pronoun, it takes the 
article; as, feA|i ai) cfje ti^dfft; Tt)Ab|tA|6 ax) ci)0]CA||tb; 
see rule 1. p. 117. 

The reason for its insertion in this case is exactly the same as that fbr its 
omission as shewn in rule 14 ; and for its adoption as pointed out in rule 13 ; 
▼is. that the leading noun in every proposition requires, in order to become 
defined, the presence of the article, and therefore, InTersely, the subsidisry 
noun is left without it. Hence, then, the noun that denotes the possessor, or 
tliat which is qualified by an adjective, or that other which is pointed out by 
the demonstrative, has, as we have seen, the article prefixed. 

15. The article agrees with its noun in gender, number, and 
case ; as, ax) b^^tb, tAe poet ; i)A b^]]ib, tAe poets; At) b^if^b, 
of tAe poet ; ax) beAi?, tAe woman ; p^ mv^f of tAe woman ; 
t^A 11)1)^, tAe women ; pa tp-b^t), of the women : 

" CiH DA 5-cu]i]ia8 'f DA 3-cliA|i," 
Land of heroes and of clerics. 

Ode by Gerald Xugent on leaving Ireland. IrisA Minstrelsy, 
vol. 11. p. 228. 

in the spoken language, the i|, of the article is, MtmeHmss^ not pronounced 
before, as Dr. O'Donovan remarks, '* aspirated palatals and labials.'* This 
elision is, perhaps in the spoken language, aUowable wherever usage lends it 
a sanction, but it certainly ought not, contrary to strict etymology, be aUowed 
in the written language. No good Irish scholar wUl, therefore, write in this 
incorrect style. 
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Section II. 

THE SUBSTAliTIVE ; ITS OOVSANMENT. 

16. The latter of two sabstaiitives coining together, de- 
pendent on each other^ is governed by tlie former, in the 
genitive case ; as— 

" 21] |t b^]t -eiiib A]Ue Of C'\<ro ai) cua}1)/' 
Where the cliff hange high and eteep. 

Song— By thst lake whose gloomy dion, 

Ifuh M0MUt^ p. 99. 

Laud of eong ! 

Idmm^ p. S7. 

17. English compound words are translated into Irish by 
transposing the parts, and putting the latter, when thus trans- 
posed into the genitive case : Ex. ^ watchman, ^ej^ji fA^fte; 
a stone wall^ bAlU clo]ce, (a wall of stone) ; a mtmcian^ 
reA|t ced]l, (a man of song). 

We have, even in English, many ezamplet of words thus used— having 
something of the same oonstniction as the Iruh genitive: Ex. A man pf 
ieaming, l^oAti edlujf ; anum^mwary I095 co^^)6. 

Sometimes we find in Irish both nouns connected by a hyphen ; as, Uo^- 
ceofl, hero of iong, or warrior bard, 

18. When two or more nouns referring to the same object 
come together, that is, when in apposition they should agree 
in ease ; as^ 

*' 91 ti)eAb|ta3A6 ca]C]U5A6 *f A3 ^^^]\iz co]it)]|ic 4)6, 
^]C ii)ij^ i)A i)-beAf-blA0]3 fce^ceAf b€Al|iA6 At) l^e" 

Irish Homer, B. \, lines 47-48. 
Here ii)]c and 43e, referring to the same object, are in the 
same case. 

This rule is not always adhered to— not only in the ooUoquial, but even in 
the written Irish. The translator of the Irish version of the Protestant Bible— 
Bedel— has not observed it Tet, from the identity of object indicated by 
nouns in apposition, one would expect, to hear them expressed in the tame 
case. If analogy too be any guide, where idiom is not concerned, we should 
expect to see this rule fully carried out ; for, it is one that is common to most 
other languages. Besides, the rule in question *" has been observed," accord- 
ing to Di. O'Donovan, ''by Keating, the Four^lMasters, and Duald 
Mac Firbis, who wrote in the latter end of the seventeenth century ;" yet the 
same author observes a little further on— /mA Grammar, p. 366— that, 
'' Keating, however, does not always observe this apposition, particularly when 
the first noun is in the dative or ablative case." 
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19. «' A portion of," "• part of/' "one of many/' is 
translated not by the genitive case, but by the preposition be^ 
tft with the ablative : Ex. ca|b be qa bAO|i)|b, tome (^ the 
people; |tA9 be^^ cAUtn, a dipitiim of tie land; aox) b^oby 
WMMs ex tlUet one of them. 

20. Ownership or exclusive possession is expressed by the 
assertive verb bo beit, to be ; — ^ifi bii6, — with the preposition 
bOy to ; le, with : £lx. ^f n>AC 6449-f a at^ c-d54i>4^ fo^ tAu 
young mm ii a eon of mine; ]f l]on>fA At) leAbAjt fo, tAii 
bookie mine. 

le, bring! with it the idem of right to the poesesidon of the thing spoken of < 
it alio expniaet entire deyotednese 1 Ex. bu|iye l6 t)f a, a man devoied to God. 

21. O, or Ua, a grandson, a descendant; iuac, a son; i)], or 
t)Y5, a descendant; d|c« a daughter^ govern the genitive of 
proper names ; as, 4)ofi)!)All 0'Coi)1)A]IU Daniel (fConneU; 
S^AfDuf O'CeAlUis, James Q Kelly ; P^|ii^<; SQac 4)oii)- 
i)A]ll, Patrick MacDonnell ; ^:^]|te H\ (^^i}A]Uy Mary 
aConnell i Siub^p HI5 6m4]T), Judiik ffBrien. 

A few proper names, take, in the genltlye, the artfde prefixed : as 56Af9ur 
9I)AC AQ bAntO, JoMM Ward; CATclfo Kic Ai} bAltU)» Ca/A^n« ITartf ; 
UfU|AiQ SPac A9 $obAi|, WUKam Mae Gcwen. 

a. When the noun in the genitive caae is the proper name 
of a person, or plaee^ and the article is not employed, its 
initial letter, if a mutable, suffers aspiration ; as, 6 A^ff^n?^ 
P^bYtuf c» einee the time of Si. Patrick ; he,}ib (ik>|tCA]5, the 
town of Curk. 

Yet the genitive case of proper names following 6, Ua, 
SQac, does not suffer aspiration; aa, O 4>oii)04^|U; Ua 
CeAllA]^; 2Qac Ca]tcA]J; 2Qac Cocl^]i) da 5-cA|rleA|> 
xU seAl, /m4 Minstrelsy, Vol. IL, p. 834. Here the <D of 
a)aii)i)A]ll, the C of CeAlUis, the C of C^jicAfs, and the C 
of Coclii|i)» are not aspirated though they are the initial 
matable letters of proper names in the gwiitive oascw.*«nd the 
article not prefixed. However, they do snffer aspiration when 
they follow the genitive cases tA. these ftimily prefixes: as 
SeA^Ai) Ti)AC 4>)tiwA]ll U] Coi)DA]U, John, son if Daniel 
(fConnell ; PAb]iu|C njAc H^ill Uf 4)0Tbt)A|ll, Patrick, son 
of Neil CfDonnelL Here the C of Ciox)X)^}(\, and 4) of 4)on)- 
DA]ll, are aspirated, because they follow U], the genitive caae 
of O, or Ua. 
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23. Some uoana of multitode, fuch as b^eAi9» ^po95, 
Ittcc, tDtt]i)c|Tt, pobAl, rltt^S» give the idea of plurality, and 
therefore^ the pronoun which represents them is put in the 
third person plural ; as, cot)^}\ic njfe Tt)a]t>cY]i m'^CAji Ajuf 
]f |rlACAri7A|l AD bjteAio }Ab!i / saw my/cUAeff jteople, and 
they are aprincelj/ race. 

rlo^, JM(f , tHhe^ cauflM edipMi ; m, 

Sfol 5.CeAlU|i 9141' b' f A919 Mm Aovioft, 
SlSl^r liol 5-Coi)cobAft rcA|tteAi9A|l, ixett&i9At^ ; 
^5ur nol 5-CAt^Ai5 IMC D-beAftvAiH clM#4^fu;. 

Hgirdmon^ Jriih MvMir^, Vol IL, pp. 882-334. 

" Some writers/' says (yDonovan, in treating of the aspira- 
tion of the genitive of proper names^ " aspirate the initial of 
the latter substantives even when it is not a proper name. . • . 

bnt this is not to be imitated, as it weakens the 

sound of the word too much/' Irish Grammar^ pp. 368-860. 



GHAPT£B IL 
OF THE ADJECTIVTS AND PRONOUN. 

Section I. 

THE ADJECTIVE, ITS COLLOCATION, OONCO&D AND GOYEBNMENT. 

24. An a(]jective going immediatelj before the substantive 
to which it refers, generally becomes incorporated with it, and 
thus forms one complex term. This nnion is, sometimes, in 
the written language, expressed by a hyphen, as in English 
compound words ; sometimes it is not ; nay, the adjective is, 
in many instances, separated from the noun : Dx. beA36u|T>e^ 
a good man ; ]*eAi)ba]i)e, an old man ; b|tocT^AC, mi^'oriune, 
ill' luck ; ti}ac-aIa, echo. Again-^ 

1r Aoib|i7i7 A be]c A ii)-t>eTn9-6AbAnt, 
How $weetfr<im proud Men'EdirU htighif. 

/with Mmsireb9, VoL 11^ p. 9SS. 

•Ha f^AfiA-iott) ctii^jbe c6^n-ri|oc» <hiiferwr« 

/tf. VoL II., p. 64, 1. 4; 

25. An adjective in composition or coming immediately 
before the noun with which it agrees, undergoes the same 
initial changes that a noun would in the same situation. 
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An adiective used tubstantiTely, is inAaenced as a subsUu- 
tive would be, in the same circumstances. 

26. The natural position of the adjectiye is immediately 
after its noun ; as. 

Homer tran»iaied into IrUk bg Dr. M*Hale, B. I., U. 45.46. 

HotHtr^ B. 1.) 1* v4* 
The tfembUng priest along the thofe retoniedY 
And in the angwiiih of a fiuher, moamed ; 
DitoonadUte« not daring to eomplain, 
80ent he wander'd bj the sounding main. 

Pofw'f IHad, B. I., p. 90, U. 47M. 

Except.— -BuAi), lasting; cAotb* mild; cjiort), crooked; 
be^J, l^ood ; b|AT), vehement; b]ioc, bad; fe^l, toickedi 
flop, white; f|0]t, ^rwtf; slfejj^wrtf; n>AOc,«^ ; i)ua6, i*w; 
^Aob, n//jp; xeM)jOld; c]t&Ai), etrong ; cuac, left-handed^ 
iinieter, common ; and a few others : see Etymology^ p. 46. 
Also when the assertive verb ]f, bub — not c^^it) — is employed 
either in affirmation or negation, the adjective precedes the 
noun : the reason is, because it forms in that case the pre- 
dicate of the noun ; as, 

" If '>l^ ^ beul 'oA cocb/' 
A cloned mouth catckee nofliee. 

Iruh Prooerbt. 

Literally — A silent mouth is melodious. 

27. A^djectives of number also precede the noun; as, ffe 
b AC] 1)6, six persons. 

But when a number higher than ten is used, the noun takes 
its place between the first part uf the numeral adjective and 
the decimal termination b^Aj, teen — which is derived from 
be|C, ten ; as its English equivalent teen is from ten : Ex- 
C|t^-f]ft-66A5, thirteen men. 

But in speaking of sovereigns and princes, the numeral 
adjective follows the noun : Ex. U]11]ati) ai; ceACA]t, ^H- 
Ham IF, : Lu5A]6 ai} ffe-b^Aj, Louis XVI. ; NApdloij Ap 
C]t], Napoleon III. 

28. When an adjective comes after two or more nouns con- 
nected by the conjunction and, A3uf ; it agrees only with the 
last, though it qualify the rest ; as, FeA|i Ajuf beAt) ti)A]c, « 
good man and woman. 
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Bat if a pleural tioun be among thenar it is better to bring 
it last, and thus have the adjective in the plural. 

29. Whenever the adjective is employed with the verb to 
he to express what is predicated of the noun, then the adjec* 
tive agrees^ not with the noun, bat with the verb, and there- 
fore, undergoes no change at all : Ex. xy\\ i)a bAO]i)e-f o, n)A|t 
tyo cleACb vje, ^A0]ceAri7A]l, i)^ fuA]]tc, these people are not 
as those with whom I woe familiar ^ entertaining or agreeable. 
Bere ^AO]ceAii)A]l and faA]|tc, undergo no change. 

Again, when the adjective is connected in meaning with the 
verb, it is, in no wise modified by the noun ; as, ]t]5i)e y^ m) 
f*C]Ai> s^A^t, he made the knife sharp; not |t]5De x^ ^V fCjAi) 
3&A|t, which signifies — because s^Ajt is made to agree with 
fCiAi? by aspirating the initial letter 5 — he made the sharp 
knife. 

From this example, he made the ktUfe sharp^ we see that the word '* sbaip** 
is eridently a part of the verb ; for, he ^' made sharp,'* and he ** sharpened," 
un the same, fience eharp being part of what is predicated, agrees, not with 
thenonn, but refers naturaUy to the verb. 

This agreement, so to speak, with the verb on the part of the adjective, 
when showing what is predicated of the noun, is philosophicaUy correct, yet 
strange, we find it not observed in any of the ckssic languages of France, or 
Italy, of Ancient Rome, or Greece. 

30. Hence whenever the assertive verb if, is : ba6, was ; 
is employed either in affirmative or negative propositions, the 
adjective undergoes no change — save the initial cnange caused 
by bu6, or by the negative or interrogative particles : Ex. |f 
Ti)A]C Ai) |reA]t SfeATijuf , James is a good man : At) idajc t)A f m 
^Ab ? are they good men ? yy ii)A]C ai) beAi) % she is a good 
woman ; btt6 ti)A]c ai) f eA]i SfeAiDUf , James was a good man ; 
A71 ii)A]c A17 f eA|t h ? wa^ he a good man ? Here, it is 
'* ii)A|c" all through without any change in number, person, 
or gender, except after buS, and Aft, the initial letter n) is, 
according to rule, aspirated. 

31. The adjective immediately following its sabstantive, 
agrees with it in gender, number, and case ; as, ai) f eAji ii)d|t, 
the big man; ax) f]|i Ti)^]t; of l^^ ^ ^^^ » ^V beAi) tr)6ji, 
the big woman: ija vjx)^ n)d]tA, the big women: bo tjA 
f eA|tA]b Tt)6|tA, to the big mm. 

In modem Irish works, the dative plural of adjectives, seldom or never ends, 
perhaps for greater euphony, with the terminatiou ]b ; though it is more in 
eonlbrmity with right syntax— at least, it is so with analogy as drawn from the 
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|iftUalmilaiigB«geiof oMIBq—an^Oi— I An l4 rtiouML Tlte fclUnring 
iiutanra of iti applkadM it mil with Id Dt. If 'Hal*** naall work eaUed» 
CfiAob «fii»Ai^ ctiAbA|9o* p. U. *^5o 9«%6a9|;|^ r|o«c4^Ti9 A^ur Tl^n- 
coi»AO<CA<c A bfiOfAb &0 m5C|& ASttf bo pTHOvrAiH C|i|orbAiQAU]b,** thai 
thou MQiiMtf betUm peaet amd trtm ameord an €hruiian kingt andprincet. 
Eclipsing the a^jectiye, when the noun is ecUpeed is fast falling into disuse, 
nay^ it is soaroely obserred at all in the modem languages : aspiration is used 
in its place. 

S2. 9i)6\iia), muei or manf ; be^^^M^ liHI^ oryte; for9«Or 
ff^ony ; 30 le^ji, mmck or many: lKf),Jkll ; govern, tery dUu, 
the genitive case; but e^ t96]b, Aow mueh or how ffuuif, 
alirajB does so : Bx. tDdft^i) CYt|oi)04icrA., mucA loitiMH r U9 
Ai) borbAio, the fiM of the worUi c^ li^fb bu^i^e'? Aiw 
many poroono t 



5a^ omA ^ lo^Mb, MiV# iAd il|oi9Ats wiy otany ; are by aonse gran- 
■yviaiaastidtobek&glothiaclaia; whichionotafiut: £x» 
Ift CAbAite^r qtov *5Mr re^l^ Ai)q 5AC Uvpb« 
WHOk a A«a«y rofiMiii antf -ricft preaenit in woh hand. 

Irkh Momer 6g Dr. M'HaU, B. I.,L 18. 

IfayMilw fwsrf ■siwsHr^.d^>Mlt»e«>tMiWa 

t)|c54Aa rfo«^ floc, 
t>fc 54«A bu)6|9e b|ta|c-beA9 ; 
Otc 5ACA ceioe f 0^1111905 5Ur» 
t)ft 5ACA bT56 ii|ei6eA5, iqa6 roAijii. 

8S. Instead of the genitive case thc^ sometimes take the 

E reposition be, of after them ; so do adjectires m the snper- 
itive degree ; as, U^i) be 6oc4i|t| fiU qfenmUy ; tx)6xiKx) t^A 
n)u]r)cjii, many of Ais people. 4>e» in this situation i& xaei 
jttst like the French de, Italian di, English of. 

"The superlative degree/' says 0*Donovan, •*daes not 
require a genitive case plural after, as in Latin, for the geni- 
tive case in Irish, as in English, always denotes possession and 
nothing more, and therefore could not bef applied, like the 
genitive case plural in Latin, after nouns positive, er the 
superlative degree ; but it generally takes after it the preposi- 
tion bo, or more eenreetlj, be^; as, si} lSpe«9 f f HfU^ b9 nm^i» 
fhe finrest woman of women/' Iriek SffHmmary pp. S71->Wi^. 
34. In compming^ two objects the conjttnetion ffrA or N^*, 
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ilmn, fuam (Lai.), following the oomparative degree, goes im- 
mediately before tibe latter noun ; as, if fe^ttrt ^V n)A}t a zh> 
V ^v n^}^ A ^1^ ^^ ff^o^ ^^ ^) ^ better than the good that 
(once) wa$. 

" )X qteire sM^^^r 't)^ i)eA|ic/ 
Ckmning u atpmor to etrength. 

35. When be oontraotedly toi be ^ qf it; i» postfixed to 
the eoiaparative, the ooqunction 'i>a, than ; k not used ; and 
the eompariitive, by tbe afiKx rendered emphatic, requires in 
the translation into English, the article the before it ; as, if 
feA|t|ibe U]ll]ATn ^V ccrbAfitle iib, WilUam is the Better of 
that advice. 

** Hi ctitt|ii)ibe loc At) UcA, 
H] qtti|iQ]b6 eAC ai) ri^|Ai} ; 

M] CttU|19]be CAOfVA A 1).pUA1}1Jp 

H] ctttttiQibe eolA9 cjaH/' 

Th9 hit 9 S0 ^tir/Affi 4» th^jprmimng stud^ 
N'or IhemowyJlneBt to 1h$ wooUp breeds 
The lake mth eate can bear the ewkimUf^ kind. 
Nor u food 9ense a burthen to the mind, 

MS. qf Irish Proverbs beHonginff to Mr, John CDalp. 
TranshHon by Holiday, 

36. 2ln9A|l» Hie, gorema the genitive case ; as atqaiI i)a 
;ft&}i>e. Hie the. suu. 

The reaaon of this seems to be, because atqaiI, Is takes BubttaDtivcly« just 
as we say in Dnglish^'* His like you shall never see again ;" ox the Latin 
umAinttarf as, instar montis. 

S7. Adjee<i¥«s signifying pro&l, fitness, dtsprofit, unfitness, 
govern with the prqiosition bo, toj the dative case ; as, hux)- 
CA]fx^eAC 6o-f Ap, profitable to him : ii7A]C bo Se^5Ai), good 
for John. 

Though this rule is given down by many writers of Irish grammar, stiU it 
appears to me, the government in the dative is caused entirely by the preposi- 
tion, and not, in any way, by the adjective : that the preposition bo, rather 
than any other, IbQows adjiectivfs of this kind, is a matter of idiom rather 
than of Byn«aik 

88. Those adjectives that signify knowledge, proximity, 
likeness, emotion of the nind^ and the Kke, with their con- 
traries, govern the ablative with a preposition ; as, edlA6 Y^^ 
bl^5e, learned in the laio; if cofATtjAil Ife thA acai|i *, he is 
Hie his. father. 

The same remark as made under the preceding rule applies to this also. 
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S9. Adjectives of diDieiisiou, in English, are translated into 
Irish by means of the noun expressiire of length or widths &c., 
governed b; the preposition A||t, on ; ks, 'Ca ai) caIU f o 6^ 
^fcceAb C|i0]5 A]|i f Ab, lAis hall is forty feet long. 

In many pttts of Etymology, we have, oiiAToidably—for the sake of putttng 
in a clear way before the reader, as he went along, many points, which, though 
trilling, should necessarily appear to him difficalt,--anticipated much that 
could more properly but less opportunely, be treated of in Syntax. Hence the 
reader wiU find in page 49, much that should, just here, be placed before him; 
He will there see, that Aoiy, one ; 61^, two^ cause the initial mutable letters to 
be aspirated ; crtn three ; ceicfte, fcur ; curs, ^^^ > r&> ^*' * Hce, luw»<y f 
Cfi|ocA, tkiriif ; and every multiple of ten, as well as the ordinals, neither 
aipimte nor eclipse the initials of the nouns with which they agree:— that 
reAcc, eeven; occ, eight; ijAOf, nines ^ic, ten^ cause eclipsis. Yet it 
must be here added that one of the mutable letters, r, is an exception ; it is 
not aspirated, but eclipsed after A09; as, aoi) c-rlAc, one rod; and after 
feACC, occ, 9A0], bd^c, it retains its primary sound. 

40. 4)^, two, is a sort of dual number in Irish partaking 
of the nature of the singular and the plural, and yet neither 
one nor the other; for, it takes after it the article of the 
singular number; the noun — if of the feminine gender, — 
of the form of the dative singular ; — if masculine — of that 
of the nominative singular, and the adjective of the plural 
number to agree with the noun : Ex. A17 ba xt)X)^^\, the 
two women ; ai) b^ ii7t>ao] ii7A]ce, the two good women ; At) 
b^ ceAC, the two houses : its genitive is the same as the geni- 
tive plural ; as, lor)Vf\i^ a 6^ f u^l, the brightness of his eyes. 

t)A, when compounded with b6A5 the decimal ending, goTems in the same 
way, the noun placed between them ; as, bi^ feA^t beA5, twelve wMn. 

41* Adjectives, like the nouns that precede them, are affected 
by aspiration ; and, as has been already remarked, commonly 
take, when their nouns are affected by eclipses, only the siga 
of aspiration. 

Exceptions — ^' When an adjective beginning with a lingual^ 
is preceded by a noun tertninating with a lingual, the initial 
of the adjective retains its primary sound in all the cases of 
the singular; as, A\i njo tvi4XA]i)t) ^]T' ^^ ^y right shoulder ; 
A|it A co]f beff, on hxs right foot^ not A]]t a coff *5eif ; 
colAi)t) bAOt)i)A, a human body, not coIa|1)I) 6aopi)a/' 0*£>o* 
no van, — Irish Grammar, p. S51. 
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Tbelingiuls Are, iccoffding to some authorities, b, I, 9, it* t* ^ » according 
te others, b, l, 9, e,~it and x beiog, by them, classed under the organic di- 
vision called deniait. Any actiective, then, beginning with b, I, 1), c, when 
the noon preceding it ends in b, I, if, c, r, end in many instances tt, does not 
suiTer aspiration, though the noun, with which it agrees, is affected by it* 
^' This exception,'* adds O^Donoran (p. 361), *^ is made to presenre the agree- 
able sound arising from the coalescence of the lingual consonants." 

Akin to this exception, and founded on the same principle of agreeableness 
of sound, is that other which I have given to the seventh rule for aspiration — 
ue Orthographtfy pp. 1^ 14. And also that rule in p. 86, which treats of the 
aspiration of the c of the afilx to the rooti of verbs in forming the past parti- 
ciple, and the prssent tense passive of the imperative and indicative moods. 

Section II. 

THM ]^£RS0NAL pronoun ;—^ITS place; Its AOREKMENt 
WITH THE YEELB; ITS GOVEltNMENT. 

42. We never, in Irish, use the second person plural for 
the second person singular, as is done in English and French ; 
as, are you well ? portez-vous vous hien ? b-^u^l cu 50 Tt)A]c ? 
Here we have cu, tiou, the second person singular, where 
vous and you, the second person plural, are used in ^French 
and English* 

43k The place of the personal pronoun, and in general 
of every nominative case, is after the verb : in modern Irish 
it never, except in poetry, goes before the verb ; as — 

" 4)0 C|t]All curt) CACA 65-lAOC 1)A |tA§." 

Tie minstrel boy to the war is gone. 

Irish Melodies, by Dt. M*Hale. 

44. Both the nominative and accusative cases of the per- 
sonal pronouns come after the verb : the order is, — the verb 
first, next the nominative case, the accusative next : if a pro- 
noun compounded with a preposition, or some explanatory 
matter come in, its place is between the nominative and the 
objective cases ; as, cu]|t f]Ab 50 bA]le 21ca-Iua]1) 6, they sent 
him to AthUme, 

A simple sentence ia nothing more than a judgment of the mind about some- 
thing or other, expressed in written characters. And a judgment is a mental 
act deciding on the agreement or disagreement of two ideas. To express this 
judgment, then, the ideas which come under its decision must be expressed* 
One of these ideas is called the subject ; the other, the attribute, and whe« 
9 
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eDQiidftldl, the pfodlottt. Boom twy tlM tnliileet ikoiild, o ban^ the kftAog 
idcft, be enniiclated §m | odMn, on the eeutnyrjr, w e eit that the predicate 
shoald be czprceied flnt The point Ui dlepnle then it, which of the tw) 
■hoaMy hiapropoeltionhold thefirttplaoe. We do not intend to enter mi this 
question ftirthcr, beeonee It it not beyond tiiia, eennected with our immediate 
subject-matter. Besidee, it is one that wiU not admit of being settled by 
reasoning, but by usage or idiem alone. In some Umguages the snbjeet ii, 
In pkin dieeourae, expressed ilret, as in English, French, German, ItaliaD, 
Spanish, and the other continental languages. In others, as in Irish, tba at- 
tribute always in unfigured proee, fbtms the fiist part of ofery propoaitisB. 
This is the case too, but not always or necessarily so, in Latin, Greefc, Be- 
brew. Conformable then to the opinion that the attribute has, at least, aa good 
a right — so to speak — ^to take the lead in a proposition as the subject, the verb 
as being the principal part of the predicate, should be expressed first Hence, 
then, in Irish, it is so, as we have seen. '^ Vox," says Zeuas, "ante alias 

pnsdicans vcrbum est primum inde locum in sententiis Hibemids 

obtinet yerbum.''~GfaiBflMt/ioa CelHca^ p. 881. 

Hence, when ir, m, the copula that connects the subject with the attribate 
is expressed first, the predicate immediatdy follows, and next in order the 
nominative case ; as, ]r c\^}X^Ac 196, / am a elerie ; fr* the copula, is first, 
cl&Tt^eAc the predicate, is next, and m6, the nominative case, follows. Tliere 
is an exception given by some,— that should the definite article come before 
the predicate, then the nominative case immediately follows the verb, and the 
predicate comes last ; as, n* ^^ ^^7 cl^ft^Ac, / am the derie ; but it can well 
be doubted, whether the word called by the name predicate in this last case, 
v.g. cl^itteAC, is not after all, perhaps, the nominative or subject, and therefore 
is, if so, no exception at alL 

45. After verbs passive the accusative case of the pronoans 
is used. 

So^ too, after the assertive verb ]f, bit6, the personal pro- 
noun of the third person is put in the accusative case. 

After the conjunction acc, but, the accasative form is ob- 
served ; as, p]0|t c^]i)YC aoi) btt]i}e acc tufA, no one has 
eome bid younelf. 

Also after aij, whether ; ijf, fiol; 9AC, whether not; A^t, whether (for past 
time); iiAft, whether not^ (past time) ; and some others, as, sufi, that^ &c., 
after which the assertive verb ir or bub, is omitted, the accusative of the per- 
sonal pronoun is retained. Again in the nominative absolute after Astxx; 
as, and he coming, A^ixx 6 A]5 ceAcc. 

Section III. 

POSSESSIVE P&ONOUNS. 

46. The possessive pronouns precede the noup^ as A|t 
V-ACAi]t, owr father ; bo cd]l, thtf will. 
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In Irish the possessive ponoun does not, as in Trench^ 
Itab'an, and Latin, agree with the thing possessed ; it refers 
rather to the possessor. The reason is, the possessive pro- 
nonns are only the genitive cases of the personal pronouns. 
In Qreeky too, the genitive case of the personal pronoun is 
used for the possessive ; as, voluntas tua (Lat.) ; ta volenti 
(French) ; r< BtJkifm rtifssbo cql, tAy mil: thus in Latin and 
in French the t^la of the one, the ia of the other, in the fore- 
going expression shew that the possessive pronoun in these 
languages agrees with the noun which they precede, while r«v 
of thee; and bo, of iiee, shew the genitive case of the per- 
sonal pronoun. ELence the 

47* BuLE* — The possessive pronouns in Irish, influence 
the nouns which immediately follow them ; the nouns influ- 
ence not the possessive pronouns j as, n)o T^]3eA|ti)A, my 
Lord ; 'C]3eA7tD^ in the nominative case singular should not 
of itself be aspirated^ but here, on account of the possessive 
pronoun n^), my^ going before, it is aspirated. 

For the infiuence in atpiisling and eclipsing which potsessiye pronount 
exercise on the initial mutable letters of nouns see EtyrwAogyt pp. 52, 63. 

Section IV. 

RELATIVE PRONOUIia. 

''When the relative a/' says a certain writer of Irish 
Grammar, " is used to denote the owner or possessor of any 
things it takes ft ; as, ad feA]i A|i U]f cu.'^ 

It is really quite useless to be giving rules of this kind, 
because they mean nothing ; nay, oftentimes^ as in the lines 
above quoted, lead the reader astray. I have already shewn 
(see page 54), that the addition of |t, to the relative a in 
certain positions, arises from the purest accident, and not from 
anything like an uniform cause. We know that the tenses 
^X and bob of tiie assertive verb are often left understood, — 
that the past tense butt has bo or fio, often prefixed, and that 
bo or ]to remains expressed, even though the tense ba6 be 
suppressed, and then after eliding the vowel from |to, the so- 
litary ji naturally adheres, when it can, to the next vowel, that 
is, to the relative pronoun a, which immediately precedes the 
verb. 

^o and tto serve in Irish to point out the preterite of verbs just as the par- 
ticle '^ to" does the English Infinitive mood* There seems to be no reason 
for coinciding with a late writer in the opinion that fto, before the perfect tenset 
is an ^* augment;*' if so, ^' to^' in English^ and " zu*' in German are augments. 
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bii6, appetn to have the meaning yery often of the subjunctive present. 
Hence I think it is not only a past tense indicative, but also a present tense ef 
the subjunctive or optative mood. This accounts naturally for the meaning 
expressive of present time, which bub when translated receives. Tliis apx>ears 
better than to say it is, as some do, a past tense with the meaning of the present. 
That it is the subjunctive present appears from its use in the sentence so often 
on the lips of our poor countrymen when invoking a blessing on their bene- 
factors : 50 i9.bai^ feAcz b-reAnn befSeAr cublfAbAfiy 6 v-TUj, that you may 
be seven timei better this time twehe months, 

48. The relative pronouns admit of no change in gender 
or namber. Hence they immediately follow, in all cases, 
their antecedents ; and precede the verb. 

See page 13, rule 6; page 15, rule 4 ; and note in page 16, for the iniiuence 
of the relative pronouns in aspirating and ecUpsing : yet for further elucidation 
we shaU add ; 

When A, tf^^, which, thaty is in the dative ar ablative case, Le., when go- 
verned by a preposition expressed or understood ; or when, in beginning a 
sentence it signifies aU that, the initial mute, i e., any consonant except I, n), 
1), ft, is edipsed ; as, Ai; S)k\c A^ Aft 5-cuT|ieA6 6, the place in which he was 
interred \ aq A19 a 5-cttucu|5eA8 A19 Xioit^j^xi^the time (in) which the workt 
was created. 

" The relative pronoun is often loosely applied in the mo- 
dern language, somewhat like the colloquial but incorrect 
English, ' who does he belong to ?' 

This form, however, should not be introduced into correct 
writing, but the relative should be always placed immediately 
after the preposition ; thus, instead of ai) fe f |i) ai? f eA|t a. 
7tA]b cu A5 CA]i)c le]f ? is that the man who thou were talking 

to ? we should say, ai? § XV> ^V F^^T* l^ ^ T*^T^ c" ^3 cAf ijc ? 
is that the man to whom thou wert talking?'' — O'JJonovan's 
Irish Grammar, p, 876. 

Sfaice the relative is indeclinable and found always before the verb, we cannot, 
except from the context alone, know when it is the agent and when the object ; 
as, Ai) t>7A A 5n4^U]5tn)» the God whom I love ; we know here from the verb 
which is in the first person, that the relative a is in the accusative case. But 
let U8 alter the proposition, and give the verb the relative ending eAr ; as, 
5ti;g^6u|5eAr, then the sentence runs : ai} t))A a 5Tt:&^6ttT5eAr n^, the God %cho 
loves me. We know from the termination eAi* and the pronoun n}6 coming 
immediately after, that the relative pronoun is in the nominative case. But 
there is one form into which the relative and verb can be put, that affords us 
an instance of perfect amphibology which, in days of pagan glory would have 
been carefuUy noted down by the priests of Delphi, had they known our Celtic 
tongue. It rivals in its two-sided meaning, any of the responses of that cele- 
brated oracle. Let us take the two that are so well known: — 

'*Aiote, £acide, Romanos vincere posse." 

And, 

" Ibis, peribis nunquam in bello pcTibis.*' 
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The Irish fonn it : ai) bvi]i)e a 5ttA6a]5 196, which can mean, the perwn 
whom I loved ; or, the person who hoed me ; employing after the relative, the 
perfect tense indicative third person BinguXar, with the pronoun 196 or fi4 ex- 
pressed. 

49. " He who/' is translated by '' ai) zh ;' « they who/' 
by "i)A bAO]i)e a; At) it)u]t)C]|i a: Ex. ai) cfe a 5]t^6tt]5 ap 
boft)Ai)9 JTi? who loved the world ; i)a bAO^i^e a |t($e A17 co]|t, 
they who did the deed ; ax) it)u]t)ci|i a 8ib]|i t)A 3^ill, they 
who banished the foreigner a, 

50. The forms bA|ib or bA|tAb^ le|ib, ii)A|ib, Ab, &c. which 
are nothing more than contractions, bA|tAb, for bo a |to bA ; 
Ie|tb, for le a |io bA ; it)A|ib, for it)A|i |io bA ; 3U|iAb for 
30 710 bA ; would appear better if written in their simple 
formj and would accordingly be less puzzling to the young 
learner : Ex. beAi^ bAjtb A]T)it) B|tf3]b, a woman whose name 
is Bridget : literally, a woman (bA|ib) to whom is, (i.e. bo, to ; 
A, whom: ; |io bA, is ;) a name Bridget. The Latin idiom of 
*' est pro habeo/' is very like this Celtic turn ; v. g. femina 
cui est uomen Brigida. 606 has here the meaning attached 
to the present tense, as I have remarked already* 

Section V. 

INTEEBOGATIVE AND DEMONSTBATIVE PRONOUNS. 

51. The interrogative pronouns, whether in the nominative 
or objective, are always the first word in a sentence ; as, qA 
|il3i)e6? who did it? cfAleir? with whom? ca b-fu]l z\x 
2l6A]Ti) ? where art thou, Adam ? Genesis. 

In interrogative phrases in which the verb to be comes in, |f , is omitted (see 
page 54). There is an exception to this given by some, that when the positive, 
comparative, or superUtive degree of the adjective, is used with some marked 
emphasis, the verb, as in the following example, is expressed : — c\a |f FeAt^t^ 
be'o ceACAtt, vaihkih qfthefwir is the best $ To me this appears no exception 
at aU, for such sentences, when the eclipsis is supplied, fully bears out the ge- 
neral rule. Thus the above when fiUed up runs thus :— c^a b-^ A17 bU]i}e ]r 
poAttltf or c|A lj-6 IT TftAtiit bfe'ij ceACAfi, who is he the best qf the four $— the 
verb ir being understood between cja and b-e,— like the French idiom qu*est 
ce que* 

52. The demonstrative pronoun always follows the noun ; 
as, 1)] b-|:tt]l i)A bA0]i7e fo hjaji btt6 it)A]c l^ort), these people 
are not as I could wish. And should a number of adjectives 
come after the noun, the demonstrative pronoun comes after 
all ; as, t)A bAO]i)e ti)A]ce bo^JArblA fO, these good decent 
people. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



TM TEEB ; — ADVERB ; — ^PRKFOSmON ; — CONJUKCnON ; — 

INTKEJKCTION. 

Section I. 

THE VEBB GENERALLY : SOMETHING ABOUT THE TBRB bO be]e. 

5S. When the noroinative case is expressed^ the verb re* 
mains unchanged throughout, just as it is in the third person 
singular; as — 

♦* eintij, cA beoftA ASttf rnns^ASA bo t4i» 

9)Ati A9 bo5A-ttfr5e cm^cAti aj v^y^/tJb 9A 9-b6l ; 
loQt^Ac ttif cAire beoft, 

Ca bo 5Y^]Ai7CA fAO] 66bAiy f90tl, 

£iin I the tear and the imile in thine ejet, 
Blend like the rainbow that hanga in the skies I 

Shining through soirow's stream. 

Saddening through fdeasure'k beam, 

Thy suns, with doubtful gleam, 

Weep while they rise I 

Ifuih MtlodUBy p. 0. 

Tet as we have remarked in treating of the analytic foim of the fetb (saa 
page 68), the Mrdperwon plural synthetie, is, even with elegance sgmetimea 
employed after the noun though expressed | as—* 

** M\ b«AotbTi)iy cttAc btt6 f UAitte Ant lyoiiy, 

CAib Ttn-cfiyi) uAirVe Atn 1*^15 ai) rp%c, 

Zi>,}^ TAOjce ruA6 A f9.buAt6nte *r a i9-bft&iy, 
O bfbfteAd ttATiyiy A17 boACAjU be66.*' 

Silent and sad pines the lone cuckoo. 
Our chieftains hang o'er the grave of joy i 
Their tears faU heavy as the summer*s dew, 
For the lord of their hearU— the banished boy. 

Claragh's Jjament, JruH Minsiraty, pp. 70, 71* 

In the modem language it appears, that the only instance we have, in which 
the subject, when expressed, has the verb agreeing with it,— having manifeatlj 
a plural ending,— is the third person plural, as in the foregoing example:—*^ In 
vetusta Hlbemica etiam tertis persons pluralis usus est adhuc ftequena e( 
communis.** Zeuss. 

The third person singular has no synthetic form. 
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In the pastive voice the analytic form— cA 196 Sn^^^TS^^t /am loved; is 
employed as fiequently as the syothetic^snt^afSceAn ^* ^ <>*» ^^v^^ ' ^^^ 
a question is aaked in the analytic the answer, as has heen already remarked, it 
returned in the synthetic. 

54. There is a difference also in the time denoted by the 

form c^ n)% 'S\^^^]t^9 ^^^ ST^^^'^lS^^T* ^^ > ^^® former 
has the meaning of the perfect passive in Latin verbs — amatus 
sum; the latter has, more or less, the meaning of the habitual 
present amor. So is it with the perfect tense 5fi^ai5eA6 nj^, 
J was loved ; and b] ti)6 5]i^6a]5ce ; the first is the historical 
perfect, expressing in general that I was loved at some time ; 
bf n)6 ^T^^u^Jce, fixes the idea more closely to some specified 
time. 

56. Tht prepositional ^ronoxms ^5^117, l]Ort), &c., form, with 
the verb to be and other verbs a variety of expressions purely 
idiomatic : — 

£x. f r 19IA17 l|0T9, / wiih i zfk f]or '^5^19* contractedly zh,*x A5Aii>» / know { 
z'^ qoQ9 A|5e ottc, he loves you ; Z9^ A5AT9i / have^-habeo t civ ttAli9» 1 
have not—careo; z»k fnuxcc o^ivc^ J am eold; cu5 r^ X^t^^ he scolded meg 
rub ofic, pour health ; 50 n)-heAt)i)\x]^e t)]A 6a|c, benedioai Hbi Deus, may 
God give you a blessingy— out national salutation so expresbive of the religious 
feelings of our people ; and the reply 50 n)»heAi)\xj^e t)]A '5ur V)\X]ine 6u|C, 
(0 catholic, — ^tells how our fathers loved, in the polite interchanges of civility, 
to unite the name of the Virgin Mother— ^U||te— with that of her divine Son, 
and in thus asking a hlessing through her who is *' the channel of aU graces," 
raising the words of civility to the dignity of prayer, and the poverty of mere 
expression very often to the richness of merit : when compared with this how 
cold does our English — *•' good morrow,** or ^^ how do you do*' — appear ! 

56. )f and ba69 as has been remarked, are often in simple 
sentences left understood ; as, 
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Le|5eAf gAC b]td|t) coTi)]t^8." 
Conversation w cure for evert/ sorrow. 

L1A5 5AC bo]cc b^^f." 

Death is the poor maiCs physician. 

Irish Proverbs, 

" 4)e]|te lojijse a b^cA69 
t)e]|te ^]c A lof5A8 ; 
43e]|i6 flA|c A c^]i)eA6| 
t)e]|ie fl^]i?ce oft)^6 ! 

SeAi)Bl^|6ce. 
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I'hit omUftkm of ir or bub, Ukct place in intemigator^ phnaei ; and after 
the partidcs vh IMC, &c., which can be obienred in reading a page of way 
Iriah book, £z:— 

" Wf cAft rob e)le Acc enteAi>.*' 
jhTomtUhMi her$ Jor me heu ^amu. 

Haidiman'B Irith Mimireby, VoL IL p. 296. 

r^ffo with its different tenses and penons is, on the contrary, always ex- 
pressed. The difference between ctifiiy and fr» is elegantly and ably shewn by 
Dr. O' Donovan. I give his words : — 

**• The verb substantive cA|i9 can never ascribe a predicate to its subject 
without the aid of the preposition a, y, or ai^q, in; as, cA r& 'q-a fOAm he 
it a man. Of this there seems no parallel in any other European langosge. 
But the assertive verb ir always connects the predicate with its subject withoot 
the help of a preposition ; as, ir F^Att i^, lama man, . • . The two modes 
of construction represent the idea to the mind in a quite different manna. 
Thus, CA 196 atq' fOAtt, and ir ^eAti 106, though both mean lama man^ 
have a different signification ; for en 19& A19' ^eAft, / am tn mt man, i.e. / 
am a man, as distinguished from some other stage, such as diildhood, or 
boyhood ; while ir F^Ati ib& indicates that I am a man, as distinguished fipom 
a woman, or a coward.*'— /rttA Grammar^ p. 379. 



Section II. 
tenses: the infinitivb mood. 

57. Do; did; may; can; will; shall^ &c., when denoting 
time, are expressed in Irish, as in French, Italian, Latin, 
and Greek, bv the termination which the verb assumes in each 
respective tense ; bs, I do love, STi^6u]5]it) ; / toill love, 
5|t^5ccAb; Itcould love^ t]ta8occAi5: but when denoting 
action, power, ability, resolution, wish, &c., are rendered by 
bfeAi)A]n) / do; or make; if co]l l]on), or ]f ti)]ai) l]on), / 
toisA; c]5 l]on), lean; ]|* f fe^b^fi l]oii?, I am able; or f feA* 
bA]Ti), / am able ; CAjcft^ Tt)6, / musl. 

58. The continuative form of the active or passive voice, 
such as, / am Hriking, I am being struck^ is expressed in 
Irish by the different persons of the verb z^xx) with the pre- 
sent participle ; as, c^ ai) cloj '3 a buAlAS, the clock « 
striking^ corresponding to the Saxon form a-etriking. 

In sentences of this kind, bo, contrary to strict etymolo" 
gical propriety, is beginning, just at present, to be much ased 
instead of the particle a]5 ; as. 
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" 2lc^ le SAUrt^ 'sur le sleo b'A 5-c|Ui6a6/' 
Who are perishing hf pestilence and war. 

Irish Homer, 

The possessive pronoun, after a]3 or its contracted form '3, 
of course, influences the initials of the participle, as, for in- 
stance, A^5 A buAU69 at her beating ; a]5 a BuaIa^, at hie 
beating. 

59. A verb in the Infinitive mood depends for its govern- 
ment, on some other verb going before ; — on a noun, or on 
au adjective : Ex. 

**''5^X ^^5 ^^ coTi)A]|ile feifceAcc le t)A 3I611/' 
A7td counselled him to heed his voice. 

Irish Homer, B. I. 1 32. 

" )X c6iit pA roiqje slfeAf, z^ > c|i^]5 '^a lufSe, 
'S A fedlcA fSAqleAS 'bA|le le]f aij 5AOC." 

Id. B. 1. 1. 79. 

60. 2l=sign of the Infinitive mood, is usually omitted, 
when a vowel or any of the possessive pronouns just precedes 
that mood ; as in the above examples, '' tvc^ 60 cot^A^itle 
^IjxeAcc/' and a fedlcA f5^0]leA8; a is omitted before 
6|fceACc And f3AO]leA8. And " when the governed verb is 
one expressing motion or gesture, which does not govern an 
accusative, the sign bo is never prefixed ; as, bubAiftc f6 \]onf 
but 50 Co]tcA]5, he told me to go to Cork.'' — (fDonovan^s 
Irish Grammar, p. 387. 

61. The Infinitive mood is sometimes preceded, like verbs 
in Italian, or Trench, by a preposition, such as, cuii?=jp(?w/' 
(French) ==/&r=/?tfr (Italian) ; le, tdlh, or with the intention 
of I A]it, on ; ]A|i, aftety &c. : Ex. 

'* 2lcc f euc tt)^ cA DCAC i^aotpca A]|t b|c le f ^3A]l.'' 
But try is there any person of divine knowledge to be found. 

Irish Homer, B. I. 1. 80. 

cun) i)-3|i4t6tt5A8=^cwf aimerzzto love. 

le, with ; preceding the infinitive mood active, gives it a passive meaning, 
as in the words le r&^Ail, to he found; in the Hne just quoted from the first 
book of the I fish Homer, This idiomatic trait should be noted by the student. 
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III. 

OOVSRNMENT OP VS&B8. 



62. The present and perfect participles and the infinitive 
mood active of verbs govern the genitive case of nouns that 
follow them ; as, 

'' ai5 tooIa6 id6|i8acca ^De.** 
Praising tie greatnui of God. 

Jriih Minstrelsy, Vol. II. p» 236. 

The leMon ii, the medre partldplcs and the Infinitiye mood serre. In such 
ciicii, M nouns ; for, the infinitive mood and active participle which ig like it, 
partake of the nature of the noun at the past partidple does of the a^jectiTe. 

63. When a nonn precedes the Infinitive mood of a verb 
active it is governed bj it in the aocnsative case ; when it 
follows it, in the genitive case, as we have seen. 

ExCBPnoNS.— O/Vhen cumy for; i)-be]f, c^er; ^a^ after, 
precede the verb, then the nonn or pronoun coming between 
the preposition and the Infinitive mood, is most commonly 
governed in the genitive by these prepositions : Ex. t^}i)}c 
X^ cuiD ofb^te 66At)A6, ie came to do business. 

64. If the Infinitive mood be taken substantively, ii is then 
governed in the genitive case, by the prepositions cuto^ be]f , 
1A|t, |te]]i, &c. as a noun would ; as, can) s^ fUi^a^Jce, jbr 
Heir salvation or far saving them. 

66. The Nominative Absolute in English, or Ailative Ab- 
solute in Latin is translated into Irish, by the Dative case of 
the noun coming after the Infinitive of the verb ** to be," go- 
?erned by A^]t, on : Ex. 

?l^|i be^c bo'i) qotK>]l l]oi)n;A^ leif i)^ fluAj." 

TAe assembly being filled with the multitudes. 

Irish Homer, B. I. 1. 74. 
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Oerald Nugent on leaving Ireland* 

Irish Minstrelsy, Vol. II. p. 226. 

66. Verbs active govern the accusative case : Ex. 5|i^- 
tt^SlTi) cu, I love thee. 
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67. The Accusative Case of thepronoaDS is ated after verbs 
in the passive voice. 

Some gmnmarians say this aoeusatiye fonn is only another kind of nomina- 
tive case i it maybe such ; and oooTeniently tieated as sueh : Ex. fyUiif^tsbeAfi 
iq6, cu, 6, n9?)» 1Ab« Here we see that ctt» h, )Ab, have the appeamioe of 
accusative cases. Those who hold that they aie aceasativesy say, that the 
passive verb is taken impersonally, and the pronouns coming after, are go- 
verned by it in the accusative. Read what O'Donoran says on the matter :— 

" In Latin and most other languages, when a verb active, is turned into the 
passive, the accusative of the verb active becomes the nominative of the verb 
passive ; but in the Irish the accusative still retains its fonn and position, thusb 
buA|l ]Ab, sirike ihemy and buA]tceAti fAb, let them he etru^, ^^ has the 
same form and position ; and some have thought that it is the accusative case^ 
governed by buAjlceAtt, like the accusative after the Latin impersonal verbs, 
as oportet me. — TrUh Grammar y pp. 18M. 

This appears to be confirmed by the following from Zeuss : — 

^* Vix dubium est quin in vetustA linguft Cdtica, per verbi passivi tempera, 
etiam exstiterit omnium personarum flexio, eo fere modo, ut in scrie yerbomm 
deponentium. Sed evenit ex usu flexionis impersonalis, inde quod persona 
prima et secunda utriusque numeri etiam significarl poterant per tertiam per- 
sonam numeri singularis, infigendis tantummodo pronominibus hu jus vel iUiut 
persons, ut perierint prater banc cetersB persons, quarum vix rudera quss- 

dam adhuc extant in vetusta Hibemica etiam tertis persons 

pluralis usus est adhuc frequens et communi8.**~LI5tfr 3, p, 468. 

Those who hold the other opinion say, that to, 6, or |Ab, are only another 
form of the nominative case. This seems fiot improbable : First, from the 
immediate connexion in sense, as subject, which the pronoun makes with the 
verb : secondly from analogy ; for, if ii)6, r]Vtij Tl^ be nominatives to the verb, 
so ought, cu, 6, YAb, for a similar reason. Again, we have many instances 
in which cu, 6, and ]At), are nominatives, v. g., At) 9)|cl)Ael A M^iye 6 ? wag 
a Michael who did it $ tlf b-^ ; not he ; C]A Tt19i)e 6 ? lAb-fA^* Now 
6 and |Ab-rAi9 seem, plainly enough, in these and similar answers to be in 
the nominative case^ and therefore are so too, when coming after a verb in 
the passive voice. 



Section IV. 

ABVEUBS ; — PREPOSITIONS ; — CONJUNCTIONS ; — INTERJECTIONS. 

68. Adverbs are of two principal kinds : adverbs in com- 
position; and adverbs out of composition. Those used in 
composition are simple adverbial particles ; — those out of com- 
position are either simple or compound. 
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fat all tfacte kinds, fee Etjmologf, Chepter IX. peges lOJ^llS. In the 
rules for aepintion and edipeis is ahown how adverbs in composition afket the 
initial of the words with which thejr are compounded. 

69. Adverbs are placed most commonly after the subject^ 
or the nominative case to the verb which they qualify; as, 
b*|ti)CY3 1*6 50 tijAllf he loetU away late. 

In poetry and figurative writing, the position the adverb holds with regard 
to the verb must vary ; as, 

"1r iwic bo 50|l A1J beAij rise." 
How oft hath the Ban^ee cried ! 

Jriih Melodies, 

In genenJ, then, the adverb is placed as near the verb which it qualifies, as 
can be conveniently done. 

However, quite unlike the adverb in English, it cannot, according to idiom» 
be placed between the verb c;iiT<Q and the past participle ; as, he'was very much 
praised, bf r^ iqoIca 50 b-Aiy-ipott, and not b| r& 50 b-'Ai>-iQO|t tqcIca. 

Adverbs beginning with a vowd, in coming after the assertive verb— ir, bu6, 
-.jffe, in many instances, distinguished from the adjectives from which they 
are derived, by taking the aspirate I), prefixed ; as, b*olc A17 TeAfi 6, he was 
a bad mans 0^9 the adjective has no aspirate prefixed ; but if 1 say, he did 
ii badly^ I muit put an b before olc ; thus, bu6 b-olc bo t^]5pe rh 6. bVi}- 
iQAfc Ati ireAft ^9 he was a very good man ; bu6 b-Ai;-fQA^ bo UbAnt r^, 
he spoke very weU, b*A0]b]i)i) A19 U 6, «/ was a delightful day ; bu6 })'AO]h]n 
t)0 CAtQC]c lit «A« sang deUghifidly. I say, ^^ in many instances," for the re- 
mark does not hold true in all cases ; for in speaking of a subject of the fe- 
minine gender, the aspirate bi i* employed before the adjective ; as, she was 
a young handsome woman, bA b«^5« Alttti}^ ^V he^ti |, 



PBEPOSXTIONS, 

70. Prepositions also are of two kinds^ simple and com- 
pound : of the simple, these six— curi), be]f, ]A|t, ti)CAf5, 
|te]|t, c]Ti)C]oll^ and ^^, when it has^ like cutt)^ the meaning 
of towards, with all the compound prepositions, govern the 
genitive cases. 

That the compound prepositions should govern the genitive case, it is easy 
to see, as they are nothing else than nouns in the dative and ablative case : but 
why the simple prepositions govern the genitive does not so clearly appear. 
The fact is, the above six prepositions given down as simple are or once were 
compound, having some of the simple prepositions going before them, as, bo 
6uT9, A i)-beTr, A 196^15, &c., but they are, at present, commonly employed 
as simple prepositions. 
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71. All the Bimple prepositions {exctpt xAt),wUAoHl; e]b)ft| 
between, which take the accusative singular), govern the da* 
tive or ablative case* 

^tSyO/; 50, to; le^wUh; 5A19 (somedmcs) csnie neither eclipsis nor as* 
piration. 

All the simple prepotitions, except be, qf{ bo, to f 5A11, without ; e^bift, 
between^ cause the initial of all nouns in the singular number, when declined 
with the article, to be eclipsed. See Etymology, page 23. 

0, le, jte, and cfte^ take 1) when going before any of the possessives, a, his ; 
A, her ; A» iheir; Aft, eur $ and I), before words whose first letter is a vowel, 
as, leb-eA5lA, with fear; lo h-^msP, wUh ether; lo Mtt, wt/A^o/tf. 

CONJtINCnONS. 

72. Conjunctions have the same connecting power in Irish, 
that they possess in all other languages. Hence it is unne- 
cessary to say much about them here. 

78. 2l3ttf, written *3uf, ^f and Y, and — ^like the Latin 
''ac/* andy has, like it, the meaning also of ''as''; Ex. 
c^]Ti) CO Ti)A]c A5uf q5 l]0ti7, / am as well as / can be. Co 
and A5nf =:a« and ae in corresponding clauses of a sentence* 

74. The English " than/' Latin " quam," after the com- 
parative is expressed in Irish by 'qa, or ]ot)A. 

INTEBJECnOKS. 

75. When an address is made to a person or thing, we use 
the vocative case : Ex. a t]3eA|ioAj O Lord-, a ii)]C ija 
5-cuTi)Ai)t)> *^» (if ^y afectione. 

76. ^A|t5, woe^ takes the Dative case; as, ii)A|t5 6An), 
woe to me. "Ciiuas, Ti)oi)ttA]|i, tt)o i)A]|ie, and the like, ex- 
pressive of pity, &c. are nothing more than nouns, forming, 
with the verb ]f , expressed or understood, short sentences, 
which, according to their nature or construction, will take a 
Dative or Ablative, &c. after them: Ex. xt)o i)^]|te t\x,/yf 
(or) f/iou art my shame. )x c|iuA5 1]oid tu—pity I (thou art 
to me a pity J. 

Section V. 

EXERCISES. 

One of the best methods a person could adopt to acquire a 
perfect knowledge both of the Grammar and idioms of any 
language is, to take up some prose author, say, the most ap* 
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IywftA, in Chat kmgoage wbieh he wishes to learn, to trans- 
ate, at first, a few sentenoes hem Us work, into the vcnia- 
cnlar, or into that tongue with which the kmer may be best 
acquainted ; then, after a day or twe^ to take np his pen and 
retranslate the tnunslaiion as well as he can into the originals-r- 
after this to compare what is thus retranslated with the text 
found in the author. The learner can, as he becomes better 
acquainted with the language he is thus learning, enlai^ this 
exercise according to his taste and leisure. By this system a 
person will be able to see how much he wants of beii^ able 
to write with correctness and propriety in the language, he is 
endeavouring to acquire. He wiu see, at once, without the 
aid of a master, the appropriate words he should have used; 
the peculiar turn he should have given the sentence ; the pithy 
idiomatic manner in which a native writer would have expressed 
the same idea. 

Hence in this Grammar I have not given any exercises. 

Those who wish to learn the language bv the exercise of 
translating^ would do well, then, to translate a few words 
daily, from an^ correctly-written Irish book,^ and to retrans- 
late this at theur leisure ; — when more advanced to translate 
sentences, and to retranslate them again into the original lan- 
guage. Bv this means they will find that in a very short time 
they shall have acquired a wonderful knowledge of the lan^ 
guage, as it is spoken and written. In fact, the idioms of a 
langnage cannot be learned so well by any other means. That 
other, not unfreqnently adopted, of committing idioms to 
memory, is a means at once tedious and slavish. 

I Tht tnn8l«tions by NichdUa O'Kewiiey in the two fi^unes of the Tnai- 
eotlooe of the Oaeiaiik 8ocietj« j«et pnbUihed, are eztrandy degant and 
litcnL Re?. A. DoDlery's Catechum, third edition, is leaUj veiy food, fiv 
its splendid English veition and the Irish text on ooResponding pages. It is, 
however, much to be regretted, that the orthography of the Irish text of tlUs 
edition, is not correct 

Dr. OaUaghei*s S€99nie0n Irith Sgrmotu are admirable. Their style is so 
natural, so easy, so purely idiomatic, that no Irish person, haying a knoW' 
ledge of tile language, can read them without being affected. It is a pity tliat 
we have not got a new edition of them in an Irish dress. 

The SMf-Inttmeiian m Irith, by John O'Daly, 9, Anglesea-stnet, Dub« 
Un« la the beat initiatory book for beginners. 
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PROSODY. 

CHAPTER I. 
LANGUAGB;— ITS Xm^ODY ; — PAOSB AND VCBSE. 

Pbosodt — derived from the Oreek words ir^, loifi / aod Sin, 
a 9ong ; — teaches the melody of language as it is spoken and 
written^ — or its correctness of sounds and justness of measure. 

The melody of language, of which we here speak^ is that 
which consists in the rhTthmical arrangement ana correct pro- 
nunciation of the words of which it is composed, together 
with a proper regard to Emphasis, Pause, and Tone. 

Rhythm lends to poetry and prose the charms arising from 
rightly adjusted sound. 

Pronunciation is regulated by accent and quantity* Em- 
phama and Pause regard the meaning of sentences ; Tone ex- 
presses the feelings of the speaker. 

Hence Emphasis^ Pause, and Tone belong rather to the pro- 
vince of Elacutioni than to that of Prosody. 

Hence it remains to treat here o{ pronunciation, about 
which we shall say a few words ; and then pass on to the laws 
that regulate modem and ancient versification in Irish* 

Section I. 

PRONTINCIATION. 

Pronunciation is the correct enunciation of a word, as it is 

J'ust now, spoken by the greater part of the learned and intel- 
igent of the people who speak the language; — or, as it is 
fixed by some standard authority agreed to by the majority of 
the nation whose language it is. To pronunciation belong 
accent and quantity. 

Accent is the laying, in enunciating a word, a greater stress 
on one syllable than on another : or the raising^ or lowering 
of the ordinary pitch of the voice in pronouncing a syllable. 
It is of two kinds, — primary and secondary. Primary is the 
principal accent, or most notable stress, which some syllable 
ill a word receives. Secondary is an accidental one which 
long words sometimes take at the termination. 
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Irish wordi^ aa haa been remarked in Orthoobapht^ are 
either primiiive, derivative, or eomjHmnd. Compound words 
retain the accents of their component members. Derivativet 
follow, in their accentuation, the nature of the primitives from 
which they are derived. Primitivee, whether of two or three 
syllables, have, generally speaking, the accent on the first* 

Of Quantiif in Irieh Worde. 

The quantity of a syllable is that time which is occapied in 
pronouncing it. It is long or short. ^ 

A vowel in Irish is skort, when it is the last letter in a word 
of two, three, or more syllables. 

A vowel is eAofi when it follows an accented syllable. 

A vowel is iAorC when it has after it in the same syllable^ 
two consonants. 

A Jkal vowel in a word of one syllable, is long ; a few 
words excepted. 

A vowel, when it has only a single consonant after it) is 
very often long. 

A vowel, when marked with the Irish grave ( ' ) accent, is 
long. 

Of course the six long diphthongs are always long ; and so 
are the seven short diphthongs when the first vowel of each is 
accented. 

The five triphthongs are long. 

The terminations tx), \t), 65 in derivative words, are long* 

The preceding rules regard the pronunciation of the Irisli 
language in general, whether used in verse or in prose. 

Prose is language not adjusted to a certain measure of s;l' 
labic feet. 

Section II. 

ON VERSE. 

There have been in Irish, as in most other languages, various 
kinds of verse, and various rules to guide one, in embodying 
the poetic spirit under each particular kind. But the age for 
cramping the movements of the mind by attention to a nam* 
ber of rules — which for Irish poetry-writing, were quite me- 
chanical — has just now, gone by. The public mind now sees 

> M'Curtin says there is a third quantity which he caUa the *' middle." Btti 
this can be reduced to the long or snort. 
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and acknowledges, that poetry cannot be shackled by attention 
to such rules, laid down by sages who fancied nothing could 
be really good or elegant, but what had been measured and 
squared. 

" Poetry/' to use Mr. Macaulay's words, " is, as the most 
acute of human beings, Aristotle, said, more than two thou- 
sand years ago, 'imitation/ "^ It is the imitation of nature, 
and the more closely it approaches that great pattern, the more 
perfect it becomes. But who can prescribe rules for the work- 
ing of that great architype herself P 

"The heart of man,'' continues the celebrated author whom 
I have just quoted — " is the province of poetry, and of poetry 
alone." The heart of man ! And can the heart of man be 
governed by any unsentimental regulations, no matter how 
fixed, or how ancient soever ? Why then have poetry whose 
province is the lieart, fitted and trimmed out by rules which 
have no foundation in nature, nor in those principles by which 
the movements of the heart are often more or less regulated P 
Hence, *' an art essentially imitative,*' says the same gifted 
writer, ''ought not, surely, to be subjected to rules which 
tend to make its imitation less perfect than they would other- 
wise be, and those who obey such rules ought to be called, 
not correct, but incorrect writers." 

It is useless, then^ for a writer on Oram mar to set down 
rules for the direction of that faculty whose very irregularities, 
Hke the wanderings of comets, only tend to make their course, 
perhaps, more regular, at least, grander and more sublime ; 
or like the unevenness on the earth's surface, only serve to 
make the landscape more beautiful and more enchanting. The 
Irish language is, admittedly, rich and copious, and capable 
of being moulded to suit any form of thought. It has adapted 
itself to the multiform rules of the ancient Celtic bards, to 
convey in the most pithy mould, the deepest thought, or the 
most sublime sentiment. Or, it will yield to the plastic hand 
of the modem artist and convey, when used by such as Dr. 
M'Hale, the charms of song in measures as smooth, as our great 
national Poet himself could ever have blended the beautiful 
melodies of Ireland. Or again, inspire us with martial courage 
by enkindling with its Celtic fire the speeches of the heroes 
of Troy and Greece. It can, too, breathe the magic of new 

, , , , , , — " T 

■ Macauky's Essaj on Moore'a Life of Lord Byron, 
10 
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oreatioa into those lublime and toul^stirriDg Hjmns — the 
" Dits Ins/' and " Stabat Mater/' in strains as tonching and 
graudy as if it bad been the language of the holy frandscana 
Tliomas de Celano, and Blessed Jacopone di Todi, when, more 
than five hundred years ago, they first composed those im- 
mortal pieces which the world so much extols and the Churdi 
herself admires. 

How true all this is, the reader will easily judge from the 
following pieces of modem Irish poetry selected chiefly from tha 
poetic writings of the illustrious Archbishop of Tuam, whose 
muse, as favored as any of the heaven-sprung daughters of 
the Olympian god, has loved to deck the garlands of song she 
weaves in the befitting costume of Celtic drapery. He will 
readily perceive that '* a child of song'' that learns to lisp in 
English Iambics, can frame our Celtic speech — if he have at 
command all its metrical resources — ^to the same aeeenied 
measure and poetic cadence, as are required for that language 
in which Swift scolded and satirized ; Byron sung of the faded 
glories of the classic land of ancient Greece ; Moore produced 
that matchless priceless gem of English poetry — ^Lalla Bookh. 

LET ERIN REMEMBER THE DAVS OF OLD. 

TPoDD— " The Red Fox!' 

I, 

Bi6eA8 cairijpe A|5 6f|te A]]t x^ lAeqb, bo b% 

Sttl bo b|iA]c A cU$ ^fe]i) ] le |f«]U-bQA|ic, [|ttj, 

'NuAifi b] \oh b'Ai^ 5ti.bu]8e aitv b^t^^Afb %)AoileA6U]9 4^0 
Oo bttA]6 a'lj ijAtb A \y\ oaUac aV All-i)eA|tip ; 

'NuA]|l f5AO]l A nlSCe b|tAC sUf 1)A C|tA0b-|tl|A|6\ 

"CAbA^itc A lAocftA cun) CACA 50 clA01)n>A]f ; 
Sul bo iTACAf fedjbe 6i|teAi)0 A]5 beAljiA^ 50 i)ua6, 

21 S-CltdfO-fleAfS A1) C-SAfA0A|3 C|i^AimA|]i- 

II. 

T^ii^ b]6eAr ^11* l^l^ N6aca]6 ad c-]Ar5A.||ie a|3 f|ibAl, 

'Lft \\xy foluf AD Iao be|c a]5 itaodaS, 
MS^AD reAD-cloi5r|5 f^of, DUA]|i b|6eAf 50 b-uw^l# 

2l]|i b|iuAC DA l]Do A|3 oIaoda8 : 
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'S 50 b|t6i;AC A15 beAjiCAb A^jt a !)-5l6ni fao| fs^il, 
V^ b^jcce ^AO] tjion)'tor)A bliA6Ai)CA. 

C05A W^t^4^i| Aiti C)t^]99 Ito CA9 CofOAf Ua 9)d|i6A, 
FUfc QA b-ffleAb, 
^irbfifsce 5 5bAcr-b6AttU 50 5AO)6|l5e, 

Oirvtrir : MDCCCXLII. 
IT IS NOT THS T^AR AT THIS MOMENT SHfiD. 

I^OW— '' Ha r* PtdST^" 
I. 
Ht le|f 9A bftdftAfb^ &o f]lee4i|t f a zp^, 

rAffiM<A1>CA|l. e«Af AJttf C^ASAtl Aft t^-Jflllf^A, 

H(» bOfti^^Af boft^ A^ 5-c6ri^A : 
2lcc U »id|iA]i AfS ceA^e jjo ff <3»f»-f |f Af 6> s-c|«>fti>^, 

8t|]t A9 rt»-b^f, A f CAp bubAl) A]\l AOjbljeAf A|t Tt?-b]C, 

4)*Aft b-^^5Afl ii7A]t bedftA]6ce clA0]6ce. 

11. 

C6-^Ab A'f befSeAf a beACA 5lAf a$ A]t 5-C]tO]8e, 

2l'f A b^f, tDA|t If buAl, i;*A CAO]i7eA6^ 
Be^b A beuf A tDA^t ldc)iA$ f^e}t folii]f Af|i a]I fltje, 

'3ttT -^1* ^-co]l dun) 5AC tOAfteAf a a^j cIa<»i)a6 — 
2|)a|i ai) beA5-bAlA8 cA]ct>eAtbAc, be]]teAf Ap fu]5eAU, 

43o'i) ttiti, A iD-bf^Aiy FlAoriy AiJ f^ijce, 
Be^S A c<9i]li6eMi^ a9 Aft j-cufii^i^e 5AC la b*A|i f ao5o^I, 

'S A|t 5-cf(^8e l6 fl-A toii?^t3f If ootA* 

/•rifin, p. 25. 

THE MINSTRBL BOY. 

I. 
<t)o Cftf aU Clltt) CACA dj-UoC 1)A ftAI^, 

Le^fi i)tiTi7Ab 6f fteA^n apf Afge ; 
iA^ AtAft f Affjce Aift 50 ceAp, 
?15 AOft)feAcc le p-A clafftf]3. 
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13a iihbei6eA6 ai) f aoJaI bo b' 8ao|ia6, 
C<^ Aoi) cfiu^c Aii)^l!) Ift bo titoIaS 30 b]p, 

*S AOf) IaO Atb^lO l^ ^ f A0|tA8. 

II. 

4)o ca^c Af) b^|tb, Acc ti)^ ctt]c, 50 ytoyU, 
6^ A cfio^be DeAib-eAsUc, cft^AinbAit ; 

)f |iAob f6 c^AbA clA]|if]5 Aij ce6|l, 
49o f coAb f 6 Vd c|t^ bi f feAtn^Aft : 

21 C]ta]ce cAO^f) i)a b-f eAC f AOftA ; 
jr t)] cla]Df 6a|i 50 b-euj bo Ui) b]9-f |ittc, 
L^|t bfta^be A^f b|td|i) da q|te. 

/d(0m, p. 37* 

I SAW FROM THE BEACH WHEN THE MORNINO WAS 

SHINING. 

430 CODA^ItC Af|t f1)A]b^Dj A]|l AD IDUIT^ b6]f A l^ODCA, 

21d loD5 V^^S I^AO] fedlcA]b 50 b-^lu^D a]5 fij^iij; 

4)o 6eA|ICAf A|l^f, A'f AD SM^D CA|l fe^f cIaODCA^ 

61 AD loD5 Aift AD D-SAiDltb, Y AD Ctt]le bfeff cit^jAb. 

/d(9m, p. <<* 

DIES IR^. 

Ui AD b]tac, l<9i ub da d^uIca, 
Lofsf Af cAlAtbt 5MAD A*f fieulcA ; 
2t)A|t be]|t 4)ab|8 'f idda T*o]Tb-f3eulcA. 

Pies ir», dies ilia, 
Solvet sseclum in favilla. 
Teste David cum Sibylla. 

STABAT MATER. 

SeAf AD fb^cA]|t f AOf bftdo b^CA, 
2ll5 c^tAD DA c|ioic' 'sul 50 C|t^6cA, 
CdVb A'f A]|i, A iDAC bo b^. 

Stabat mater dolorosa, 
Juxta crucem lacrjmosa, 
Dam pendebat Vilius. 

The mother stood with anguish torn. 
Beneath the cross, 6n which forlorn, 
Hung lier agonizing Son, 

CoftAf 1JA C|tO]C6, p. 9» 
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[The following beautiful hjrmn, Jetu duloU ffiemorja, eompoied by St. 
Bemaid, and sung by tlie Cliurch in the office of the Sacred Name, has been 
translated into Irish yerse of the same metre as the original, by one who 
gives his nomme de flume as Anonymmu. The translation is very literal, yet 
idiomatic, preserving the dignity, simplicity, and beauty of the Liatin hymn, 
together with that necessary degance — in order to be a suitable translation — 
its capability of being adapted to the same musical notes]. 

Jesu dulds memoria, 5ttA|^c Ijijiy, lofA, a ii)eAibtitt5A6 co]6cd, 

Dans vera cordis gaudia, C^bAt^cont caoiq ffo^t-AOfbiyir c^toibe, 

Sed super md, et omnia, C^tt Ai) fb]l aY sac tt|le iJt6, 

£jus4ulcis presentia. Zik f fubAl 50 rA^ii) Ifiyi) Aiyiy r^ c-rlfse. 

Nil canitur suavius, tlf CAji^ceAt^ ceb]\ ofof luiij^se, 

Nil auditur jucundius, tl] cluifxeAtt frocAil ]t b|i7De, 

Nil cogitatur dulcius, 5uc 171 c]5 6 ctto|6e Ai) bu^ije, 

Quam Jesus Dei Filius. ^Afi Aion; ruAittc ^^c && i)A cfiui^e. 

Jesu spes pcenitentibus, lof a, bbtc\xx ltt|cc ai) 5eutt-cot6e, 

Quam plus es petentibus ! Y^ac b|l bo'17 bfteAii^ c;Si ottc-r a "bUois I 

Quam bonus te qusrentibos ! IIac ^refl boi) c& cji^ t>o lotts x^ c-rMs^ ' 

Sed quid inveoientibus ? Y^ac Cfrbe f e|f), tso feilb a 5-ctio)6e ? 

Nee lingua valet dicere. t1] V^p]V> ^ ceAi)5A a lUAb, 

Nee littera exprimere ; tif F^l^Tt^ le lejcitt a cIo6a6 ; 

Expertus potest credere, 1r A]5 ai| ireAfi feifice a cei, 

Quid sit Jesum diligere. CtteuD 6 5ttJi^6a5A6 for a, a tt&6. 

Sis, Jesu, nostrum gaudium, fof a, ]x ^o Att lttAC-5&itif 

Qui es futurus prsmium, ^ft ly^bOAir Ai)i) TA c-rA05Al ejle, c^^ljt ; 

Sit, nostra in te gloria, ^jt Q-5l6|tt b)6eA6 iof)i)Ab.f a, a Ttiit), 

Per cuncta semper secula. Z\ib f A05AI i)A fAosAl, 50 bttAi|. 
Amen. ^t^eij. 

To the specimens I have given of the capabilities of the 
Irish language for all the purposes of melody and rhyme, I 
nvill add another, which, though the verses be not clothed 
in language so elegant nor so dignified and classical as 
Dr. M'Hale's, will, at least, afford evidence how easy it is to 
realize the wish expressed by Davis, of translating our charm- 
ing popular national lyrics, that are thoroughly Celtic in all 
save in dress, — into Irish at once simple, and intelligible to 
the Irish-speaking portion of our countrymen. The specimen 
is from a manuscript translation of The Exile of Erin. I call 
it a translation^ for, I believe proofs are wanting of its being 
the original of that famous national lyric — ^^ that first and 
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JBont beautiful of tong^/' as SUis calls it ; aud caouot tbtre- 
for? interfere in aoj way with the rival elaiioa of our coootrjr-^ 
maa George Nugeat fibjnojda and Mrt CampbeUt^ Here it 
ia : it differa entirely froia CoUina' varaiov m oiay be Mta by 
the rhyming at the end of each atrephe- 

'?^^^i7]c cam At) cuAf9 b]bf|iceAG 6 Offte* 

6j 't) t)|titcb Alfi A lonhOuUic fro^^fi ASHf C|um» j 

Curt) n^b^l ca^b 4q ci}0]0 ^'f ^5 qa jaoqa fio-loni* 
ai]i n<^ii\c se^l OA i9A|bi)6 b1 a fdile A15 isATfia, , 
61 Ajs ei]t^5 cA|i 6||i]!j— beAi)|iio5Ai) da rQA|tA, 
SId l^ic A$ A b-c6|3eAb 6, *f a b-cuj ffr f6f A]|«e, 

4)o f iDjiD bfiJ-|tADCA A Of jieAp 50 b|tAt. 

06 1 ]f c|iaA5 6 TDO cAf ^Ao] Atb5A|t a bd^Acc, 

'C^ AD f |ODAc 'f AD fia6 50 fuArbDAC 'd A lui6e ; 
Slec A5AfD-rA Df I eo|tDYfic 6 oottaf ff snApAec* 

9Do ceAO. d6 ido q^t )9efD Dl feicfttAb * 6o|6g«. 
Ml iWfOfreAb a co|6ce da jUadca A'f da TSArA> 
21d a 5-CA|C]b tDO f f DfCAn A f aoJaI A'f A rD-beAtA, 
V^ CftufC CAO]D d1 cfiOfDf^Ab ^o b-^n^ 1^ PA iD-blA6A| 

'S V] bttAlfAb fuAf bi9-ceol?;A 6]|teA9 50 bjiAi. 

feffie, tDO qti t^feiD, Sl^ ctifefsce 50 b-10">l^D. 
21d tDO AirllDs' Dl ?^AttD bo ^aUid go bad, 

{tec f A|IAOf |t I *DaAY]t A 64f Af ID> Cl^|ID A b«f Ab ua^c ayi% 

f 6AC|I^D> 
21|3 f tDttA^D^A^ A]fl TDO CAfltbf b D] ^tCfAAb DfOf fD^« 

b-T^ufl f6 'd bAD 6AtD, A 6fD^AiDa]D 6ef d! F^aS ido f aoJajI, 
ftefc Ai|i A]f AD n)Q c]5 ffe]D 3Ad boeA]i da bAOSA^ 
pAilce Dl cu||t|r|b ofttD cIad id'acaii A'f tdo ^AOjU 
4)'eu3 ffAb le tDO cofA]DC, do ^VO pApiDfi^Ab cA|b beO? 

Irish can, therefore, be adapted to any of the measures \i^ 
use either in English verse, or in Latin Hynlnology^ 

Hence it is unnecessary to say anything about the X9*.lubio^ 

. . ■ ■ ■ — - ■■ ■ . ■ ■ . .. 1 .1 . ■ . 

1 For a Mtisfactory m^fwM, of this iQWifttiag fultiect fM *^ THB aUN08 
OF IRELAND, Esitkd bt Mig^akl 4qaKf.^ ^Aiaf •^-^nw^ilt 

4tkffifirthi]^ qf thfi E^ qf Eriu^ ^cu, ith B^itioo. OubUa s JVMI l^#9, 
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Trochtio^ or the Anapestic measareg, &c. which are the frame- 
work into which oar English poetry it wfoQ^kt ; or of th6 
dactyls and spondees so often conned over by the student, in 
Latin verse^ lAe study of thi poets (jf either language is just 
the best way in tie world, and perhaps the only way, to acquire 
a correot knowledge of writing poetry : for, in lisping, even 
mechanically, the syllabic feet of each verse, we impercep- 
tibly drink in from the Helicon flood, some of that elixir 
which gives the poet life. 

Yet as there may be some one among the readers of this 
Grammar who may feel particularly anxious to know some- 
thing about the versification in use among our ancient bards, 
we shall — after strongly recommending him, if he desire to 
write as they wrote, to read and study the works they have 
left — say a few words on each of the different kinds of versi- 
fication known and practised by our Irish ]:]l]6e. 



Section 111. 

ISISH VERSIFICATION; ITS VABIOtTS KINDS; ITS RltQUISITES. 

There were three kinds of verse in use among our ancient 
bards — the 4)^ij b^^teAc, Ojl^iiAf, and B^n]l]t)T^te^tt. 

Of these three the first and principal kind is 4)^1) b^fieAd 
or direct metre, as its name imports, of which there are five 
principal species called : 4>etBl6e, SfeAbijA, KaSa] JeA&t 
nfiji, KA^AiJeACC beA3, and CAf bA^ftij ;-— of each of which 
we shall treat presently. 

The second is called OjlACAf — from the word 03^6=65 
Iaoc> a hostage, or young slave s that is, servile metre, be- 
cause it is nothing more than an imitation of 4)^17 b^fteAC in 
its various species, requiring, eioept when made after that 
style of verse called SdAbi^A) — only seven syllables in every 
line. 

The third is B]tttil]ij3ceAcc, following much the style of 
OslACAf , having like it seven syllables in each line ; yet re- 
quiring what is called correspmdence and also a kind of con- 
cord, union and head, the meanings of which shall be given 
just now. It is genea^y composed in imitation of CAfbAi|to 
and S^AbpA f9ttA6a99AC. 

From this short classification of the different sorts of ver- 
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sificatioD employed by our ancient bards in heroic poetry, 
we see that 4>i^r) b)|teAc was the leading kind, and that if 
this be known it is easy to know the others. 

Now what are the reqoisites for writing 4>lii7 b^iteAc, which 
O'MoUoy says is the ''most difficult kind of composition under 
the canopy of heaven }** " Maxim^ autem de Metro, omni- 
um quae unquam vidi, vel audivi, ausim dicere quae sub sole 
reperiuntur, difficilimo, &c/' — Grammatica Latine-Uibemied, 
p. 144, quoted by CyDonovan. 

Well, tliere are seven, viz. — 1st, a certain number of syl- 
lables in each line ; End, four lines in each quatrain or stanza ; 
3rd, Concord ; 4th, Correspondence; 5th, Termination ; 6th, 
Union ; 7th, Head. A few words now in explanation of each 
of these requisites, and then we shall, in a general way, know 
in what ^tx) or Kaqi) b^|teAC consists. 

1. The number of syllables in each line varies according to 
the various kinds of verse in 4)^i) b^|teAC, for if it be that 
species of it that is called S&Abi)A, it must in the first and 
third Unes have eight syllables ; in general, each line consists 
only of seven syllables. 

2. A quatrain, as its name denotes, is a stanza consisting 
of four lines, or of two distichs or couplets. The first coup- 
let is the leading nart of the stanza, called, from its office, 
fe6lA6; the second cofi)A6, because it closei or completes the 
stanza. 

Every stanza called in Irish KAf)9 ]OiqUii>, or eompleie 
measure, roust make complete sense of itself without any de- 
pendence — save that in connection with thie general subject 
matter — on the succeeding quatrain. The couplets even have 
often this quality. 

3. Concord, or Alliteration, comes next. It is called in 
Irish Ua|ti7, because it helps to frame and polish off the whole 
stanza, and requires that two words in each line shall begin 
with the same consonant or with a vowel. 

Example. 

Bifte t)Occ yti fe||i] ^x), 
2Qdft A cu^b CAi) c^of cA|i) ; 
T^Iaca f^aI, \x IttccA^iic 1^1), 
VuccA ]on)bA, coftjtCA c|ton). 
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How prosperous Eire is this night ! 
Her immense substance is free from taxation^ 
Her princes are hospitable, her palaces are full. 
Her people numerous, and her crops productive. 

The ProphedeM of Si. CoiumbkiUe^ fe. 
Edited by Air. Nicholas O'Keurney. 

In the fin&t line we see C]ttd and Aii>, form a concord, for both words begin 
with a vowd ; in the next line cup and cforcA7iy« form a concord, as both 
commence with the same consonant c; and so in the third line flACA, pAl, 
and IttccAiTtc, It^ij; and in the fourth, cdttttcA, ctioiQ, in which the same 
letter forms the initial in the two last words of each line. 

In the first verse of the hymn sung at Lauds by the Church, in the office 
for a ^' Confessor nou Potifez,** we find this trait of Irish poetry fuUy ob- 
served: — 

Jesu, corona c^lsior, 

£t vMtas sublimior, 

Qui confitenti stfrvulo, 

Reddis per^nne prsBmium ; 

Here, in the first and last lines of the stansa, observe how the two last 
words in each have the same initial consonant. 

Concord is either proper or improper : the propef called 
y^}oyi'Xi^}rt) or uA]ti) cloA^fe, from ihepeffeci sjmphonj that 
arises from the repeated sound of the same consonant, or of 
two vowels, in two consecutive words, requires the two taat 
words of a line to begin with the same consonant or with a 
vowel. Improper concord, called uA^ti) f ^^le^ or ua^ii? 
5i)UTf e, because pleasing to the eye only, is had when the two 
words whose initials are vowels, or the same consonant, ^dre 
not the last in the line. Improper concord can be used for 
the proper and vice vend, in the first distich of the stanza, 
but in the third wnA/ourti lines the proper concord must be 
observed. 

Sample, 

4>6]5 b6] f] C]t4i 50 ATjbocc ; 
'C]Cf A ^ofi|t^ eccjiAij oil, 
t1o||i 6 ioclo? i)A v^o 3^H. 

Though this Eire is so prosperous this night, 

A time will come wlien she will be reduced to destitution ; 

A powerful force of strangers will invade her, 

IFrdm Lochlan of the sea-faring Oalls. 
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In Um ftnt line we hwr« aa impioper concoid, for ^19 uA emo, bcgimuD^ 
with vowds, an not the la*t words of the line. In the third nnd fourth Itnca 
we hate perfect oonoordt in eczfiAif oil, and again in 17500 5aU. 

An ]A]tTDb6A|tl4, that is, any part of speech that serves to 
connect or explain the nonn^ adjective, verb, or participle, 
does not prevent a concord. Neither does '' aspiration, eclip* 
m, or the intervention,'' aays Haliday, of any adventitious 
ktter, impede a concord/' But if the ^A|tn>b6AftU9 qfier^ 
word, i.e. a preposition, a pronoun, an adjective, or adverb, 
become nnited with a word, so that it form with it one com- 
plex term ; or if it express an idea of itself it then is allowed 
to form a concord. 

V aapiiated, became it aesnmes the sound of f, makes concord with it« and 
^9 because it loses its sound, aUows, when aspirated, the consonant or vowel 
that foUows it to make up the concord ; as in the second line of the first stansa 
of SL BeareanU Prmphteys — 

**• Re C0I56CC 50 b4ifiA9 f«A|fi ; 
On m|r arrtva/ in tkUiing Arran ;** — 

Here f UAffi (having the initial f aspirated), makes concord with fttuxn. ^^e 
aee also that the adventitiotts letter b» does not picrent the concord t 5 aspirated 
eoDcords with q ; but r, followed by a vowel or a consonant, wiU not fiosA a 
concord with f in the beginning of the succeeding word, unless it be followed 
by a vowel or by the tame consonant. Hence fb, re, t&» r5« T^ V9^ ^-v 
will concord only with fb, f c, x^^ VBt rU TVi bo too cf agrees only with ct* 

4. Correspimdence which is something like rhyme in En^ish 
poetry, requires, when perfect, or fUtij, the final vowels and 
consonants of two words— the last in each of the two lines of 
the distich — to be of the same class ; when imperfect^ ot^ 
b|i|fc«— -it requires the agreement of vowels only, without 
any regard to consonants. 

JBut in order to know what correspondence is, we must 
know the letters that correspond, which are as follow : — ^ 

1. Sj which ''is called by the barda tbe qneen of conso- 
nants, from the peculiarity of the lawa by which it is aspirated 
and eclipsed." 

2. Three soft consonanta ; c, p, c* 

1 See Halid»y*8 Irish Grammar, p. 169. DnbEn i iSM. 

• *^Kothing,howcv««*MyiO*DoiiovaB, «*ismoi«ccrtaiB thai that Aebish 
poets are wrong in stgrliog p, e^ c^ a^conaonntt, and h, 5,. ft, kmfd ctuuo^ 
nants, for the latter class are andovbttdly the soft. >i The entfaw classifi- 
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S. Three hard ; h, b, 5. 

4. Three rouffi ; c, c, f . 

5. Kve slranp or */j^; ^p, U, |i|t, nj, 1(^5. 
b. Seven liglit; b, 8, ^ li), I, p, p. 

y^»« the preecdiiig Ufl, w« iM tluu woid« endlttg wMb coBMnaota Aat «• 

noMintlMHneeluit m laid by Iiiih baidt to eomtpooA or to be In 

tbjne. Tbuft anj wofd iodiiif, fof OMmpk, la c or p, will ibym« with 

mother word that enda in c, becauie e, p^ and c, are of the tame daaa, 80 

again, wordB ending with 99, II, tin, 19, or 95^ are laid to rhyno, aa thtf an 

all of the same diviiion, as seen in the above list. It la necdleaa to lenuvk 

that in modem poetry this dassificatloB of the letters, though quite coneet 

scoording to ihe diyisioo of organic sounds, docs not come under the laws of 

xbyae, but wonderfully accords with verbai or fflrral paralleUsm In Hebrew 

poetry, Thia conrespondcnoe may be better known from the following exam. 

p2es:— 

«) AtiaAf9 CAH oir t>*<3TH7n* •^p*. 

Mo eof^oee 30 b'ttpA9 tOAtP 1— 
Detl»ei|io 5A« P1A9 3A9 tue, 
Co C01P A9 c4U6 AOfjAC. 



It 01A5 rm A9 A,m^ pua]*, 

C]CC A9P9 COpfO A CttA)6 I 

bepcA A^af6 30 b-Hi^elfAi 1^ 
t>*eipe ufle bn b-A09 cpfAt. 

tlAOI9 1>OAYIOA>9 po £A9t 

ifiaft PmpheoieM, pp. ISfUL 

In the second stansa we And pttA]6 and citAitt coRtapond, and cI|ac with 
cpiAC, aaporlfeetly and as fully aa in English poeliy. This stanza affords an 
instance of what is called by Irish poeta rlA9% or fiA cociespmidence of the 
■Mstperfipct kind. In the first stansa we ase that pAcaad senfSAC diyasa^ be- 
<;auB« c, in ^AZy and e, in ^095^0, are consonants of the same dasa. ttApo 
and f UA]p, the last words of the first and second lines in the leading couplet 
of the first quatrain, form an imperfect correspondence, as the consonants 19 
and p are not of the same kind) and the vowels alone are fbund to correspond. 

5. Terminaium or 'H\nt>, requires that the list word in ifata 
seooad and fourth strophe, exceed the final vord in the first 
and seeond strophe of the stanaa bjr one syllable ; so that if the 
last word in the first line contain only one syllable, tho last 
word in the second line should contain two, and ijf the last 



catioa Is pret^ ooirfot, and foundad on the ntttaraolartioahite sonads, eaoeia 
thai the seooad and third daaasa are miinamod^ and thatl» 9, m whi6ba«o 
Uquidtf ahould not, from the nature of articulate sounds, ba ciaisad with 5, 
^9 5» i9**'-*-^H«A Grammar^ «0(f, pp. 416, 416. 
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Wurd in the third strophe consist of two syllables, the ending 
one in the fourth must have three syllables : The first is 
called simply |t|i)i), or the minor ending ; the second, ^ftb 
|i]t)99 or the major ending. The correspondence is not af- 
fected by this additional syllabi^ as it forms part of the word 
with which it is joined. Hence any prefix^ such as an adjee- 
tive or a simple adverb, that becomes embodied with the noun 
or verb, is, by the poets allowed to form a major terminatioir. 
We give an example : — 

CaIi^a b)A)t> A ccAC 5a]175|1; 
t)A U^|b|li b f eAtiA|b %lbA9> 
^n SAlUib bA D-fo^AfibAd. 

Irish PropheeieMi p. 126. 

In thU quatrain the last word of the second line in the leading couplet con. 
tains a syllable more than the last word in the first line of the same ; and in the 
fourth Une, the last word contains one syllable mote then the last word in the 
third line which contains only two syllables. 

Again: — 

3?6 cAm A»o f eAQOit^ A s-Cttuiro-lmii ; 
H} cttinret^ |Ab ttile aiqac* 
9t)Ati bo cttfti AD co]fi cl&ineAc. 

fiy thy hand, Oisin son of Fionn, 
Though thou art an aged man at Crumlin ; 
Thou oouldst not possibly have expelled them all. 
As did the just Cleric. 
TramaOUmt ^«fttf (ktianie Soeistpj voL /. pp. IH 106l-Jla<l{« qf GMra, 

6. Union, called UAYCi)e, is a symphonious agreement be- 
tween the final syllables of each hemistich or half-line^ which 
produces a pleasing cantilena or musical cadence, that is far- 
ther heightened by a unison in each alternate line of every 
couplet, between vowels and consonants of the 9ame Und, 
which in the principal words of every second line of each dis* 
tich are made to form, as in Hebrew poetry, a correspondence 
with letters of the same class in the principal words of the 
preceding line. Sometimes this agreement is required only in 
the second couplet of every quatrain. For the agreement of 
vowels it is only necessary that they be in each line, broad; 
or in each, slender. A slender could not chime with a broad, 
nor a broad with a slender. The following example will better 
help to illustrate ^11 we have just said; — 
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liftQuny n)UAd bUfcseAl A brt<Ac, « 

*S A fluAS '^A i)5Afc5eAnc slec, 
D^TT f}eAnfi6n}6e cAfi)« a cftoc, 
*5 r^fde A rcoc i9bei|i)bai6e bftec. 

e, 0*Hu9$ey. 

In this Btann we h«Te fint bftAC chitning with cttoc ; and slec with bfteic \ 
and in the leoond eoaplet c^ioc and iroc the final ayllablet in each hemiatich. 
Again, for unlsoD in each couplet, see floAS agreeing with fi|UA6, and 
95A^5eAY^ formiiig a uniaon with bUTCseAl— all in the firtt couplet. Again, 
look to the second couplet, have we not fAide making a correspondence with 
CA]i;e, 1TOC, as we have showed already, with c|toc, and ii)-bei)i)bu|6e with 
t>enj6ui6e ? 

To illostrate this more fully we give the first stanza of that hynm composed 
by our oountrymaA Sedulius, A.D. 430, and sung in the Divine office on the 
feast of Epiphany, beginning with the words Hoatit HgrodeM tmpte, changed 
now mto CrudeHi Herodet Dwum r- 

Hostis Herodes impie, 

Christum yenlre quid times ? 

Non eripit mortalia. 

Qui regna dat calestia. 

Here impie and venire having the same vowel sounds, form a correspon* 
dence ; so do Herodee and timee ; morkUia and regna correspond ; non eripU 
forms an harmonic unison, so to speak, with qui regna dai ; morialia and 
eeleUia chime. 

7. CeAot) is called by those who have written on Irish pro- 
sody, iu the English language — iead. It also means one, 
and consists — no matter which translation we select — in having 
the last word in every distich a monosyllable in writing that 
kind of verse is called S&a&i^a. 

8. The eighth requisite for D^i) b]]teAC, is what is called 
9n}up, and which is much the same as imperfect correspon* 
dence, or, correspondence of vowels only, but with this tri- 
fling restriction, that the words which correspond must have 
the same number of syllables ; as, in Lao^j da f e^ljA, by 
Oisin, edited by Miss Brooke, p. 412. 

0]|*11J. 21 P^tltt]5 A S-CUaIa Ctt Al) c-fCAls ? 

• 21 tbic C^Alp]tu]i)t) DA pfAiln) f^irt); 
4)o |i]DeA6 AD AODAjt le "plODD* 

5AD ADD DeAC ADD b'f jADDAib ^^]l. 

It is further required that -the same word be not used twice 
^ith the same meaning in the same half-line; but different 
cases of the same noun, or different tenses of the same verb 
are allowed. 
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4)i9 bf |teA& in order to be perfecti muat have at least foar 
of the foregoing reqnisitee — ^the thiee last are reqaiied onlj 
for pariioaiar speciea of iL At theM rcaiiiutea can be differ- 
entl? snpppliea and arranged, it neoeasarily happNens that there 
are bdonging to it, different kinds as alceedj laid down« 

Section 17. 
TUB FUNOUAi. xhum OF 4)49 bffieae^ 

The first, caUed 4>e|b|6e, is snch a form of <Dai> t^fiaAC 
that the last word in the second and fourth lines exceed the 
final word in the first and third by one qrllsbK i«^ that the 
fifth reqointe be per&ctlj canied out. 

The second, called S^AbpA, is thaiev^iae of the lastinKf^/ 
having two syllables in the lasi word of f he first and thiid 
lines, which besides must ecmtani eiglit ^Uables : the second 
and foarth lines end in a word of one ajUable. 

£yerT second and fourth Kne rfajme, or form a perfect cor- 
xeaponoenee; and emrjfmt aad third nay make a perfcvt er 
■apenect one, ttiat is, they wsj or ftny wst thy toe. 

Of thiv there are three kinds; Sfi^hi)^ nrdjt ; S^Abi^A 
cofcceA^ ; end S6Abf)A ii)eA6oi)f)Ac. ^dn requires evpff dis- 
tich to terminate, not in a monosyllable, out in a tviq^Qable : 
the co|cc6A9 is that akeadj d e s c r ibed , uid the m^a6o99*^ 
must have the first line of every coupkt ending m a tri^UaUe. 

8. RAQA|j;eA^c : This species of ^t^n ^fteAC is of two 
kinds, called n)6\i and beA5, oiff^ai and liitie. 

Raoa|^acc fbdfi requires all that is necessaiy for 4)^d t]- 
IteAC, and is diitinguiahed by its requiring that eveiy line m 
each stanza end witk a word ot one syllable^ as : — 

Iff CttAUr A 19fC All tlf^ 

^ Offt*' 5^1* 1JA ff'S'if^ V-5AT«5 ; 

Kaoai^oacc 6045 dMbtv fimn tilkia in bwhtg the h»t word 
in each line ccHisistof two sytlaUOT, as-: — 

at ts*A|ciifr 19^ Sttfc A fia^ctnife, 
ininr a*i9 5^ ij-AcUns 

TS^Ai nA CACtlAC 9eAiJp6A, 
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O. I bav« Tehit«d ta thct, O Pattiek, 

Tbe MMarj «£ die tetck of Gabhim ; 
Qive ne thtn withwi diUy, 
Tbe hlflory of the bewnl j d^. 

rrofieaodofu (/ <A# OMMiMe &ioi0%, Fcf./. 
Battle qf Galhra^ fp. 94. M. 

4. CAtb^lIti? ifl another division of 4)4id S]]teAC, and dif- 
fers from RA^A]3eAcc beA5, of which I have just treated, 
only in requiring the final word of eaoh line to be a trisyllable 
and not a dissyllable. There is a vnlgar kind of CAfbA^iti), 
iu vbieb every line ends with a word of four syllables. This, 
from tbe weight of its head, is called ieavy^ieaded C^f bA|]t9. 

Halidaj speaks of another species of this '' direet measure,^' 
called jt^j^ tjib, of which there are four kinds, in one of which, 
—that conaiiiting of six syllables in eaoh line— >21q^^^ c^]le 
4)^ Qr^ the Culdee, he remarks, wrote his Festiology. 

We have now seen what this " Direct meaiur^' is, so much 
in use among the ancient poets of our country. From tbe 
brief analysis of it which we have given, the reader can know 
nothing more than its mere outlines. If he wish to know it 
thoroughly he must study the works of our bards. Yet we 
have written enough^ to shew (speaking in a style less exagge* 
rated than O'M oUoy) that it was extremely di&^ult to write it. 

Some, however, even in our owa day, who are able to write 
thia kind of poetryt say, that to one well acquainted wiUi all 
the metrical resources of the language, as our forefathers cer- 
tainly werci it is not at all so difficult as one might at tirst 
imaging 

There wore of course many kinds of poetry in use among 
our ancient bards^ besides this Direci meaawre. and its varioas 
divisions, " According to somQ writers/' says Denis Florence 
McCarthy in hi3 ijitrodnctioB to Thj) Pouts iiND Dbamatists 
OP IiusLi^ND, Vol. I» p« 5S, " Irish poetry was as abundant 
in th« vantiJtiona of its lyric mieasurea, as tbe language its^f 
was Qopiquf^ flawing and bavmoniQUs, there being anciently, 
according to them, one hundred varieties of verse among the 
Hibc^aian haids» Qto th^ other side it has been stated (by 
Hit. Drtiqumo^}^ tha<l in ail the more ancmt specimens which 
have reached quc tim^> there is great aim^ity and unifor* 

from tbe little thjat has been here shewn, the read» cannot 
but perceive what astonishing command, our ancient bards 
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had over all the sources of melody and song ; and how tho- 
roughly conversant they were with eeery kind of rythmical 
el^noe, and hence bow utterly false, to use the language of 
the gifted poet whose words we have just cited^ " is the opi- 
nion that attributes the introduction of rhyme to the Saracens 
in the ninth century/' 

Section V. 
OsUcAf , BTta]l]|)5£eAcc ; 49ftOY5i)eAC ; what they abe : 

LYRICAL POETRY. 

I have already remarked that on knowing what 4>^i) b]|teA6 
is, and all its requisites, we could readily understand the other 
kinds of metre that are mere imitations of it. Hence I have 
up to this deferred treating of them. 

OsUcAfy or iervile metre, is an imitation of 4)^f) b]|teA6. 
Every line, therefore, in it, requires seven syllables, unless 
when made in imitation of S^Abi^A, which, as we have seen, 
requires eight in the first and third line of each stanza. 

As this kind of verse is imitative, it may adopt all the per- 
fections of that metre of which it is an imitation, but not 
necessarily. Hence it may have, correspondeti^e^ concord, or 
union, and termination, and it can exist without these qualities. 

Bttii]l]i)5c:eAcr, like OsUcAf, is imitative, having, as it is 
a species of 4)lii) b^fieAC, seven syllables in each line, and 
composed in imitation of CAfbAffti) and S^Abi^A n)eA8ooi)AC| 
that is, having three syllables in the last word of each strophe, 
without all the necessary requisites which attend CAfbA]|ti7. 

There is another species of poetry, not imitative, which I 
have omitted to treat of till now. It is called bitoi^peAc, 
from b|u>^5eAf), blaci thorn, on account of the difficulty with 
which it is composed. It will admit of from nine to thirteen 
syllables in each line ; each line must end in a word of three 
syllables, and this same final word must make an union, that 
is, must jingle with another word in the beginning or middle 
of the succeeding line in the same couplet ; and lastly the 
closing words in each couplet must rhyme. 

There are several other kinds of metre in lyrics, ballads 
and elegies, too numerous to be treated of here. O'MoUoy 
quoted by O'Donovan, and Haliday reduce them to three 
heads,— Ab|tAf) or eong^ ba|tbtti), and cAO^pe, elegy. — See 
Hardiman's Irish Minstrelsy ; CDaly's Poets and Poetry of 
ilunster; Reliques of Irish Jacobite Poetry^ &c. 
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Section VI. 

BEAUTIES OP IRISH POETEY : HOW IT POSSESSES ALL TUE 
EXTERNAL QUALITIES THAT CONSTITUTE BEAUTY IN HE- 
BREW, GREEK, LATIN, ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL POJfiTEY, 

To any one acquainted with the poetry of language — I do 
not speak of poetry of ikougit — there appear a great many 
hidden beauties in this grand old style of Irish versification. 
To me it appears to possess all the traits of excellence pecu- 
liar to Hebrew, Greek and Latin poetry, and those also of all 
the modem langaages of Europe. 

First. — It possesses in the highest degree all the beauties of 
Hebrew poetry ; for Hebrew poetry, as defined by those wlio 
treat of that venerable old tongue, consists in a certain cor- 
respondence of lines and clauses ; so that in a period, line 
answers to line ; clause to clause ; and even word to word. 
Now has it not been shown (p. 156) in treating of that requi- 
site called \l^]tv^9 ^^^^ in Insh 4)^t) b]|teAc, there exists in 
every stanza not only a correspondence of lines but of clauses 
and even of words ? This correspondence in Hebrew poetry 
has, by Bishop Lowth, as quoted by Jones, been termed joar- 
allelism : in what does it difiFer except in name from corres- 
pondence in Irish ? Hebrew poetry is appreciated, not only 
for its being the language of Sacred Scripture, but for this 
harmony of parallelism— ^why is not Irish poetry held in like 
esteem for its m/mphony of correspondence ? 

Secondly. — It possesses all the excellence that Greek and 
Latin poetry can derive from regularity of measure. For, 
composing to the metre of 4)^i) b^fteAC, the poet is confined 
to a certain number of syllables which he cannot go beyond, 
without destroying the measure. And as in Latin and Greek 
hexameter each spondaic line must end in two long syllables or 
feet, so in Irish, that kind of verse called KA^A^jeAcc beA5 
must end in a word of two syllables \ or again, as the dactylic 
line must have at the end one long nnd two short syllables, so 
in Irish we have in CAfbA]fto the last word necessarily com- 
posed of three syllables. 

And does it not present all the beauties with which modern 
languages are clothed in the easy-flowing drapery of rhyme ? 
For, what imperfect correspondence — the fourth requisite neces- 
sary in composing Irish verse — but perfect rhyming — and this 
occurring not once only, or at the end of every verse, but at 

11 
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the end of each hemistich) nay in several parts of the same 
couplet, often of the same line ? 

Our Irish bardic poetry possesses another symphonious qua- 
lity which the poetry of modem languages does not appear to 
claim — ^namely, that which in Irish prosody is called concord 
— or the chiming of the same letter, or the same vocal sound 
repealed in succession in the same line of a couplet, producing 
a jingle so pleasing to the ear that Sedulias, so well acquainted 
with the poetry of his own country, loved to introduce it into 
Latin hymnology, as we find in those pieces which he has 
left: — 

'' Hostis Herodes impie/' 

And in the second stanza : 

'' Stellam sequentes prseviam/' 

And again, in that hymn of his sung at Matins on Christ- 
mas day, '' A solis ortua cardine/' the same trait of Irish 
poetry is retained: — 

" Christum canamus principem/' 

Third /iW, Jirti atarufa, 

" Ut came carnem liberans.'* 

Third Hne^ second itaruia. 

Alliteration, which is sometimes observed in English verse, 
is like it ; but yet is not the same as concord in Irish. The 
latter is regarded as a necessary requisite, the former is not^ 

- _ - 

1 Some one may say » is it not inconsittent to My and prove that our ancient 
poetry has all these heauties which, aa has been shown, it possesses, yet, in 
the commencement of tliis prosody, in treating of modem poetry, to call 
the rules of the Irish bards mechanieai, and their verse not to be now-aulays 
imiiated 9 It is not inconsistent : the change of time alone effects this. The 
bardic verses that roused many a gallant and patriotic heart, and many a grace- 
ful form, into ecstacies of delight within the lordly haUs of the fine old castles, 
—like the Oeraldines*, or Owen Ruadh's— which dot the surface of Ireland, 
would not, like the old language in which these burning strains were sung, ac- 
cord with the advanced refinement of modem impnved kuU, Besides, though a 
thing be good and beautiful, it does not follow that it should be always adapt- 
ed, particularly when the prevailing taste is against it. The Appian Way 
was, of old, a splendid road ; yet railways, though not so splendid, are better. 
Roman aqueducts, in days now past, astonished conquered £uxope ; yet a few 
simple principles in the science of Hydraulics enable the modem philosopher 
to produce the sftme results much better than could have been done with all that 
massive greatness. 
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A college friend, looking over in its corrected form the proof 
sheet containing the prosody, suggested, on reading TAe Exile 
of Erin^ that as the version of it, there given, had never be- 
fore appeared in print, I should, for the benefit of the reader, 
have made room for the two remaining stanzas. The sugges- 
tion came too late to have them inserted in their proper place^ 
but since it may please some of those for whom this Grammar 
is intended, to see the remaining stanzas, I here subjoin 
them: — 

THE EZILE OF ERIN (oaotliiued from iMge 160.) 

t)attAf iDO qge b] a]5 co]U sUf Aft b-c]ifei3eA6 ? 

^]]tbf]U|tACA A]i CA0]9 f]b A ca^qrt) *f a z\i'^t ? 
Ca b-pi?l n)*ACA^fi 'f ti)o f9^cA]Yi b^ 5-coTi)i)'v8e a b|ieA3U5A6 

21 tD^c x^\t) — ^Af CA b-f ttjl x\ rno 6eile A'f fiK> 5|t^6 ? 
Oc I \x bttb ca tDo d|u>]6e 'f c^J f ao] ATi)3A]t A]3 c]t]ce, 
)*A Sftisib CAb'|tc^ ^ ^09 10i>tt)a|f CO IttAC aA6 a jtice, 
t^^ bed|tA 11)0 fu]le a]3 zycym ii}A|t cjoca. 

2lcc n70QaA]t ! x)} lfe]3fe6lccA]b njo c|ieAc A*f ipo cftiv6. 

5o be^jte rt)0 f aoJa^I A'f ido beAiA Ar^ftdcA]^, 

^b f eA|ic jeAi) o|ic, 6]]te, a 3l»a6u]5iii) cAjt cad — 
SljAb-f A b^fteAb beAQAdc |f be|3loi)A]3e bo 6e6fiA|6e, 

21 eifi sii IDO f i^nT»> ^ ^in^ so ^n^- 

l)eA|iTi)uib bo ft^b^iiceAC A'r da be6pA a f il f ft, 
B|6eA6 blac Ai|i bo 5o|tcA]b, jUf-iDlf bu6 ibllfe, 
2t)olcA 30 jiAib ctt A13 f ili8e Dlof b'll|-e, 
ftl]te, IDO ri)Vi}\ixy\r) tn ! 6]]te 30 bfiat ! 
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I. 

IRISH PROVERBS. 

It is well known to every student who has ever been in col- 
lege^ or who has devoted any time to the study of languages, 
how extremely difficult it is for a person to speak with a ready 
utterance in a tongue with which he has not been familiar 
from his youth — no matter how well he may have studied it iu 
books ; nay^ that it is only by repeated attempts from time to 
time in oral exercises^ that he can finally succeed iu speaking 
it fluently. The reason of this is obvious : that organ or 
sense^ which is the best exercised, is the one which^ from 
habit, is the most ready at our command. Hence in many 
colleges the practice exists of committing and repeating^ over 
and over again, some of the best passages in the Greek and 
Latin classics: And is it not a fact that we can more easily 
call to mind, when we wish to express a thought that requires 
their aid, those words that we have got by rote in the stanzas 
of some charming lyric; some striking apophthegm ; or some 
favorite proverb ? Even that wonderful polyglot — the illus- 
trious Cardinal Mezzofanti — never learned to speak any lan- 
guage without first essaying in this way. 

If, therefore, any of Ireland's sons wish to speak their 
mother tongue, they must, until it be popularized, if it ever 
be, use means such as those just suggested. The language 
cannot be learned thoroughly any other way. And what can 
be more readily impressed on the memory and more easily re- 
tained, than a nation's proverbs in which the language is at 
once pure, idiomatic, and classical? Hence the following 
collection of Irish proverbs, that are at present most in use 
among the people, has, for this end, been compiled. And 
further to enable the student to learn more easily the meaning 
of the words, a literal translation of each proverb is subjoin- 
ed, and occasionally annexed to it is a corresponding English, 
Scotch, French, Latin, Italian, or Greek adage of the same 
import. Every one knows that there are some leading ideas 
common to every people, thrown into a proverbial form in 
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each country. And hence it is only in proverbs of this class 
we can often meet in other languages sayings similar in mean- 
ing to those spoken in our own. Some may be inclined to 
think that it is going beyond the limits of a simply national 
work, such as a grammar of a particular language is^ to be 
thus borrowing from the torch of foreign dialects sparks of 
knowledge to illustrate our own. But such a notion, if enter- 
tained, is too puerile to deserve notice. For what is rare and 
good receives additional lustre from the light of contrast. 

This small collection will show many that Ireland is not, to 
say the least, inferior to any other country in proverbial lore. 
Nay, perhaps it would be more just to say, that had all her 
national proverbs been published, the volume containing 
them would equal in size the Hand-booh of Proverbs, — Antu- 
quarian Library, — (London, Henry G. Bohn,'1855,) being 
an enlarged re-publication of Kay's collection, and the fullest 
that has yet been given to the public. In this volume of the 
Antiquarian Library are given Scotch proverbs, British or 
Welsh, Irish, Danish, Eastern and Hebrew proverbs. The 
collection called Irish is really laughable. The miserable 
slang unmeaning productions caricaturing Ireland and her 
sons, sung and acted on the English stage, representing us as 
blunderers, bullies, drunkards, has already done much, very 
much, to degrade us in our own eyes and in those of others. 
This collection given as Irish is something of the same kind. 
The sayings are as w»-Irish in sentiment as they are w«-Celtic 
in dress, and partake as much of the ribald nonsense of the 
stranger and the low adventurer, as the words in which they 
are expressed partake of the dappled jargon of the Saxon and 
the Norman. 

A desire, then, to remove in some measure this slur thrown 
on oxxT jproverbial genius — so to speak — has, in addition to the 
other motives already given, mainly influenced me in submit- 
ting this collection to the public. The selection has been made 
— some from a manuscript collection of proverbs in the possess- 
ion of Mr. John O'Daly ; some from the list printed by Har- 
diman (Irish Minstrelsy, Vol. II. pp. 397 — 409) ; some from 
other sources. I have taken only those which I thought were 
best known among the Irish-speaking people. Had Mr. Bohn 
been furnished with a collection even such as is here given, it 
is likely he would do us the justice of inserting them. Indeed 
there are many proverbs given down in the " Hand-booh,*^ as 
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Scotch and Gaelic which are really ours. This appears from 
their being current among our people; and secondly from the 
fact of their running in rhyme. 

21fli)eACc mv^ ]oi)|iA]ce 5!>i6eA9 cuQcuf Cfia4.]6« 
The beauty of a chaste woman excites hard dispute. 

8l|rt)|beAcc 3e-Jit*T* If T^ If f«^|*|*- 
The less of folly the better. 

The kit Tptay ih§ better.-^ Scotch. 

2liti \\ V] bTie]C feA|i sad r«*lM^- 

A man without eyes is no judge of colour. 

9i\zx)\^te^x) CAO]tco3 0^071605 e^le. 
One chafer knows another chafer. 

CKaeun chmrehe mmi umhUMe.^Yt, 
Ogni nmh appeHtee ii tuo timUe^-^ltal. 
Coda ovelha 00m ma parelha,~^Pmt. 

21]Cf)]5eA5 iDOfibAcc n)o6Att)lAcc. 
Greatness knows gentleness. 

A foohsh woman knows the faults of a man fool. 

2l]ci)]5teA|t CA|tA)b A 5-C]tuA6cAi). 
A friend is known in distress. 

A friend in need ie a friend indeed.-^lRng, 
Mat vale 6utfn an^go que parienie primo, — Span. 
Amietu certua in re inoertd oemitur,^ Cie, ez Ennio. 

21 p-An) DA b]tA|be b|tA]ceA]t bo coD59Ati)* 

Tn the time of trial your help (however little) is felt. 

In time (ff prosperUff^ friends vnO be plenty ; 
In Hme of adversity f not cne amongst twen^» 

21d bub 5i)fe D1 b-Atqitt]56eA|i fe. 
The black hue is not changed. 

Lanarum nigrm nvUam eohrem bibunt.-^JjMt. 

Hi) |ittb A co]5^leAf DA tt)D^ jceAD DA ca^c fe. 
What the housewives spare the cats eat. 

What the good w\fe spares the oat eats, — £ng. 

21d ttub DAC b-f -^jcAjt f 6 p6|tieAf . 
What cannot be had is just what suits. 

Said of a person who is not content with what he has ; but is always wishing 
to have what he cannot get. 
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2li) cfe ijAc cftttAg bo c^f t)A bfeAo bo 5eAft^i) le]f . 

To him who bets no pity for your state tell not your complaints. 

He who drinks only water wiU not be drunk. 

8li) c6 c^ f uAf 6lcA|i beoc A^^t, 
21t) ze z^ f^of baA]lceA]t cof A||i. 
He who is up is toasted^ 
He who is down is trampled on. 

Up the hiU favor me^ down the hiU beware thee. 
Vvlfftu seqmtwrfortunem fi edit damiw^M.— JuvcnaL 

2lt) c-flAc i)Ac ^-31aca$ ftj^oiij. 
The rod that admits no twisting. 

It is not easy to straight in the oak the orook that grew in the sapiing-^QmUe 

9lt) c-fe5b bo-^^jAlA *x ) }f ^jlt^e. 
The rare jewel is the most beautifol. 
Ht) c-ttAi) A5 fi)ui)A6 Tt)6]6leAC 8' A fi)^cA]|t. 
The lamb teaching its dam to bleat. 

2lc^ 43]A qo6lACCAC> CAbAjtCAC, 
2lc^ t)lA t^A|trA]l)3 A 5-CttTb3AC ; 

2lcc v] b-10i)Ai> bu|% 1>-4)1A A 5-CowAcc, 

9Vx *t)l^ T^l^r^l^3 '^^ i)-UllcAc, 

God is bounteous and generous, 

God is liberal in scarcity, 

But the God whom you have in Connaught, 

Is not like the liberal God of the Ultoiiians. 

Ac|itti5ceAn 5T)fe ija b-^iiDfijte, 

The appearance of the times is changed. 

Tempora mtttantur et nos mutamur in illis.-^hkit 



6eACA6 Ai) 7XA|iAi6e f^mijpe. 
Truth is the historian's food. 

Bfeul a6a]5 a^ C|t0)6e cu]l|t)i). 

A mouth of aspen and a heart of holly. 

There is luck attending a fool. 

Fortunafavet fatuis, — Lat. 

B|6 bo|ib fAO] r5^1"?> 

The wrathful is (often veiled) in beauty *s dress. 
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Bj6 clujb peAfCAifi A3 At) c-rAic|tA|6e. 
The dutiful labourer has a quiet homestead. 

B|6 cluAi)A]6e A i)-beA5-calA]6. 
A sly rogue is often in a good dress. 

A fforlei w a variety though he be dad in tcarlei^ — Bng. 

B]6eAQ blAf A||t A9 TD-beA3^i). [scanty. 

The smaller the sweeter ; literally^ there is taste on what is 

B]6eA9 |IAC A||l Al) C-f|tU]tt)lleACC. 

There is prosperity attending slovenness. 

B|teACi)u]5 Ai) AbA ful A b-ce|6||t '^a caIa]c. 
Look at tne river before you go to the ferry. 

BftdSA 'f A 3cliAb^i) ; lA3A]t 'fA Iaca^3. 
Shoes in the cradle ; the foot in the mire. 

Shoes in the eratUe and bare feet in the stiMle.^Eng. 

BuA]6|r]6 Ai) c-eAC ijo CA]l|ri6 ai) fftlAi). 
The horse shall win, or lose the bridle. 

BUA]1^ Clu 't)^ f AOtAl. 

Tame is more enduring than life. 

CAfleA^ bu|oe fiub le t)-A Ti7U|T>eA6. 

A person loses something to teach himself. 

Bought wit it best, — Eng, 

DuroJIagello mens doeetur rvoMiM.— Lat. 

XitXn^ci )f fturrti irauiayttyu ««^)i«9.— >Nazianz« 
Ca^U r^ AI)l)fA 3-CAf a6 fe. 

He lost it in the turning. 

Cao]o le ceA$fA]3. 
Gentle with the meek. 

CAorbA^ bocAf Ai) c-]ij5|ieAiDAC. 
Hope soothes the persecuted. 

Ca]ta|i t)A bAO]ije le c^^le, 

2lCC 1)^ CA|XA|l IJA Cl^OfC 1)^ ijA flfe|bce. 

People meet each other. 

But the hills and mountains never. 

Detue hommes se rencontrent bien, mats Jamais deux montagnes.—Ft, 
Mons cum monte non misoebitur, — Lat. 

CeAi) n)6fi pA c6|le b]5e. 
Big head, little sense. 
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CeA5tt|5 b|ioc |iub A'f be]8i|i 5AI) aoi) jiub. 

Buy a bad article and you will be in possession of nothing. 

C]A A]|i b]c ba]t)e 6lAf 'f 6 OorboAll a ^ocfAf . 
Whoever drinks Donald shall pay. 

Quidguid deUrant regea pkeianiur Aehivi. — Hor. 

ClAO]8eA^ T)eA|ic ceA|tc. 
Might subdues right. 

Ci)UArttt5 A i)-Aii) 0]neAft)i)AC. 
Provide in a seasonable time. 

• - _ 

COT)A|]tC f& ^UflCAb, t)0 CU|b b A Ctt]beACCA. 

He saw Morogh or some of his associates. 

<' Which implies," mjb Mr. O'Daly, ''that if a man should meet had 
company and escape even partially hurt* he would he as fortunate as if he had 
got safe from the vengeance of Morogh, which, in Munster, is, among the 
peasantry, a word of tenor. The adage has its rise from Morogh 0*Bryen, 
sumamed ^uttcAb At) Zocik]i) (from the number of houses he set on fire 
during the troubles of 1641). He was 6th Baron of Inchiquin." 

Co|irt)Ac b]ie]ceAfD i)a iD-bfteAC |no|t. 
Cormac judge of just judgments. 

CttA]fic 3e^|t]i 'fi tr fe^nit. 
A short visit is the best. 

Again we often hear : [l^lb* 

CttA^jic 5e-^|i|t A'f A bfeAt)A6 30 b-At)Aii) A b-ceAc bo ca- 
A short visit to the house of a friend^ and even that seldom 
paid. 

43^ b-Cft]Ai7 f peAccA le flfe]bc]b, 
43^ b-cttiAp Sft^iije le sleApcA^b, 

4)^ b-c]t]Ai) qoir ^IS i**^^ ^^ir^i 
O^ b-c|t]Ai) bAOife A]5 6|5e, 
4)^ b-c]t]A!) f A]i)ce A]5 reAi)bu|i)e, 
t)^ b-c]tiAi) 5A0]ce le c]iApA]b^ 
O^ b-c|i]Ai) CA]i)ce A15 luce p6|ce^ 
4)^ b-c]t]Ai) cdftAC A13 luce cfe^Ue, 
t)^ b-c|iiAi) lu]]t3 A]|i b6]C|tib. 

Two thirds snow in mountains^ 

Two thirds sun in valleys. 

Two thirds sickness with the aged, 

Two thirds folly with the young, 

Two thirds covetousness among the old, 
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Two thirds wind among trees. 

Two thirds talk among thoee drinking over their cups, 

Two thirds justice among those of sense. 

Two thirds foot-prints on roads. 

4)aII A]H V\ v) bfie|ceAib l^on. 

A blind man is not a true judge of colours. 

4)eAC4]|t bYte]Ti) le^f ai) fbu]|t n)6\i. 
Hard to contend with the wide ocean. 

4>eAl5 fDai)U^5, ffACAl coq, aY focAl Am^^]t)t V^ tj^] 

A thorn m mire, a hound's tooth, and a fool's retort, are 
the three most pointed things at all. 

4)^A1) fUAf le^f AX) ttA]fleACC aY ^Af) CtttlJAp l6|ce, 

Acc Ai|t bo cluAf 17A b^ ruAjt le bo Sa\t)e bocc f 6]i). 
Associate with the nobility and be in favour with them, 
but, on no account, be cold with your own poor peopit* 

4>eA|lb CA]tAb |tO]ft} |l]ACCA9Af. 

Prove a friend ere necessity. 

Jdim^ «irimi9. — Gr. 

Proffe ihif frimd er§ ihou have immE.— Bog. 

4)eAnb|tlicAi|t leAbft^DACc^ dlAC^i). 
Drinking is brother (to) robbery. 

4>eAYtbttACAi|i bo 'CAbs 4>otb!>AU. 

Donald is brother to Thady. — (chip of the same block*} 

Aroades om^o.— Lat. 

4)^]|tc b'A Ctt|b ft\t) bo*9 Atf^Abtii)* 

An alms from his own share is gif«n to a fool. 

4)6]ttc At) n)^il]v l^]i)* 
An alms into the full bag. 

4)lOmAO]l)eAf 11)1 AT) ATI)Aba]l). 

Idleness a fooFs desire. 

4)ll3e i)A b-iAf AcbA t)A 1)-eA|ifiAi6e bo bfi]feA6. 
The law of lending is to breakth e ware. 

4)6CAf l]A]5 3AC A!)]t5. 

Hope, the physician of all misery. 

Xf it wer$ noifor hope the heart watUd 6fvair.— Eng. 
Spes aiunt exulee^-SMt. 
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4)o]l5e At) c-uA]bfteAC bo C6AQru3A6. 
It is difficult to soothe the proud. 

6ai71a]6 t>a b-Aoi>-cle]ce itao] aoo f se^c. 
Birds of a feather under the same bush. 

BirtU qf a/eath$rJloek together.'-^ng. 

Pares eum paribus faeiame M»yfv^filifr.—Lat. 

Youthful £ire, isle of saints. 

Lasting is the recollection of an old child, 
ive the Keish as it is. 

Applied to A person who cannot be chanfed, jiut as the mountain named 
Keish cannot be moved. 

T^t^V V^ bA bar ^Ab A'f b^6eA9 ao f feAjt a' f 4^f . 
The cows die while the grass is growing. 

Cavai non mortf», the herba 4$ of fNf»— .Ital. 

'F^AbATi) dft bo ceA94^6 30 bAOfi. 
I can buj gold at a great price. 

p6AbA$ CAC beA]tCAb A\\i ft]5. 

A cat can look at a king. 

TPeA]i5 aY fuAC i)ATi)ttib ai) beA5-5|t4i6. 
Anger and hatred are tne foes of pure love. 

peAji i)A b-AOi) bd t^eAji 3AI) aoi) b6. 
The man of one cow — a man of no cow. 

'pe^ltn i(i\i]X) f le]8e 'i)A citf Sio^iA^d. [shindy. 

The end of a feast is better than the commencement of a 
Andy 

y^e'A\i\i be||ie f le]6e *t)^ cue b|m]6i>e. 

The last of a feast is better than the first of £ght. 

Better come at the end 0/ a feast than the begummf qf a fray* — Eng. 

Te^Hlt bjieol^i) a$ bo|iT) 'i)A co|i|i ai|i cli]fibe. 
A wren in hand better than a crane yet on loan, i.e. yet to 
be caught. 

Mas valepaxaro en la manOt que bUytre polando, — Spanish. 
A sparrow in the hand is worth more than a vulture fljing. 
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T^e^ftft iDAbA bed oa ledi) fDA|i6. 

A living dog b better than a dead lion. 

pe^|t|t A o]leATbA]i) pA A o^beACAf. 

His rearing (haa been) better than his education. 

Better fed tAam Umphi, eaid ike ekuri to the ptareotu — Eng. 

I^el^tp b^ fu]l *i)^ A01) c-f tt]l. 
Two eyes are better than one. 

Two heade are wieer than one, — Eng. 

better fame than wealth. 

T^e-Ji|t|t co]5]lc Aifi b-ciif 't)^ A^|t be]|ie. 
Better to spare in the beginning than at the end. 

]pe]f "CeAipiiAC 3AC cfieAf bl^AjAti). 
Tara's parliaifnents were every third year. 

lFo]i]h le^seAf feADSAUni. 

Patience is the cure for an old complaint. 

Patience is apUuter for all eoree* — Eng. 

Sale delta patienxa eondieee all tutto. — Itai. 
The salt of patience seasona every thing. 

^0|Un5teA|i 3AC i)i6 le b-Atit)f]|i. 
By time every thing is revealed. 

T^uftAf fu]peA6 'i)A]ce i)A fi)|$e. 
It is easy to bake near meal. 

'puAii cuti)Ai7 cA]U|5e. 

Cold is an old dame*s affection. 



3^ AH) T)] b-<^A3i)Ac f AO]. 

At all times a sage is not wise. 

Nemo mortalium onmiiue horie sapit, 
ObdomUvit Homerue, 

5^6 leAT)% iDAfi o^li^eAii ; jac ofse njAft ^8bA|i. 
Every child as nursed , every web as its materials. 

As the tree eo ie the fruit, — St. Matt. 
Telle racine, telle Jhtille, — Fr. 

Or, 

3aC bAlcA fl)A|t o^lceA|t. 

Every nursling as he is nursed. 
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3^c A b-fA3iA|i 30 b-olc jfDqseAO 30 b-olc. 
What is got badlj goes badly. 

HI got, iilipent — Eng. 

Aeguerir meehammetU, et depenser soitemmt, — Fr. 

3aC 1)]8 bAOJt lt)]AI) 3AC tppAOf. 

Every thing dear pleases a woman's fancy. 

3^C CO|l|l |lfe]|l A JOCA. 

Every crane according to its thirst. 

3ac CO]l)eAl A 5 c<yii)luAbA|i. 
Every candle in company. 

Nnmqnid venit lucerna at sub modio ponatur, aut sab lecto ? nonne at 
super candelabrum ponatur. — S Marcus 4. 21. 

3ac ttjle t)Ae |ifein A 30^. 

Every person according to his cast of mind. 

Every man m hit way, — Eng. 
3^1) lo!) 3AI) CA|tA]b. 

Without store, without friend. 

3^1) o]leAii)A]T), 3^1) ti)o8. 
No rearing, no manners. 

3^1) qfce If fuAji At) cltt. 
Without a treasure fame is dull. 

3eAl) 3AC leADCAC A CUlb Al)f ACC*. 

The affection of every follower is for his own coziness. 

3lo]]i pAc b-m?lleA$ a 3-ceAp, x)] f eA|i|i a be^c a9 i)6 Af. 
The glory which the head cannot bear, it is better it should 
not be there. 

3i)l6eA9 q|xe cAcitA^ACC. 
Wealth creates friendship. 

3i)l6eA§ ii)A]c fi)A]ceAf. 
Qood begets goodness. 

Xtf^if ;^i» r/«Tfi. — Sophocles. 

3i)l6eAp olc olc. 
Bad begets badness. 

Money begeit money, — Eng. 
Danarifdnno danari, — Ital. 

3o|6eA5 rA|6b||i |tfe]n A A0i)CA. 

A rich man acts according to his wish. 
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30l6 ZAfiZ CA|IC. 

Thirst produces thirst. 

'5v]^^V bUbAn CATiAbAf . 
Flattery begets trienaship. 

jf h]v ^ beul ^A cocb. 

A silent mouth is melodious. 

A wift kmd tmak0i a eloM imouik* — Eng. 

8U9me9 i9 wi9dom mid g9t9 a M4Bi>VMiMit.^EAfterii proverb. 

)X CAol A qseAf ^x) c-A8 acc '$a 6qlce TodftA qjeAf At) 

f9]0-A6. 
In slender currents comes good luck, but in rolling torrents 

oomes misfortune. 

Afr99 p9rdr9 p9rd on dttn. — ^Fr. 

Fitrttaui nuiH ob9999 eimt9nta 99t taiM/.— 'Latin. 

)x co|fD CAbAi) bo bo^cc. 

A hut is a palace to a poor man. 

Hom9 i9 howu though ii b9 smmt «o Aomtlf « — Bng. 
)X bAll Ap 5|l&6 bAOC. 

Sialf-love is blind. 

)X bAll f tt]l A 5-cu]l bqi)e e]le. 
BKnd is the eye in the prirate abode of another :-* 
that is, a man is silent in a strange place. 

)X f AbA 6*1) l^]Ti) A Cll A J-qAt), 

Far from the hand which is in a distant (land). 

)X T^^W' ^^ TOAYC ACA '9A A1) Ti)A]C A b^ 

The good that is, is better than the good that (once) was. 

)X feAfin A o|leArbA]i) 'i)A a £65b^^l. 
His livin;^ is better than his education. 

Birih ii muehf but bre9dinff more.— Eng* 

Jx K^^T*?* beA3^i) be*i) i)-3A0]1 'ij^ ti)5|Ui) be'i) CA|tcA9ACC. 
A little relationship is better than much friendship. 

)X fea|i|i cAjtAb *f A 3-c6mc 'i)^ bog f a fpA|tAi). 
A friend at court is better than a groat in the pocket. 

A friend at court is better than a penny in pocket* — ^Eng. 
Bon fait avoir ami en eour, car leproces en ettplus court, — Fr. 
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It is better to spore in time than out of time 

'7Yt too Isle to tpmrt vAoi mO §§ t^nt ITm 
Sem im/uHdo jnflrMMMM.'— Seaecay fTnjit 1 . 
AuA r »; v«3^ ftOm Hesiod. 

It is better than its want. 

A wooden leg it Utter tkam me ley. 

)r r^^VV^ 6 V Ai> lAfACc, nAC 6-|raf5celu 
It is better than the loan jon conld not get. 

Jr r^^nn Sl*«l"> *>« co|iy|9 '^a 6a sT«^ti9 be CAC. 
One morsel of a rabbit is better than two of a cat. 

A piece of kid ie worth two of m emi. Aad, Ome leg of e tmrVs worth 
the whole bodg of m Hie — ^Eng. 

Contention is even better than loneliness. 

)X V^^W' Mv^ *P^ bo]|ibe ib^m 
)X reAfin c6||i 'n^ bill cttii) blge ; 
)X f e^nti ceAc beA5 ^Y «^^^ l«t>, 
Tia ccAC n;6|t Af beAS^ii) bjbe. 

Better gentleness than great haughtiness. 
Better justice than going to law ; 
Better a small house and full store^ 
Than a large house and little food. 

)X f e^|t|t fctsAjfi) 'i>A i)eA|ic. 
Cleverness is better than strength. 

)r Sl^'l*!*^ caBaiji Ofe 'da't) bO|tttf . 
God's aid is nigher than the door. 

)X SW l^b t)A C1K)|C A b-fAb UA|6. 

The hills seen afar off look green. 

)X c^eife sliocAf 'ijA t)eA|ic. 
Cunning is superior to strength. 

)X 'SO^ f A^CAC A UlACCAIM^f. 

The covetous is always in want. 

)X tijaU 'f \x bifieAc D^ogAlcAf Oft. 
Late and sure is the justice of Qod. 

God stays long but strikes at last, — Scotch. 
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}r nt\l]T v\ot), ir r^A|tb a |oc. 

\Viiie is sweet, its payment is sour. 

)r boi)A AT) sp^l^ <^ ir ^c^f^ s^p ^• 

Bad 19 a (bad) servaivt, but it is worse to be witliout liim. 

llf#/«r m mitchief than mi mamremenet. — Eng. 
)f |Otd6a Ia 'f^ S'^ll'^ 0|iA]$. 

Many a day shall we rest in the clay. 

jf ti>A||t5 bo b^SeAf f At) c]|t t)Ac A|ceAi7CA|t &. 

it is a poor thing to be in a country where one is not known. 

)f n)Ain5 A it^b^bfeA^ A cAjjtbe |rA$, 

)f it}A]tt5 A ti)-bi6eA$ 'cIap jao |ia|c ; 

)f ti>A]|t5 A ti)-b|6eA9 boci^p 5AP, 

)r »DA1|t3 ^ b|8eAr 5AI) olc po ipA]c. 

'Tis sad for him who has few friends, 

'Tis sad for him who has unfortunate children ; 

'Tis sad for him who has only a poor cot, 

'Tis sad to be without any thing good or bad. 

)r ")^1T*3 ^ b]6eAp 50 b-olc *f a be|t 50 bocc da 61A13. 
It is a poor thing to oe stingy, and to teel troubled after 
the little that is given. 

)f ipA^c Ap C]Oip^pA]6e Ap cfe b]8eAf Ajfi Ap 5-clo]6e. 
lie is a good hurler who is on the ditch — a proverb against 
critics. 

jf tpA^c AP TpA|iCAC freAft A]|t caIatp. 

A good horseman the man on the ground, i.e. on foot. 

)T w)1P1C a b| SftlipA 5eApAfi)A]l, Asuf bACAri^Afl bopA. 
Often was Ugly amiable, and Pretty sulky. 
Akin to this is the Spanish proverb : — 

Not 90 ugly a$ to befrigh^U nor $0 beautiful as to Hll» 

)f f aip|ia6 3AC nop 30 pobUic, 

'S fr^r^c 50 b6|]tfe. 
Every state of weather is summer till Christmas, and grass 

to the doors — (meaning that the worst weather does not 

appear till after that season). 

Janiveer freeze the pot by the fire, — Eng. 

Febrfiary doth cut and shear, 

Pluye de Februier vaut egout de/umier. — Fr. 
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}r feAfib AT) F1l*]5e, Acc ]f n)]l]r At) bfieus ^]^ tiA||tib. 
Truth is bitter, bat a lie is savoury at times. 

The irtu$ije»i$ wumd wone m guilty ears, — Eng. 

jf CAbbAf AC ]Ab AbAjtCA 1)A T1)-bd CA]t loAfl. 

Wonderful in appearance are the horns of the cows beyond 
the seas. 

Tkey are ay gude thai are far ova.*— Scotch. 

)f c&]fce beoc t)A fS^Al. 
A drink comes before a story. 

A proverb suggested by the ancient practice of giving etory'tellers a 
drink before they began to rehearse their tales. 

tAtf) A f CApA6 A5Uf l^li) A CAflltCAfl. 

A hand scattering and a hand saving. 

Altera moMufert aquam, altera ignem. — Lat. 

21 parte le/eu et Veau, — Fr. 

Altera manu/ert lapidem, altera panem o«^m/a/.— Plant, 

LeAi)b loffste {ntAcaf3eA^ ce^pe. 
A burned child dreads the fire. . 

LeiJeAf JAC b|t6i) coti)|t^. 
Conversation is a cure for every sorrow. 

t|A5 5AC bo]cc b^f . 

Death is every poor man^s physician. 

Lo]ceA^ A6]tA6 n)dfi-clu. 
Satire injures great fame. 

Lnf6eA9 fo6i)Af Afft AtDAbAi). 
Oood-fortune abides with a fool. 

2Qa c^fTi) bttfSe c^ c\iO]6e 5eAl A5Att). 
If I am yellow I have a fair heart. 

^A]]i5 bVjt V c^fle bAOc^i) bo]tb. 

It is sad for the person whose partner is a haughty varlet. 

2ftA||t5 citfefseAf A tfJeAjiDA. 

'Tis an evil thing (for him who) forsakes his Lord. 

^^11*3 ctt6]3eAf A 6tt|i)e 3i)Ac a]]i bui^e b^ cti^c i)o cfij. 
'^8 a sad thing for one, to forsake a bosom friend for a per* 
son of two or three days' (acquaintance.) 

Be not ungrateful to your old friende. — Heb. 

12 
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It is evil to refuse and steal. 

It is a sad thing to disappoint a friend. 

90hx CAio vo b^jicAC Ai> ]i6b 'ffe ai) bdcAji iD6]i Ai> c-ac- 

5Y0ft|tA. [cut. 

If the road is crooked or straight^ the high-way is the sbort- 

Tke /artkmft wmjf ahmt tt the shortnt wajf home — Eng« 

4|)A'f f AbA U c|5 oi66e. 

If the day is long, night comes (at last). 

7A« UmgtBi dojf mtui ha»€ am eiul.— Eng. 
The oldeat mtm that ever Hved died at ia$t, — Qaelic. 
17 n*e»t ei prand jour fui we vtetme d veepre. — Vt, 
Non vien di, che non venpa eera. —Ital. 

40^'f ]0Dii)UYi7 l]on) AI) C|t&]i) ]f ]ox)n)VL]x) l]on) a b-M. 
It I like the sow I like her litter. 

N^ cfie^b f]o5, 'r t>A c|ie]b f ^ac, 'f ija c]te|b b|t^Ar|tA 

2t)^'r "><^^> n)M, e]ttdccAf aij i^]^v> If ^^1* IT ^1^ ^ 
4)]A be]8eAf ai) ll^. 

Do not credit the buzzard, and do not credit the raven^ and 
credit not the words of woman (sorceress) ; 

Whether the sun rise early or late the day shall be as God 
pleases. — (A Christian proverb against pagan prognostics). 

40aV tDA]c leAc A beic baAij CA]t f uaji A5Af ce^c. 
It you wish to live old, make use of hot and cold. 

Or thus, 

2Q^f n7A]c leAC A be]c buAi? ca^c ua]c A5u|* ce]c. 
If you wish to live long, fling off and flee. 

This sentence was uttered,'* sajv Mr. O'Daly, '^by a waiter at Mullagh- 
mast, who, being aware of the plot •gexM/t th« lives of the goeatt, wiihsd in 
these words, to convey an Intimation to one of them to fly for hit life inm ^ 
danger that was impending over him and his friends." 

SQA^t AD C*At)lA1) At) C-OCfUlf . 

Hunger is good sauce. 

Appetito non vuol saias, — ItaL 
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Praise youth and it will progress. 

2t)olA6 5^6 A01J At) c-^ it)A|i bo 5eAbAj6. 
Let each man praise the ford as he finds it. 

Ha b]6eA6 bo SPloit) 5 bo ceADSA^i?. 
Let not thy act be from thy tongue. 

Be slow of gwing adoice^ ready to do a eerviee* — lUl. 

CoTi7A]|tle At) c-SeAi)ba]i)e. 
Ma b] CA]i;ceAC A b*cf^ at? 5]l^ 
Na cu]|i Ap^of ^IT^ f^^Wn* 

Ma b-AbA]|t 1)AC D-bfeAIJCAfl cSfH, . 

Na b-ob A5ttf i)A b-iA|i|i ood]|t, 

Ma b] c|iuA]6 Ajuf i)A b] bo5, 

Ma c|t§Y5 bo CA|tA]b A]|t A cutby 

Ma b] n7]-tt)o6ATi7A]l9 i)A b^Ai) c|to|b, 

a'f i)A b-ob I V9a'x ^151^ ^^'^fc- 

Do not be talkative in a drinking house. 

Do not impute ignorance to an elder. 

Do not say justice is not done. 

Do not refuse and do not seek honor, 

Do not be bard, and do not be liberal^ 

Do not forsake a friend on account of his means, 

Do not be nnpolite; and do not offer fight. 

Yet decline it not, if necessary. 

Ma xt)o\ A'f 0^ CA]i) Ctt p^i), 
Neither praise nor dispraise thyself. 

Neither speak well or ill of youree\f, — Eastern Proverb. 

Ma CAbA]|t bo b|te]c A]]t ai) 5-c6Ab f seul, 

3o ip-be]|t]& AO CAob e]le Ofic 

Do not give your judgment on (hearing) the first story, 

Until the other side is brought before you. 

Every manCa tale m yude till anither'e be told* — Scotch. 

Ma njol A5ttf T)A b]-Ti7ol bAO], 
3|)A]t Di K^S^^T* fAO] 5AD locc. 
Do not praise nor dispraise any man. 
As a sage even is not found faultless. 

M] b-puil 3l6||t Acc 3I6111 ijefTbe. 

There is no glory but the glory of heaven* 
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Nj CAft 54c blAb4^]}te. 
£ver]r flatterer is not a friend. 

AU art not/riemdt that speak utfidr. — Eng. 

Nj boAi) C05A6 1)^ 3-CA|tAb. 

The fighting of friends is not lasting. 

^jNofi/Miiii trs amorit rtdinttgratio uU — Lat. 

There is no joy without afiUction. 

7*A«r# ia nojop wiikoui «//oy.— Eng. 

N] b-fntfl D]6 p]Of 3]le i)A Ap $eAi7Aii)i)A]5eAcc. 
There is nothing fairer than virginity. 

H] b-irnfl 5A0I A]5 aoi) le f ao] 5AI) ffeAt)- 
No one is related to a sage in misfortune, i.e. no one cares 
for a man in reduced circumstances. 

m b-puil bl^se A15 |t]AccAi)Af . 
Necessity has no law. 

N] b|6eA9 A]]t5]Ob A'f AT^Abaii? a b-f Ab le cfeyle. 
A fool and his money are not long together. 

N] K^5a9 l^rb f a6ca acc bofti) bupcA. 
A closed hand geta only a shut fist. 

A constant guest is never welcome. 

NimiafamiUariiai amiei^tmm parii, — Plutarch. 

Nj f^]6 30 n^bub f]0fie5lAc. 
No sage till he be truly skilful. 

Hj 5AC Alt) A ii)A]ftbtt]geA9 pAb]ttt|c f 1a6. 
It is not on every occasion Patrick kills a deer. 

H) leui) 50 h]t 'C^JeAjiDA. 

No misery like the want of a Lord. 

H] h'lo^^x) bttl bo't) bA]le it)d|t A*f ceACC a]|i A^f. 

It is not the same thing to go to town and come from it. 

N] l]A At) fOIJAf 'd^ AIJ bOI)Af a9 0)tlA]b C|l^b. 

Fortune comes not without misfortune inch for inch. 

No poet till a prince. 

H] ]Ab i)A fi|i n)6|iA ufle a bA]i)eAf ai) f 65it)A]t- 
It is not all big men that reap the harvest. 

The greaieat things are done by the help qf small one^.^-fing. 
Multis ictibus defieitur quercus.'-^^taA, 
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There is nothing sharper than a woman's tongue. 

N] TDtt]i)ce 30 co]3C]t^oc. 

Not accomplished till one has travelled. 

He that trapeii far kttows muck, — Eng. 

H] i7^]|te At) boccA^Acc. 
Poverty is no shame. 

N] f AO|t 50 ?t>-be]6 5AI) c]oi)zA]h. 
Not free till without faults. 

Wi ceAf AjJeAcc 50 i)&f]ie. 
No heat like that of shame. 

H] uAifleAcc 5AI) f ubA]lce. 
No nooility without virtue. 

N] f A5A^ cof DA con)r)A]6 aoi) i)i6. 
The foot at rest meets nothing. 

This proverb and not that other, 1r bfiyi) 6 bettl *i)A cocb, twe4i m /A« 
«ii!m/ mouthy appean to be the same in meaning as the BngUsli one : — 
A close mouth caieheih nojiies. 

A ffoupil endormi rien ne tomhe en la ^euil^.— French. 
Boeca trindata mosea non ci ^n/ro.— Ital. 
£n bocca cerrada no entra moece* — Spanish. 

^1 ^tt]5®^5 "^V f ^CAC At) feA1)5, 

2lp ttA]|t bo b]6eA9 a bol5 f^]X) zeAt). 

The full man when his own stomach is crammed does not 
understand the wants of the hungry. 

\i) cu]tf)i)]5eA$ Av cu 30|icAc a]|i a co]le|u. 
The hungry hound thinks not of her whelps. 

N^ beACA 30 bttl A]|t ijeAii). 
No life till going -up to heaven. 

H) b-A$|rA6 30 3A0]C A ly-beAX* 

No heavy fall of rain till the south wind blows. 

H] b-olc AOi) beAjtc 30 it?-bu6 ireAlU 
No action is malicious but treachery. 

Ml b-e^lA^A 30 l6]5ceA|t fCA]|i. 
No science till history be read. 

fi] c]teai) 30 za]Z]n} cu]le« 

No force like the rush of a torrent. 
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No choice like the king of the universe. 

N] ffe|n) i)eAC 50 tD-bu8 0]lce. 
No one is gentle till well bred, 

H] b|t6]ce 50 bul a$ AO]f. 
Not broken till advancing in age. 

H] bocc 50 bul 50 b"1f FM^O- 
Nothing 80 poor as going to hell. 

N| b'^ Ui 9A 5A0]ce l4 19A fcolb« 

The day of storm is not the day for thatching. 

Said of a penon who defen to an Qntimely hour what he ahould do in scaaon. 

N{ co|tA9 zjient) 50 cd]fti)eAC. 
No roaring noise uke thunder. 

H] At>AC|tA6 50 b-feiqoc. 

No jeopardy till refusal (is given.) 

^1 ^^ 5^ Ti)i)AO] bfio]6 n)^]f)e. 

No sprite like a woman of bad temper. 

W] it)A|im8e 5<J feA|i |x]tt]|ie. 
No navigator till (he is) helmsman. 

N^ luAC 50 Alf|l]0$ 4>fe fe]|TeACC. 

No reward to that of hearing God's holy mass. 

\A] bAOft 50 b|ie]c ax) hfie^t]n}» 

Not condemned till (one hears) the judge^s judgment. 

N] eAfbA 50 b]c c^]|tbe. 

No want compared with the loss of friends. 

N]'l |r]0f A]5 bu]i)6 c]A If feAfiTi — At) luAf 'pa *t) nK>lU. 
One does not know whether speed or delay is the better. 

N] |r6AfbA 50 |i6fbA, 

H] c6Af a6 50 pdfA6. 

No feast till there is roast; 

No galling trials till one gets married. 

Nt'l 1)^6 fA botbAi) ]!* TijeAfA le Thitjfi^i 

'NA ett5 1JA 3-CA]tAb A'f tJAflltAS DA 5*COtO]>4l9AC. 

There is nothing in the world so bad to announce 
Than the death of friends and the separating of companions. 

(Said by Carolan on the suppowd death of Chaxlts M<Cabe.) 

N]l Y^ c-fAojAl fo ACc ce5. I 

This world is but a vapour. 

For what U your life f liUa vapour wkiek appeareihfw a titili whili, 
and qfterwardt ihaUvani»k away, St. James iv. c.^ 15 t. 
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Niofi cuA]b fe^ji At) eibins^lt) ^T- 
The peace-maker never escapes unhurt. 

ceA^ e]le. 
God never closed a gap that He would not thereupon open 
another. 

Nl c]5 leAc b*A|i4iij A be|C Ajuf 4^ jce. 
You cannot have your bread and eat it. 

Vou cannot eat your cake and have your eake.^^ng* 
Vorebbe mangiar lajbreaecia e trovar la in ta*ea *-IUl. 

fi] UAbAJt UA]fleACC. 

Nobility is no pride. 

N] ]ttti) 6 5 c^ ^of A]5 c|t]u|i 6. 

It is no secret when it is known to three. 

The Italians say T%ree may keep eouneel, if two be aivay.^-^Tri taeer* 
annoj ee due vi non $ono. The French : Secret de dewe eecret de 
Dieu, eecret de troie secret de tone* 

65 5AC lyeAc 'fAij Ao^r 6136, 

O5 be^jie A0]fe sac D-bujoe* 
43e]|ie 5AC j-eAij A0]fe 6]5e. 

Young each person is in youth. 
Young again every old man ; 
Young the close of each person's age, 
The close of every old s^ is (still) youth. 

Olc Ap A5A]6 n^A^ceAf A. 
Good against evil. 

Olc Hoi) 1)AC lt)A]C bVoi). 

Bad blast that is not good to (some) one. 

On)At) 436 cof eA5i)A. 

Pear of God, is the beginning of wisdom. 

Initmm eapientice timor JDonsint.— Psabn U0« 

Occ i)-Ati)A|ic occ 3-ctt]ri)i)e. 
Eight views, eight recollections. 

OcfiACC 1*06 AV leA5Ai6. 
Distemper is the physician^s luck. 

KI5 Tt)]0f05lAtDCA ]f AfAl C0|tdt)CA. 

An illiterate king is a crowned ass. 
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A kingdom without trouble is not usually got. 

R«9 XAC feAjtc 4^9 n|$ ceA]tc. 

The desire of every lover is the rightful king. 

A good-humoured man is like a fragrant rose. 

Kya5A]1 ]ife|]t 0]beACA|r. 
Bule according to your leaming. 

FuDA^be ceAljAc. 

A deceitful secret-searcher. 



SA]6bfteAt* f]0]t fubA]|lce. 
Virtue is everUuBting riches. 

SAO]ne A lAeqb b]0ii)A0]i)e. 
Freedom in days of idleness. 

SeACA]i) cluAt)A]6e aV ceAl5AY]te. 
Shun a prying thief ana a deceiver. 

S^|tu]^eA5 eAjijACC 5AC f A|6b|teAf. 
Wisdom excels all riches. 

SeAjib AT) c-A|t^9 A ]ceA]t. 
Eaten bread is sour. 

SeA|tb 9A i^ce c|t^^c!)0||A. 
Kernels taste bitter in the evening. 

The meaning is, that when latiated with eweeti— sueh as the kemeb of 
nuts axe—aU day long, we begin at erentide, when tired, to find tbcm 
tastdeas and even sour. 

VT ine reveals the truth. 

When wme i$ in wit tt ot»^.— Eng. 

Quod e»i im eorde ioMi et/ in art $brH, — Lat. 

''Oiysv MMTfrnt ftris'AMvrif lim. — Herodotus, i.e. wheu wine 

sinks words swim. 
Quid non ebriittu detignat t operto recludit. — Plioy^ 

SoiJceAC polATI) ]]• 11)0 C0|tA1)Q. 

All empty vessel has the greatest sound. 

Empty veatelt make the greatest sound. 

A fooPs voice is inown by multitude of worde. — Solomon. 

The shallowest stream makes most noise. 
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Sulc 5AI) ced t*o6 i)6]ii)e. 

Delight uncloaded is the happiness of heaven. 

6e]|c cA]i)z le ceA^ 5At) eoluf. 

(^Tis like the) barking of a bound in a verdant valley, to 
address a head without knowledge. 

The smile is under-hand, i.e. to smile in one's eleeve, 

"C^ ftt le 5AC t)|6« 

There is reason for every thing. 

Too mttek iff on§ ikimg ii pood for notkimp'^f^ng. 
Bit modui in rehu, — Horace. 
Asstz jf ati irop n'jf «. — Fr. 

'C^]fti)e A$ bed. 
A nail in the quick. 

Winter comes on the lazy. 

'C]; ioit)CAti le |:o$Ia]ti). 
Behaviour comes from learning. 

^15 5T*1^t) A n-b]A]S DA peAiicA^A. 
Sun comes after rain. 

Smmhine qfter gtorm. — Eng. 

A small offering ana a slender return. 

He that 90wetk tparingly ikaU reop tparingly. — 8 Cor. iz. 6. 
Out paree semmat, pareo ei metet-^lbid, 

T^]l 3AC A01) ]ife]|i njAfi 5U|8. 

Each person's wish according as he acts. 

Bvery ono to kig yancy.— Eng. 

^r eA5i)Ai6 UAn)Ai) 43fe, 
N^ b-f u]l eA5i)A n)A|i 1 ; 
30A1C A!) 51)6 bo'i) cfe, 
6A5IA <Dfe C]A A]|i A rtj'hp. 

The beginning of windom is the fear of Ood. 

There is no wisdom like it ; 

It is a good sign for the person 

Who is filled with the fear of the Lord. 

Initium tapitntim iimor Domini. — Psalm 110. 
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Tx>f AC f UcA f l^|lce, 

'Cof AC fU^ijce coblA. 

The beginniug of a ship is a board, 

The b^iniiiDg of a kiln is its being laid with stone ; 

The beginning of a prince^ reign, is greeting. 

The beginning of health is sleep. 

TofAC coille aV ^YT^ nH>9A« 

The beginning of a wood and the end of a bog. 

Fhrsi in a wood wad iMtt in a doy.«^Biif . 

T^itoto ceAjtc A b'f'^* 

A hen carried long weighs heavy. 

CuiseAV 1?eA]t le]5]^ leAc-focAl. 

A man of learning understands half a word. 

Le. win know what the ipeaker meui belbre the sentence is fullj uttered. 
Bond a wiie num on on errond ond oatf notkfm§ to Mm. 
Aeemma ai utoio et laoeia/ar o /m. — Ital. 

'CaffleA^ r^Of. 
A sage slips. 

Quondoque bonui dormitai IfonierM,— Lat 
Wue men are caught in wilee. — Eng. 

Or, 

A good garden may have eome weede. —Eng. 

CttA^t 50|ICA 5A]l]t^3 A'r 5Al|lb-fl0D. 

Storm and tempest, fore-runners of famine. 

Jfier a /amine in ike etaU, 

Comee a /amine in the haiL-^Somenet. 

Cuf njAic leAC DA b-o]b]ie. 

A good beginning (is) half the work. 

Weil begun ie haif done^^Eug, 
Dimidium/aeti ftii cmpit kabet. — Horat. 
Sarba bagnata mexza rojra— Ital. 
A beard waeked ie ka\f ehaven, 

UAbAji 5AI) cA]Ytbe. 

Pride without profit. Profitless pride. — Eng. 

UtplAcc b*uA]fleAcc. 
Obedience (is due) to nobleness. 
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11. 



The following specimens of the Irish language from the 
fifth to the seventeenth centuries, selected from authentic works, 
published either bj individuals whose names are illustrious in 
Irish literature ; or under the direction of that learned and 
patriotic bodj Tie Jrehaological and Celtic Society , will serve 
to show what changes the language has undergone from the 
days of St. Patrick to the present time. 

The first specimen, which has been selected, with the author's 
kind permission, from Dr. Fetrie's work (ERaiory and Anti- 
quities of Tata Hill, p. 33) is the hymn composed by our 
Apostle, on Easter Saturday, A.D. 483, on his way from Slane 
to the royal palace of Leogaire, at Tara, with seven clericat 
companions and the youthful St. Benignus, to shield himself 
and them against the wiles and plots of the druids and as- 
sassins appointed to compass his destruction. 

"Tunc vir sunctus composuit ilium Hymnum patrio idiomate 
eonscriptttm, qui vulgd Petn-Jiadha, et ab aliis loriea Patricii appel* 
latar; et in summo abinde inter Hibernos habetor prtttio; quim 
creditur, et multa ezperientia probatur, pi^ recitantes ab imminen- 
tibus animie, et corporis prsBservare periculis." Golgan; Septimd 
Vita Tripartita S. Patricii pars L, cap. Ix., Tr. Th. p. 126, as 
quoted bj Dr. Petrie. '* It is only necessary to add here, that this 
hymn i& in that ancient dialect of the Irish called Bearla Fetne^ in 
which the Brehon Laws and the oldest tracts in the language are 
written." p. 82. 

1 — 2lT!Joii}|i]tt5ii)b|tt x)V^\iz cjiet) co5A||iti7 t|t|oo|c. 
AdTemoriam hodie potentiamprsepolentem invocoTrinitatis. 

Cjieqn) cfteobATAib pAOini) OeijbACAb -yt) bulet^4]i> 
Credo in Trinitatem sub rti Unitate t«v numinis 

bA]l. 
elementorum. 

21 Can)]t]U5 \rpyx D]a|ic 5^iJ^. C|ii|x co 
Apud Temoriam hodie virtutem nativitatis Christi cum 

i)--o^ bAcblttf, t?iuitc c^iocbcA CO ThA AbDOcal, 
e& ejus baptismi, virtutem crucifixionis cum eft ejus sepulturse, 

01tt|ic !)-efei]i3e co riters^bAil, i)ltt|tc cop^ub 
virtutem resurrectionis cum e& ascensionis, virtutem adveptus 

bo b]tecbett)i)Af bftAcbA. 
ad judicium seternum. 
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81 Tx)io|iju3 iDbitt D^ttiic sttAb bl|ttt?bli) }V 
Apud Temoriam hodie virtutem amoris seraphim iu 

obaeqoio angelorum^ in spe resorrectionia ad adipiscendani 

1ioc}r\iA}ce. h) e]ti)A]5c1)]b Ij-WAf aI AcbjtAcb i cA]]tcbec- 
pmmium. In orationibos nobilinm patram in prsdictio- 

U^b fAcb^ bl p7tA]CepCA]b ApfCAlt |IJ 

nibus prophetarum^ in pnedicationibus apostolorum, in 

btTterA]b fo^fiDebAcb^ p eijbSA i)oetD ii^jeij, bi 

fide confesaoram^ in castitate sanctaram virginum, in 

actis virorom joatorum. 

a Cati7|t]tt5 iDbju i)|tt|ic ijifije, r^l^r^ SP^^oe, 
Apud Temoriam hoaie potentiam ccsli, luoem solis^ 

ecjiocbcA fijecbcA], Ai)e cbeijeb, beije locbec, 
candorem nivis, vim ignis, rapiditatem fulguris, 

luAcbe SAecbe, fttbo?t>i)A t9A|tA, CA]|i]feii} caIti)A]|), 
velocitatem venti^ profunditatem maris, stabilitatem terrse^ 

cobfA^becbc A]lecb> 
duritiam petrarum. 

H TA>njf\i]u^ 1i)bitt i)]u|tc 436 boitj laAn)A]tAcbc, 
Ad Temoriam hodie potentia Dei me dirigat^ 

cutDAcbcA 15e boitj cbttti73AbAfl, c]aII 43e bott)fi> 
potestas Dei me conservet, sapientia Dei me 

]Ti)cbaf J |tof c 4)e boil} ]ie]?t>qf e, cloAf 4)e bonj efcecl^c, 
edoceat, oculus Dei mihi prsevideat^ auris Dei me exandiat, 

b]tf AcbA]t 4>e bOTi7 e|tlAb|tA], lA?t> 4)e borDtij iitjbejAil, 
verbum Dei me disertum faciat, manus Dei me protegat, 

pcecb ^be bon) jienyzhechcAy, fC^Acb 43e hort) b]C]i), 
via Dei mihi patefiat, scutum Dei me protegat, 

focbltAjce 4)e bon)Tt) ai^ucuI a|i |i)clebA]b benjijA, 
exercitus Dei me defendat contra insidias dsmonum^ 

A|t AflA^scbjb buAlcbec, A|t j]ti)ecbcA]b A]ct)ib, A^i 
contra illecebras vitiorum, contra indinationes animi, contra 

cecb i)bu]i)e it)]bttf cbftAfCAit bAnj ] ce]v ocuf 
omnem hominem qui mcditetur injuriam mihi procul et 

]U ocuf } 1^-uAcbeb ocuf bl fOcbA]be. 
prope cum paucis et cum multis. 
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Coctt^itjtti* ec|tttii) cbfiA ijA bttfle i)e|ic fo |:rit 
Posui circa me sane Tm§ omnes potentias has contra 

cecl) V^V^ i)-AfOi)Af i)-ec|u>CA|t, t^fiifc] bonj cbu]tp 
omnem potentiam hostilem saevam excogitatam ineo oorpori 

octtf Ai)iDA|i), f}v\ C]i)cl>ecU fA]bfAcbe, |r|ii 
et animae, contra incantamenta pseudo-vatum, contra 

bab|tecctt 5ei)clittcbcA^ K|ii fA^bjieccu be|tececb4i» 
nigras leges gentilitatia, contra pseudo- leges hsereseos, 

^|i] bin)celUcc p-^bUcbcA, |:|i] b]t]cbcA h^i) 

contra dolum idololatrisB, contra incantamenta umlierum 

ocuf 5obAi?6 octtf bftuAb^ irfi^ cecb 

et fabrorum ferrariorum et druidum, contra omnem 

sdentiam qase occoBcat animum hominis. 

Cpjfc botDn? ]ii)be5A]l ]i)b|u A|t i)e|fi;, aji 
Christus me protegat hodie contra venenum, contra 

lofcub, A]t bAbub, A|t S^lPj 

combnstionem, contra dimersionem, contra vulnera^ 

C01)0lDCbA]]t ]lA]t |!OC]tA]Ce. 

donee meritus essem raaltum prsemii. 

C]t]rc l]m, C|i]|x niuit), C|i]|x ]n) bes^jb, 

Christus [sit] mecum, Christus ante me, Christus me pone, 

CftlfC IDOIttTI), C|lirC IfUTl), CfljfC UAfUTI), CnifC 

Christus in me, Christus infra me, Christus supra me, Christus 
ad dextram meam, Christus ad Isevam meam, Christus hinc, 

Cnirc Mn^Vy Cmix i i)e|iur. 

Christus iUinc, Christus a tergo. 

C]ti|x 1 c|i]b|tt cecb bu]i)e ]!t)]i) ]fD|io|ibA, 

Christus [sit in corde omnis hominis quem alloquar, 

C|i]fc ] t)''s\r) cecb oeij ]to bonj UbitAcb^ltj Cftjfc |i) 
Christus in ore cujusvis qui me alloquatur, Ctiristus in 

cecb l^ttfc 1)011) be|icAebA|i, C|ijrc ]p cecb cluAif 
omni oculo qui me videat, Christus in omni aure 

TtobAtt) cbloAcbA|t. 
quse me audiat. 

?l 'CoiDnjttS ii)b]tt i)itt|ic c|iei) cos^ll^"? 

Ad Temoriam hodie potentiam pwepollentem inYoco 
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TriniUtis. Credo in Trinitatem sob r^ Uiiitate rw 

Duminis elementoram. 

4>ot9f9f eft fAlttf , OoiDji)] efc f^luf, Cbmrq ^t^ f^W* 
Domini est 8alu», Domini est sains, Christi est salus, 

f Aluf ctiA, 4)of9YDe, f fc reT9pe|t i)ol>|fciiii>. 
Mint tuA, Domine, sit semper nobiscum. 



A modem Irish veraion, with an EDglish poetical traDslation of 
the foregoing hjmn hj J. Clarence Mangan is here given for the 
benefit of manj who may wish to see it either in modem Irish, or in 
an English ooetiooi dress. The poetical version taken from Dufftft 
MagQzmBf IS extremely literal, yet lighted ap with the same devotional 
glow that pervades the original 

The same protecting power which^ aecorditig to 8t/Evin,~who 
flourished in the sixth century, this hymn was known to possess in 
and before his time, is, with reason ascribed to it even to this day. 
** The Xtttr«ocA Fhadnag," ears Dr. Petrie, '* is still remembered 
popularly in many parts of Ireland^ and a portion of it is to this day 
repeated by the people usually at bed time." 

An instance of this popular devotion towards our* holy Apostle 
came under my own notice in the year 1848, when a peasant from 
my native parish, who, with hit family, was preparing to go to 
America, came to me to procure for him, if possible, a copy of St. 
Patrick's hymn. How exactly this practice accords with the words 
read in the B^oh of Armagh (which, according to Dr, Graves, was 
written A.D. 807> transcribed from " Tirechan's annotations on the 
saint's life, written in the seventh century :" — Canticum ejus Scotii- 
eum semper eanere. — Book of Armagh, fol. 16, p. a, col. 1. See 
Dr. Petrie^ History and Antiqttities of Tara Htll, and the Liher 
Hymnarum, Fasciculu* I., p. 50* 

41 b-'CeAft)|tA]J 4 v-b^u Atcu}t)^)n} QeA|tc z^^av v^ 'C]i|- 
09d|be. 

C|ieib]?t> Ya 'C|t]090lb ^Ao^ AoijbAcc CfmcttY^cedftA ija 
i)-bttl. 

21 b-T^AiijiiAig A i)-b]u, DOAjic 5e|oe(^|tifc 50 t?-A bA^f ce; 
DeAftc A cfeAfcA 50 i>-A a6i)acaI ; ijeA|ic ^ eifeifige 50 i)-a 
6eAf5AbA]l; i)eA]tc a teACCA cuti) ai) b|te]c;eAri7i)A]f 
fteiSeADAiJ. 

9L b-'CeAtbitA]^ a t[>-b]u, o^Ajtc 51%^ So|iApfiD ; av i)eAtic 
ACA A$ UTi)Alo]b 1JA i)-A]U5eAl; AX) b6ccttf e^feiftje cam 
luAC-f AOCA]|t ; • AV npiJAijeib i)A v-uAf aI AfCfteAC ; a 
b-CAi|ti)5f|««Acc fl^]6eA6; a$ feA^ii)0^i;c|b pA t!)»ApfXAl; 
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A 5-c|te]beAii) t)A S-cofij^ef o^]ti6 ; a t>-5eAi)ti)T7u^6eACc 
9AOfi>-Ti7A]5beAi) ; av 3i)]0it)A|iCA]b fifi^Ap. 

9L b-'CeATijiiAis A tJ-b^ti i)eATiC t)e]n)e; fojllfe sn^jije; 
5]lleAcc fi)eACCA; bji^Je ce|i)]6; M]17«acc Iaj-uac; luA]ce 
3A0]ce; b<>]Ti)i)eACc ii)A|tA; cA||i]feAfi; caIipad ; C|tuA]6- 
eACc CAtt|tA]5eAC. 

21 b-'CeATi)]tA]J A i>-bitt, i)eA]tc 43fe bott)' c|ted|tu5A8 ; 
c6ti)ACCA 436 boil)* co^sbA^l; eA5i)A <Dd bonj' tpu^i^eAb ; 
f6]l 43fe boiD* ]tO]ii)-^ecA|i) ; cliiAf <Dfe boit)' d]fxeACc; 
b]t]ACAn 4)6 bom' 6|ilAb]tA6 ; latb 4)6 boii)' co]TD]nceA6 ; 
fl^Je 4)6 bom' p:]ttfiutA6; fSjAc 4)6 bon;' 6]b]i); fluA5 
4)6 boti)* apacaI a|i ]irleo5A]b beAn)Oi) ; A]|t CACu^^]b bu- 
bA^lceAb; A] ft bfioccoil i)a b*Af5i)e; A^fi jac bu]i)e a 
ppttAiPiseAf biojba]! 6aid a b-t:05Af ijo a 5-c6]ij; a 

-AOfJA^t, 1)6 A 3-Ctt]beACCA. 

Cu]|t]Tt) A td' C|n)ceAU i)a b-uile i)e]|ic feo, ^ i)-aJa]6 
jAC i)eA]tc DAtbA^beACy eAbc|tdcA||teAC ftt]Ti]3ce bon)* ca|tp 
A5uf bo td'adah); a !)-A5A]6 c]DceAclA ]*Aob-|!A]6; a i)-A5A]6 
bub-bl]5ce pA5Ai)CAcxA; a D-A5A16 fAob-|teACCA ei]t]c- 
eAccA ; A i)-A5A]6 5AC edlA]|* a bAlUf ai)ati) ai) bu^i)e. 

Cji^ofc bon)' co]n)]|iceA8 a i)-b]tt A|]t i)]Ti); a]|i lofCAb; 
A]]t b4^CA6 ; A]|i Su]i) t)0 30 b-ctt]llpeAb ii)d|iAD luACfAO- 
cAi|t. C|i]Ofc l(on) ; C|i]0|x ]tOTi)An) ; C|i]Ofc Atf)'6|A]8 ; 
C]t]Ofc ]oSati); CTijOfc ]OfAfD; C|i|OfC uAfAii); C]t]ofc 
beAfATi) ; C|i]OfC cuAcbAn) ; C|i]Ofc bo *t) cAob fo ; Cfi^Of c 
bo ^T) CAob f ]D ; C]tio]x bo ip'cul ; C|t]0|T a 3-c|io|6e 3AC 
bu]De le A lAb|iA]!t); Cjiiofc A Ti)-b6ul 3AC Aot) a UbfiAf 
l]on) ; C]tiO]x aS 3AC f u|l a 6eA|iCAf o|iii) ; C|i|0|x Ap 

3AC cluA]f A cltt^DeA]* 11)6. 

?l b-CeAn)]tA]3 a ihb]ii Arcu]i)3]iD i)eA|tc c|t6Ai) da 'Cjt]- 
oi)0]6e : C]te]b]n) 'f a 'Cjt^ODOib pAoi Aoi)bAcc C|tucu]3ceoftA 
i)A D-bul. 

4>oiD]m efc f Alut, 43ofD|Dl e|x f aIu^ Cbft]|X] efc f Aluf, 
f Alttf cuA, 4DoiD|i)e, ^-^c fenj^eji i)ob]fcun). 2lTi)eD. 

ST. PATRICK'S HYMK BBFOEE TARA. 

(From the origimU Irtish.) 

I. 
At Tara to-day, in this aw^l hour, 

I call on the Holy Trinity ! 
Olory to Him who reigneth in power. 
The God of the elements. Father and Son, 
And paraelete Spirit which Three are the One, 

The ererlasting Divinity 1 
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II. 

At Tara to-day, I call on the Lord, 

On Christ the Omnipotent Word, 

Who came to redeem from death and fin. 

Our fallen race ; 

And I put, and I place. 
The virtue that lieth in 

His incarnation lowljr. 

His baptism pore and holjr. 
His life of toil, and tears, and affliction. 
His dolorous death— His crucifixion. 
His burialy sacred, and sad, and lone. 

His resurrection to life again, 
Hb glorious ascension to heaven's high throne. 
And lastly. His future dread. 

And terrible cominff to judge all men — 
Both the living and dead 



At Tara to-day, I put and I place, 

The virtue that dwells in the seraphim's lore ; 
And the virtue and grace. 

That are in the obedience. 
And unshaken allegiance. 

Of all the archangels and angels above ; 
And in the hope of the resurrection 
To everlasting reward and election ; 
And in the prayers of the fathers of old ; 
And in the truths the prophets foretold ; 
And in the Apostles' manifold preaching ; 
And in the confessors' faith and teaching ; 
And in the purity ever-dwelling 

Within the Immaculate Virgin's breast ; 
And in the actions bright and ezceUine 

Of all good men, uie just and the best. 

rv. 

At Tara to-day, in this fateful hour, 

I place all heaven with its power. 

And the sun with its brightness. 

And the snow with its whiteness. 

And fire with all the strength it hath. 

And lightnine with its rapid wrath. 

And the win£ with their swiftness along their path. 

And the sea with its deepness. 

And the rocks with their steepness. 

And the earth with its starkness. 

All these I place. 

By Ood's almighty help and grace. 
Between myself and the powers of darcness. 
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V. 



At Tara to-day. 

May God be my stay ! 
May the ftreng^b of God now nerve me ! 
May the power of God preserve me 1 
May God the Almighty be near me ! 
May God the Almighty espy me I 
May God the Almighty hear me ! 

May God give me eloquent speech ! 
May the arm of God protect me ! 
May the wisdom of God direct me ! 

May God give me power to teach and to preach ! 
May the shield of God defend me 1 
May the host of God attend me^ 

And ward me. 

And guard me. 
Against the wiles of demons and devils ; 
Against the temptations of vice and evils ; 
Against the bad passions and wrathful will 

Of the reckless mind and the wicked heart ; 
Against every man that designs me ill, 

Whether leagued with others, or plotting apart. 



VI. 

In this hour of ho eras, 

I place all those powers. 
Between myself and every foe. 

Who threatens my body and soul 

With danger or dole ; 
To protect me against the evils that flow. 
From lying soothsayers* incantations ; 
From the gloomy laws of the gentile nations ; 
From heresy's hateful innovations ; 
From idolatry's rites and invocations : 
By these my defenders. 

My guards against every ban — 
And spells of smiths, and Druids, and women ; 

In fine, against every knowledge that renders. 
The light Heaven sends us, dim in 

The spirit and soul of man ! 



VII. 

Mat Christ I prat, 
Protect me to-day, 

Against poison and fire ; 
Aeainst drowning and wounding ; 
That so in His grace abounding, 

I may earn the preacher's nire ! 

13 
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▼ni. 

Chaist, as a light. 

Illumine and ffuide me 1 
Ghbist, as a shield* o'ershadow and cover me I 
CHarsT be under me 1 Chbist be over me ! 

Christ be beside me. 

On left hand and right 1 
CaaisT be before me, behind me, abont me ! 
CaaisT, this day, be within and without me ! 

iz. 

Cbbist the lowljr and meek, 

Ohbxst the all-powerfiil, be 
In the heart of each to whom I speak. 

In the mouth of each who speaks to me. 
In all who draw near me. 
Or see me, or hear me ! 



z. 

At Taha to-dat, in this awfiil hour, 

I call on the Holy Trinity ! 
Glory to Him who reigneth in power, 
The pod of the elements. Father and Son, 
And paraclete Spirit, which Three are the One, 

The everlasting Divinity ! 



XI. 

Salvation dwells with the Lord, 

With Christ, the Omnipotent Word, 

From generation to generation, 

Grant us, O Lord, thy grace and salvation ! 

J.C.M. 

The following extraet is from the pieface hi the Leahhar Sreae to the 
Hymn composed by St. Sechnall or Seoundinut, in honor of St. Patrick. 
According to the Rev. Dr. Todd (Book qf Hymm^Vnxt I. p. 44) it *'is 
suppmed by the best Irish Scholars, judging from Its language and style, 
to be a composition of about the seventh or eighth century." This pre&ce 
is given in the published Fascicuiiu (p. 31) of the leAbAfi liiiafiyi) as edited 
(Dublin : 1865) by the learned Doctor for The Irish ArcfuBoSogioai and 
CelHo Societjfj as a historical commentary on the first hymn. 

II.— jS Ai)bf|ij Afbe|tc ]i) Then the Angel said to 
CA]i)3el f|i]A PAC|tA]c, b|b Patrick, " All these shall be 
Ucfu f|i) u|le. 4)o |iOT>fAC thine." They made peace 
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SecbD^ll, T cei) bACAjt [ac] 
c|AccA]T) c|fi)cbeU !)A Tielsi 
|io c1)UAlacA|i clA]f A]i)3el 

OC CAlJCAlt) lTl)n)01J ^bpA]]tc 

^r 11) eciAir, T irr®^ no cai)- 

fAC ]1) 1>-]ll)n70t) b]A bAt) 
COffAcbj 

Sai)CC| ttei)]ce CbftifC] 
cojipuf, ecc. Coi)|b o fe]D 
]Ue CAi)CA|t 10 6]|iii)t) |i) 

lTDttl)f A 11) CAl) CjAJAjl bo 

cbttiftp C]tirc. 

Octtf 1)0 ^A|b PACjtAlC 

]A|i fit) Secbi)AU CO Rdfti) 
jTOji cei)b i)e]cb bo cbAfffib 
Po]l 1 PecA|i T TDA|ici[te 

A^le, AJt ]1) CU|tf ACttb bo |IAC 

KAiii, T ice fiD CAirre filec 
It) 2l]tb SQAcbA b-1 T^Mi) 



then^ Patrick and Sechnall. 
And as they were going roand 
the cemetty*, they heard a 
choir of Angels chanting a 
hymn at the Offertory in the 
Church, and what they chan- 
ted was the hj'mn whose be- 
ginning is : — 

Sancti venite, Christi cor- 
pus,* &c. So that from that 
time to the present, the hymn 
is chanted in Erinn when the 
Body of Christ is received. 

And Patrick, after this, sent 
Sechnall to Bome for portions 
of the relics of Paul and Peter, 
and other martyrs, in conse- 
quence of the accusation he 
had made against him. And 
these are the relics which are 



1 That U at SechnalFi place— the church of Dunshaughlln near Maynooth. 
s The Hymn Is entitled, ^^ Hymnut guando communioarent Sacerdotes^ 
and is as folio wft;— 



Sancti venite, 

Christi corpus sumite ; 

Sanctum bibentes, 

Quo redempti sanguinem. 

Salvati Christi, 

Corpore et sanguine, 
A quo refecti, 
liBudes dicamus Deo. 

Hoc Sacramento, 

Corporis et sanguinis, 

Omnes exuii, 

Ab infemi faucibus. 

Dator Salutis, 

Cbristus filius Dei, 

Mundum salvavit. 

Per crucem et sanguinem. 

Pro universis, 

Immolatus Doniinus, 
Ipse Sacerdos, 
Existit et hostia. 

Lege preceptum, 

Jmmolari hostias, 



Qua adumbrantur, 
Divina mysteria. 

Lucis indultor, 

£t salvator omnium, 
PrsMlaram Sanctis, 
Largitus est gratiam. 

Accedant omnes, 

Pura meute creduli, 
Sumant etemam, 
Salutis custodiam. 

Sanctorum custos. 

Rector quoque Dominus, 
Vitieperennis, 
Largitur credentibus, 

Cslestem panem, 
DAt esurientibuB, 
De fonte vivo. 
Frebet sitientibus. 

Alpha etome^. 

Ipse Chnstus Dominus, 
Venit, venturus 
Judicare homines. 
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Po|l T PecAtji. 

O ]iu f CA|cb c|iA bo Secb- 
i)aU 11) iDolttb-f A bo bei)AiD> 
ltt]b b^A cAifpeijAb bo Pa- 

CftAYC. )t) CAl) |lO j-IACC 

SecoAll CO Pacjia^c Afbejic 

mirn «t)oi^ bo mstjef b]A 

AfiAjle lOAC becbAb, Jf a^I 
bAiD ecfecc buicffu K|t|ff- 
2lfbe|ic Pac|ia|c, iDocbet) 
Ti)olAb f]|i iou|T)q|ie 4)6. 

Jfe C|IA COffACb bo |IAC 

Secb^All fO|i A iiDiDOT) .1. 
beACA Cbltfixi cufcobic A|t 

DA JIO CUCAb PACftAjC [b]A 

A]|ie] C]A b|A D-bejiDAb |i) 
c-ifDfi)oi) CO cAinfeb A 5A- 
bA|l. 



now in Ardmacha, in the 
shrine of Paul and Peter. 

Now^ when Sechnall bad 
finished this hymn^ he went 
to show it to Patrick; and 
when he had reached Patrick, 
he said to him, '^ I have com- 
posed a hymn in honour of a 
certain Child of Life, — I wish 
that thou wouldst listen to it." 
Patrick answered, "I welcome 
the praise of a man of the peo- 
ple of God/' But the begin- 
ning that Sechnall gave to the 
hymn was, Beata CAristi cus- 
todit, in order that Patrick 
should not know in whose ho- 
nour the hymn was made, un- 
til he had finished it. 



The six following verses were composed in the seventh century hy 
St. Colman O'Glusaigh, tutor of St. Oummine Foda, A.D. 661. 
See O'Reilly's Catalogue of Irish writers, p. 45. Also:— JAe 
hook of HynuM^-Faxt I., p. 66. This selection is made from 
the Four MasterM, translated by Dr. 0*Donovan, Vol. I. p. 27^* 
Dublin, Hodges and Smith. 

in. 

SloifCitiojic, ffe cfeb fefccAC a h'^ory, 2lij c^]CceA8 bl^Ab^^i) 
bo 4)|A|tTi7A]c T BlAcnjAC. S. Cttn)rD|i)e pobA, tijac T]Aci>a, 
epfcop CluADA T^eAjiCA BfteAiTO]!?!), b6cc ]t) bAftA l^ b§3 
bo t1otten)be|i. ColnjAi) Ua ClAfA]3, o]be Can)n)fi>e^ ]io 

]tA]8 t)A ]U)]T)t) X] • 

H] be]|i LuiTpi^ecb foji a bjiuiri), be x]l ^Qajtopecb ]l l^^b 

Cu]t)T), 

2QA|tbAi) ^1) 1)01 ^^ V}^ ^^» ^ CurDTD]i)e tdac pjAcijo. 

2t)A bo ce]5eA6 ijeAc ca|i ri)a]|t, fe^fCAb bl T^p^ T)3Tt15^1P> 

2t)A6 A bfeft] b] bu] b6, ^1)50 CuTD^pe pobA. 

2t)o cttibA-fA iA|i cCufi)|i)e, 01) lo ]io foilseb a 4i|ic, 

Cof n70cu]l t>ir P1P3^1[*ca6, bo|ib sa^U |A|i ijbeAjiAc a b^|tc. 

The age of Christ, 661. The fifth year of Diarmaid and 
Blathmac. St. Cummine Foda, son of Fiachna, Bishop of 
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Cluamfearta Breanain^ [Clonfert], died on the twelfth day of 
November. Colman Ua Cluasaigh^ the tutor of Cammine, 
composed these verses : 

The Luimneach did not bear on its bosom of the race of Man- 

ster^ into Leath Cuinn^ 
A corpse in a boat so precioas as he^ as Gummine son of 

Fiachna. 
If any one went across the sea to sojourn at the seat of Gregory 

(fiome), 
If from Ireland^ he requires no more than the mention of 

Gumine Foda^ 
I sorrow after Gamine from the day that his shrine was covered ; 
My eyelids have been dropping tears ; 
I have not laughed, but mourned since the lamentation at his 

barque. 

The following extract is taken from The Irish Charters in the Booh 
o/Keils, translated by Dr. O 'Donovan, and published (1846) in a 
copy of The Miscellany of the Irish Archsological Society, The 
learned translator says that the " splendid MS. of the eospels, called 
the Book of Kells, preserved in the Library of Trinity OoUege, 
Dublin, was, there is every reason to believe, executed in the time of 
St. Columbkille. The existence of the charters which have been 
copied into it, is sufficient to connect it with the Monastery of 
Kells; and that it was in existence there in the year 1006, and then 
regarded as one of the most splendid relics of the western world, 
will appear from the annals of Ulster under that year." He then 
quotes the annals of Ulster, and of the Four Masters. From in- 
ternal evidence even, it is manifest that it was written before the 
tenth century. 

IV — 43ofAY[tec]Uebel5A of the freedom op ciLii 

ll^j-O. DELGA.* 

peccAf z'A]i)]c Coi)c1)obo|i One time that Conchobhar 

UA TDAelfecblA]i)b bo neb- O'Maelsechlainn came to a 

jtAbA u| 2lebA .]. |t]A 5)IIa peaceful conference with the 

colo]fp • r • . coAho^t) ce- grandson of Aedh (i.e. Gilla 

t)Ai)bfA CO CA|tAc coTDAjtbA Columb .... alumnus of 

colA]fp c|Ue (.]. ti)Aeln)0]]te Kells), so that the comharba 

' ** cm delga^ now Kildalkey, a parish situated in the west of the 
town of Trim, in the barony of Lune, or Luighne, and county of 
Meath, where the festival of the celebrated virgin St. Damhnat or 
Dympha, is still celebrated on the 15th of May." 
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uA ucbcAo) CO 1)A f AII)Ub T 
CO 1>A iniT)1)A]b voct 

cbotDf9A]ftCe nt^tt, T CODAf- 

]tA5A|b fO|i A ti)tt]i) bo aIco])! 
coltt]ti) c|lle T coijAfftttc leif 
CO Uf ltt]5becb 1 CO ]tof b^ll 
If }V sMd^ M ^«) njeic eery- 
ty^f) A t?^f. Coi)|b ] c^OA]b 
IP cf A|iA]5cbe teiD bo 71AC 

cotjcchoji OA tl>Aelf6clA]t)^ 

C|ll belsA CO i)A C]i]cb T co 
i)A |:e|taDb bo b|A "^ bo cuUtii) 
c]lle CO b|iAC cei) C]|> cep 
cobAC cet} f ecc cei) luASeb 
ceu cboiDDifi) nts t)A corns 
f a||t|t] ii)A|t . • . • bA jtAe^Ti)^ 
Aft t}] lA^toeb cA^fec a cAb- 
aU eqfi cfe]i) ]to bA^ } cfi^c. 
Octtf A ceAc fo ]Di)A con;- 

t19A]|tCe "^ |1)1)A fUll)^ bO^tACA 
A^b t^. A19Al5A]b C0t1)A]tbA 
pAC|tA|C CO IQOACbAlU ]f tt *^ 

cofi)A]tba rii)T)^0 1 con)A]tbA 
C]A]t^i) cotjA Ti)]i)pA]b 6 cle- 
Ijtcib, |t| ]fi90]t|tA ceUA A]|tbb 
•1- oei)3Uf OA cA]i)elbA|!>j T 
7i] celcA CA^l .|. ii)Ael|fti 
lOAC co]|icei), T HI TDA]5e 
Iac^ ]. 5iUa 5T»13ttm ^a 
baiDiDAisc, T ]ti CttAC ltt|5i)e 
•1- ^]^^Vet) lOAC n)AelAi>^ o 
UecAfb, T ii)0|i iTJsei) itje^c 
doijcobA^H iDb |i]3Ai) cep 
pAcb i)Acbco|t DAC0n7n)A]|tCe 
fep CO b|iAC. ) 1?iAbi)A]re 
^e|i Ti)]be ece]i Uecu *] cle]|i- 
c]u bo ]tACA t)A fUpA i:§|PT 
PAcofiWA^jtce, T cwcf AC a]l6 
ete]i Uecu ^ bletftc]!! a 
ti)bef)i)AccA]i) tyo cac ]t]5 ija 
CAiHSAb bA|i ]o r^||ie feiu 

CO b|lAC, -^ CUCfAC ujle a 



of Columbkille (i.e. Maelmnire 
(yUchtain)^ with his congre- 

gation and reliqnes 

came to give them protection. 
Bat he (Oonchobhar), took 
him (Gilla Golumb), on his 
back from the altar of Columb- 
kille and carried him to Les- 
Luigdech, and deprived him 
of sight in the valley which is 
to the south of Don-mic-cen- 
nan. It was in atonement for 
this violation that Gonchobhsr 
O'MaeLsechUn gave Cill-delga 
with its territory and lands to 
God and to Columbkille for 
ever^ ad king or chieftain hav- 
ing rent, tribute, hosting, 
coigny, or any other claim on 
it as • • • . before, for no chief 
durst touch it while (staying) 
in the territory. Now these 
were the sureties and guaran- 
tees given in it, viz., Amal* 
gaidh, Comharba of Patrick, 
with the staff of Jesus ; the 
Comharba of Finnen; the 
Comharba of Ciaran with his 
reliques, of the clerey; also 
the King of Telach-arda, Oen* 
gus 0*Cainelbain ; the King 
of Telach-Cail, Mael Isu Mac 
Cairthen ; the Kinp of Magh 
Locha, Gilla-Griguir CDum- 
maig; the King of Tuath 
Luigue» Laignen Mac Moe- 
lain, of the laity; and also 
the Queen Mor, the daughter 
of the son of Conchobhar, 
without any revocation of this 
for ever. In the presence of 
the men of Meath, both clergy 
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ioaIUccaii) bo CAc |t]5 bo and laity, these sureties and 
|u>]feb cA]|tff fe]t). *] 5]b guarantees were given; and 
5UAf Acc bo CAC ^] |*A|iti5Ab they all, both laity and clergy 
cola]ti7 c]llfe ]f 5iiAfAccacA gave their blessing to every 
^ 1*15 (l 51^ SUAfAcc bo king who should not violate 
c^ ]t|3 ]Y xttAfAcciicA bo this freedom for ever ; and they 
1*15) cen)T*^cb, ttA]|t ^f b|iA- all gave their curse to any 
cA]|i b^ bo colttiDdlle. king who should violate it ; 

and though it is dangerous for 
every king to violate Columb- 
kille, it is particularly danger- 
ous to the King of Tara, for 
he is the relative of Columb- 
kille. 

The next is a specimen of the language as it was written 
and spoken in the tenth century. It is ti^en from the Annals 
of He Four Masters, vol. h, p. 618. Dublin : Hodges and 
Smith, 104 Grafton-st., 1851. 

V. — 2loif .Cjiiofc, i)A0| cc6b, ^ice a |*fe. Zip i)A0ti)A6 

bl]A6lAD bo 4)01)t)CA6. BAOjcbtPe, Abb B||l[lAe,pt01)t)ACCA, 

Abb Co|icA]te, ceATjb jt^AgU ejitr)0]ji 6|ieApi), C]A|iAi), Abb 
2lcbA]6 b6 CA]i)b]5b^ CelebAbA^l, n)AC Scai>i7A]1, bo 6ol co 
K6]Ti) b]A Ailiqte a b^b6A]i)e BeAcbcA]|i, ^ Acbeftc i)a 
|iA]i)i)f|* occ ]TDcecc b5. 

2Q]cbl5 ^^^T^ CA]M|i bo c|t]All o co|iA]b ceAslA]^, 

43o AfccpAii^b in)fi) A]l]ce]t, cA]t ca]!>i> tDA|iA ti^oa^S roeAi)- 

IDI)A]5. 

2Q]cbl5 A^^^b b]T)i)clA6A6 coUi)A co l^oi) a CA]|te> 
^T^blS lAjtAti) ]tDTtA6A6 CO |to ^ft^c St)AC n)drt S^AYVte. 
2t))cb]5 ^r^<^P^^ f uaIac, rMc|tA6 t^ojt co^l CO c]teAn^oj>, 
2^)]cbi5 KTie^ceAcb ijbuAlcbA, Asuf be|ti)A |!|ii beAfi)oi), 
2Q]cl)i5 co|ip bo CAii^iuccAb, bA^J if a efOi> |ioo b|ienA, 
^1^^13 V^VV l^T* ccA]|i||iiu6 A]|ni) 1 ccelccri)]]* A|t pb^ftA. 
«0icb]5 rocttil C15U1C], ce]tbA8 |!|tf stju^f] jijAca, 
2Q]cb]5 on)^r) YT)bi)A]6e cjteAf a laA]i) l^]ce bft^A. 
2|)|rbY5 ''^"> *^1*F C]t6bbA]&e, cofCA6 }n) c|aibA]6 i)5lti)Qei 

9t)]cbl5 1*^1^ ^^ peA|tCftAl6e Ajt C|fl pA flACA ^101)6. 



1 It \a worthy of remark that the rhyming observed in these stan- 
zas is quite as perfect as any we can find in modern English poetry. 
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2Ux ^i)5e b] Aei) bl^A6A]f), i)^ ceAfXA boti) z^] Ficcfb. 
8l]Yt]feAti) fo ijAOii) Tt]4k5Ail ]d ijac fi9A|5]9 bli fDicbis- 
N] ibAjiAcc foo corbAeiff], Bfccif fit^ C|t^bA]6 C|t|cbi6, 
8Ida6 6o ]t]oc fid bAOfff I ]Qi)Acb n)A]3]f) bli T0icb]5. 
Ba l|Acb CojibiOAC cufiteAbAcb SAece 50 f leA5A]b nqb, 
JpbfteACCAcb moAb^ 2Qaf|teA6Acb> ^AOf)Acb, ^aoI n)olb- 

micbiS- 



The Age of Christ, 926. The ninth year of Donncbadh. 
Baeithine, Abbot of Birra ; Finnachta, Abbot of Corcach^ head 
of the rule of the most of Ireland ; Oiaran, Abbot of Achadh- 
bo-cainnigh ; Celedabhaill, son of Scannal, went to Borne on 
his pilgrimage from the abbacy of Beannchair ; and he com- 
posed these qoatrains at his departure : — 

Time for me to prepare to pass from the shelter of a habitation. 
To journey as a pil^m over the surface of the noble, lively sea. 
Time to depart from the snares of the flesb» with aU its guilty 
Time now to ruminate how I may find the Great Son of Mary. 
Time to seek virtue, to trample upon the will with sorrow. 
Time to reject vices, and to renounce the Demon. 
Time to reproach the body, for of its crime it is putrid, 
Time to rest after we have reached the place wherein we may 

shed our tears. 
Time to talk of the last day, to separate from familiar faces^ 
Time to dread the terrors of the tumults of the dav of judgment . 
Time to defy the clayey body, to reduce it to religious rule. 
Time to barter the transitory things for the country of the 

King of Heaven. [pleasures^ 

Time to defy the ease of the little earthlv world of a hundred 
Time to work at prayer, in adoration of the High £ing of 

Angels. 
But only a part of one year is wanting of my three score. 
To remain under holy rule in one place, it is time. 
Those of my own age are not living, who were given to ardent 

devotion, 
To desist from the course of great folly, in one place, it is time. 
It was ffrievous that Gormac the hospitable was wounded with 

long lances, 
ludreachtach the noble, Muireadhach, Maenach, the great 

Maelroithigh. 
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The followiilg short poem was written about the middle of the 
Sixteenth Century by Angui O'Daly Fionn, surnamed the Divine. 
He composed many Religious pieces, twenty eight of which are now 
in a collection of poems transcribed by Eugene Ourry, for the Rev. 
Matthew Kelly^ Frofessor, St. Patrick's College, liLiynooth, from 
whose MS* these stanzas have been copied. For a short account 
of this writer and the poems be has left, see Transactions of the 
Ihemo-CelHc Society p far 1820 j Vol. 1. Part I. p. cxl. — A Chrono^ 
logical account of Iruh writers, hy Edivard O'^eillyf author of the 
Irish-English Dictionary. 

VI. — So]3ceAc hAlf^}n) b|i4 ^u^jt^^y 
Cojir)\tKt) Af l]^ c|idcA^|ie; 

Nin f^x T^^ ^11* ^^ foijceAC* 

2lp bo cui|ie4^ |t]$ />>t) Yt^c^b j 
Soi5te4^ Af lot^ttiji f A i:]ot>, 
SoijceAc ^orDCtt]|i at> A]|ib|i]054 

N]|i cwt) ceAjib foi^eAd njAjt f]i), 
Coftt) Af ttA]fle leA5 ^^^^P } 
RofS 30T*"> ^^ T)-5nttA& Cfioc D-5A]jicei 
Cojti) i)A fi)-buA6-cloc Ti)-beAi)i)A]3ce. 

So|3ceAC 6||i A]* UA]fl6 fleAj, 
2lf CAii)]C c|i]AC i)A t)-A]i)5eAl ; 
5aoIco]1 Af Sile 't?& At) jfiiAiJi 

Co|ii) beAjij 6||t i)A t)-beoc fD-blAr&A> 
pleAJ i)]ii)e Af Aji jobAbfA ; 
Co|ii> Altt|T)ij Af AO^boe beoc, 
DVbA^U Afi f AO]|tt^ Ai) faiJceACi 

2lij B]tu 3IA1) 6'fi bu]i)eA8 45ia, 

6]fC] CA]1?1C 4t)AC 2^A]tlA ; 

43o b'f ]0pAb A aIca, 
CI] ]o6At) T>A b-un)lAccA. 

N] b-l^'^^W "^^^ *^^^ ^1^> 

jf tijAtAn* nj^ic i)A n)A|Sb|f)e ; 

BeA5 bO f^HCAis tijo f fufi 5A0|li 

Jjul A|l At>CO|l 't)^ A|l At)AO|b. 

t)'^^3Ail ACt le A b-ltt?P|fte I 
14 
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'Sr)^\i c|tfei5]& 90tt|]te iije fe. 

80l^cA|]i pYiioorA AD ptt]|tc 9eAri>6A, 
BeAD Ajuf buitDe ad "CiseAfiDA ; 
B|o6 ceAD Aft TDoceAcc bo'D co]^, 
H] ceAjtc Af f eA]t|i bAtb b'|A]t|U)|8. 

8^i>A b-f tt]l AOD CAq e]le, 
\je A cctt]lf]DD AD cftdcAiite ; 
Ldfi 50]|i6 iDO jAOjl bo c*feA|i, 
Sib CAO|6 A 1^a]]tA A fi)A] JbeAD* 

45^ D*beAriDA6 iDAO]i His DA titoj, 

Ck>iDC]u>iD A5 iDeAf IDO m]p)](m ; 

SQo 8AO|t a6 Af 6 Af Of A, 

BaojaI a 41)^ ad bjoiDor r^- 

Jnffut (/Dalf Fiann, c^einit A J). 157Q« 

A vessel of balsam is Mary^s womb. 
An urn fall of plentiful mercy. 
Vessel of Graces — ^the purest draught, 
A vessel which never bore a stain, 

A vessel sweeter than honey, 

In which was placed the King of kings, 

A vessel most fit to bear wine— 

A vessel that carried the Sovereign King, 

No artisan ever fashioned a vessel of this kindj, 
Um most noble, merciful healer, 
Blue eve of the graceful, smiling form, 
Um ojf the choicest blessed gems. 

Vessel of gold of the noblest feast, 
Whence came forth the Lord of angels, 
Pure will brighter than the sun» 
(Is) Mai/s, who ^ever yielded to temptation^ 

Urn of lurid gold, of exhilarating draughts, 
Banquet of heaven from which I shall drink, 
Bich goblet of most delightful beverage^i 
Yesselthiit saves us from death* 
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The chaste womb in which God was enclosed. 
Whence sprang the Son of Mary» 
That was the j^ce of her Norsungi 
The pore breast of humility. 

There is no other woman like 
The Mother of the Virgin's Son» 
My female relatives have little desired, 
' To curb the stubborn will or check pleasure. 

I do not well deserve to obtain the home of heaveui 
But through her intercession. 
May the King of the household abandon me not. 
And may Mary not forsake me. 

Mother of the prince of the heavenly citadel. 
Spouse and nurse of the Lord, 
Be powerful to aid my coming to the House, 
(For His) not justice I am better ask. 

If there is no other way 

By which I can obtain mercy, 

My connection with your divine spouse is sufficient 

For thee, O Virgin Mary, 

If the steward of the King of kings 

Should act with equity considering my misdeeds, 

To condemn me would be easy ; 

Avert, O God, this displeasure. 

These two ranns or stanzas are the first and last of another poen^ 
-veritten by the same poet, and transcribed horn the same manuscript 
now in the possession of the Bev. Matthew Kelly. 

3f^6 u)0 coii)Ai]tce A cu]]tp Jof A, 

21 AblA]U1) 1)AOti)CA Af T1)0 n)^0]t) } 

Saoji nyo elf 6 cic i)a b-peACAb, 
H) x^v h]ot t)] beACA]|i bA0]b. 

2lu Z']ul b^iieAc bfeAOA bAti) } 
Ta mo c]te|f I }x ^^ ^^1* ^<^^^9 
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Be my prolectioa O Body of JesuBj 

O holy bottj and my txeasme ; 

Free my bodv from the diaease of sin, 

A thing whico in liie is not a diffloolt thing for you. 

O Michael^ O noUe angd^ 
Bender safe the judgment for me^ 
Thou art my strength and tower of defence. 
Take me for my deeds' sake nnder thy oare. 

TIm fidlowiag ttsam ai« hatk a poflu cftUftl A9 5105*160 R6ib^9 ac, (the 
Raman Vitum)^ compoied, at the iMt quatnia tbowi, in the middle of the 
•erentM&th oentoiy. A.D. ISM^ 

*' The author," laji Haidiman, (^m whose work The Irish Mintireky^ pp. 
a06, 83S, 838^ I copy these verses,) *' supposes himself at Rome, A\\i oit-ciiof c 
CepAit, where the visloD appears to him o?ex the graves of two exiled descen- 
dants of the GaeL These were, the famous Bugh O'Neill, £ail of Tyrone, 
the Irish Hannibal, whose signal successes against the forces of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in Ireland, embittered the latter years of that princess ; and Rory 
O*0onndl (brother of the eekbrated Hti^ Ruadh), the first fiarl of Tyrcon- 
neU :*' note, p. 490. The language is so simple that reaUy a translation does 
not seem necessary. 

VIL— Va b'n fiAb^ir A|]t it7A]biij V xtf^oD^yi, 
)X Ai) Ko|Tb Ai|t 6|t-et!K)C (ifef Aif , 
S|9ce A|]i le|c A3 f]UeA8 b6o|tA^ 
\,^x) be 3^UAiTt) Afji itA]J i)A i)5Afe8Al-feA|i. 

6|a6 a s-cfte^beATb ^An inrlleAB 5A1) ctiA6cA6, 

Bia6 a^ ftAjlttif A3 ceA3Af3A8 a b-c|i§ttbA, 
6|t^]C|iej eAfbo]3, Sa5A||ic aY Cl6||i*cAib, 
'S bei6 tic 50 beo]5 'p a 6eo|5 A5 6]]«]w. 

3ui6|TD-n 4)iA» njVf ti7]Ai) leif TD'6]tceAce, 
3ttl8]iD 10S21 A cfbeAf Ai) ii)fe|b fo, 
Wf At; SfiopAb ijaoiWa, a ptf bVe^-tojl, 
2^]|i6 fij^6Ai|t A'f pACCitujc b6|b-3eAl. 

2loir Ai) tijeAjiVA A* fD'blfAbijAtb bftAjifAb, 

CjiAc b]6eAf 'f Ai) Ro]fb atd 6ed|tA|6e 6eu|tAc^ 
^|le 30 lejfc, ciiis 6e]d A'f cfeab le^f, 

2I5 f IP 0AO|fr-ff C\k\OC 11)0 fSe|l-f A. 

CBjOCI). 
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